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THE GOLDEN MASK. 


BY THY AUTHOR OF 


~'The Stranger’s Secret,” “ Man and His Idol,” “ The Seventh 


Marriage,” The Warning Voice,” &e., ac. 
—__—___ 
CHAPTER XLIIL 
THE WIFE’S CONFESSION. 

“Woman, take heed, if, petulent and rash, 
‘Thou wouldst abuse the righteous sword of law, 
The brightest in the armoury of man, 
To @ peevish instrument of thy light passions: 
Take ! 'tis in the heaven-stamp'd roll of sins 
To bear false witness—oh, but against thy husband, 

Thy texoni’s lord, flesh of thy flesh !—to set 

The bloodhounds of the law upon his track! 

If thou speak'st true, stern justice will bat blush 

To be so cheer'd upon her guilty prey: 

Lf it be false, thou givost to flagrant sin 

A heinous immortality. Milman. 

THE brougham conveying Hilda Temple and Doctor 
“Vosper was ‘driver at its smartest pace towards the 
uotel at which lawyer Ascott was staying in town. 

Vosper's dwarf figure was perched on the edge of 
the front seat, his chin resting on his knuckles, which 
were crossed on the stick with which he walked, and 
on which his hideous face had now the appearance of 
being im le 

Never had that face looked more hideous, more like 
one of those ghastly, grinning imps which haunt the 
sleeper under the influence of nightmare. 

It was of a deeper purple, and of a more bloated 
aspect, while the eyes seemed in unusual danger of 
starting from their sockets. But that which rendered 
it most revolting was the sardonic smile of triumph 
in which it shone as under the effect of a lurid atimo- 
sphere. 

His hated rival was doomed at last. 

He felt certain of his victim now—as certain, in 
the blind confidence of his own penetration, as if 
Ambrose Copley’s confession had never been pub- 


_ “That is the man, and she knows it,”he kept con- 
tinually saying to ‘himself, his chief ground for the 
conviction being Hilda’s own singular manner and 





that remarkable interview which had taken place 
between Temple andthe man Abner, poor Hyde's con- 
fidential servant. 

While the jealous dwarf, who might have sat to an 
artist as an impersonation of the passion of jealousy, 
was thus exultant, his companion, Hilda Temple, 
presented a piteous spectacle of misery and debase- 
ment. 

She crouched in a corner, huddled up, her head 
buried in the cushions, and her thin hands tightly 
clasped, more like some wretched object of the streets 
on the way to a place of refuge, than the wife of a 
man of fortune. 

The resolution to which she had come and to which 
she held utterly overpowered her. 

“Fabian shall die before I will see him the hus- 
band of that hated woman, the earl’s daughter,” she 
had said, and she was firm in that resolve. 

Her strength resembled weakness in its outward 
expression ; but it was strength, the strength of pas- 


sion. 

Had she thought of her love for Fabian and of the 
happiness of the early years of their married life 
this strength would have vielded to unconquerable 
weakness. 

But she did net. 

With a fixed and desperate resolutiun she set be- 
fore hereyes only the detestation in which sbe held 
the Lady Edith—the beautiful aristocrat whose beauty 
had been the shadow of her own life—and the wrong 
to which she had been subjected. 

It is not in the nature of a woman to see with 
calmness another's happiness raised on the foundation 
of her shame. 

Vosper knew this, and it was that knowledge which 
enabled him to touch on those chords of feeling that 
had resulted in desperation, in something little short 
of madness. 

“I will denounce him,” she had said. 

And now crouching io that huddled.mass in the 
corner of the brougham, she repeated the words to 
— as if they had some talismanic power in 
them. 

“T wifl denounce him. At least I will wipe out of 
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my conscience the sin of shielding and concealing a 
murderer. It is my duty: I must and will do it.” 
It is so pleasant when the gratification of our feel- 


| ings, our passions, our propensities, no matter what, 


assumes the form of duty. The pretext is so soothing, 
so invigorating! 

So Hilda Temple found as, smarting under the 
wounds to her jealousy and her pride, she arrived with 
her strange companion at Ewen Ascott’s hotel. 

The lawyer was within. 

He was, in fact, engaged in wading through a long 
letter just received from Harry Boldero, imploring 
him to look into the case as regarded Ambrose Copley’s 
confession, and setting forth, in eloquently earnest 
and pleading terms, the writer's conviction of his 
friend's iunocence. 

As his visitors were announced he had just reached 
this passage : 

“Circumstances are strong against Ambrose. I 
grant it; but there's a mystery at the bottom of this 
case that isn’t yet cleared up, and there’s soine secret 
influence going on that I can neither get at nor un- 
derstand. You know I believe his statement that he 
did not attack his adopted father, David Hyde; but 
was himself set upon by others and left in the state 
we found him in. As to his escape from the gate- 
house, that is easily accounted for by those who know 
his free, manly, reckless nature, and the unwise and 
desperate things—innocent enough in themselves—he 
has so often got into trouble through. With the 
public this escape is conclusive: with me it goes for 
nothing. What troubles me is the mystery of the 
body not being found, and that of the three hats that 
sooner or later will bring home the guilt to the right 
man, take my word for it! ‘But this confession,’ 
you will say, ‘how do you get over that?’ IT 
answer that in one sense I can't get over it: in 
another é 

At this point the dwarf doctor entered the room, 
accompanied by Hilda Temple, whose face was veiled 
and who trembled and tottered forward as if she would 
have fallen prostrate on the floor. 

“Vosper and Mrs. Temple!” said the lawyer in 
astonishment, “ our friend is ill, is she not ?” 
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“ Greatly excited; nothing more,” replied Vosper. 

«it the same time he drew forward a chair, into 
which she sank. 

“You wish to consult me professtonally ?” the law- 
yer asked, still with a surprise which he found it im- 
possible to master. 

Vosper constituting himself speaker, replied 
eagerly: 

“Our friend has a revelation to make,” he said, 
“which in my judgment she ought to do under legal 
advice. It would be open to her to go before any 
magistrate and make the statement she is prepared to 
make; but I should prefer that she should communicate 
the resolution she has arrived at to you—at least in 
the first place.” 

“Tt has reference to herself?” the lawyer asked. 

“Partly,” was the reply, “but more especially to 
her husband, Mr. Fabian Temple.” 

Ewen Ascott was all interest. 

There was no difficulty in seeing that the woman 
in his presence was greatly moved, was, in fact, suffer- 
ing under the effects of intense excitement, What 


she had to communicate must therefore, the lawyer \ 


decided within himself, be of the utmost moment, and 
since it affected her husband, it was likely to do so 
upon the very material point of his relations to the 
late David Hyde. 

It isto be inferred that Ascott had his views of those 
relations, and of the position of Fabian Temple ge- 
nerally, for he entered into the subject at onee with 
warmth, starting with the alarming question—— 

“ Anything to do with Hyde’s murder ?” 

The veiled woman sank back in the chair in which 
she was seated. 

“ Yes,” said Vosper, looking at her as if with some 
apprehension that she might escape him evenin this 
crisis. 

“Indeed!” Ascott exclaimed, “that is most im- 
portant. Pray calm yourself, madam: I can wait 
your pleasure. You are calmernow? Thank you. 
Take your own time.” 

She bowed in acknowledgment of this courtesy, 
so unusual in the brusque speaker; but did not raise 
her veil, nor apparently could she summon up courage 
to begin. 

It was Vosper who paved the way for her in a man- 
ner at once artful and encouraging. 

“ Youare aware, Mr. Ascott,” he said, “or you may 
not be aware, that this Ilady’s husband has taken a 
very extraordinary, @ most extraordinary course in 
regard to her?” 

“ | have heard something of it,” was the cautious 
rejoinder. 

“Good. You may have heard that he repudiates 
the genuineness of his marriage with her—declares that 
it was an empty, illegal form of no force or value, and, 
more especially, that it does not stand in his way in 
an aHiance he contemplates with a lady of birth and 
fortune.” 

“ You allude to the earl’s daughter ?” 

“T do.” 

“ The rumour of her ladyship’s marriage is correct 
then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He answered reluctantly and with a decree of hesi- 
tation, as if the bare admission of the possibility pained 
him acutely ; still he did answer. 

“Has Mr. Temple taken any direct step in this 
matter?” Ascott asked. 

“He has,” replied Vosper, “the has done all that 
is necessary. He repudiates his first marriage, and 
throws on his deserted wife the onus of proving its 
legality. That is impossible, and knowing that, he 
is proceeding without hesitation to secure his new 
bride. This is beyond all question, and on this what 
do we say? We say, ‘let him by all means follow 
up the course he has chosen, but let him beware of 
the consequences.’ If this unfortunate lady is not his 
wife, then she is in a position to go into a witness-box 
and give evidence against him. ‘That evidence she 
is prepared to give. ‘I'rving as it may be to her feel- 
ings, she is determined to avail herself of the posi- 
tien in which he has himself placed her, to bring 
the guilty to justice and secure the safety of the in- 
nocent.” 

“She is then prepared to say — I beg pardon, 
madam”—he turned sharply round and confronted 
Hilda as he spoke—“ You are prepared to say that 
our suspicions as to the guilt of Fabian Temple aro 
not unfounded ?” 

“T fear not,” she murmured, almost inaudibly. 

“You are not alone in your suspicions,” was the 
answer. “I have taken that view from the first: so 
have others, madam, many others.” 

““T cannot believe him innocent,” was Hilda's an- 
ewer. 

“ Because you know him to be guilty ?” 

“ You shall hear.” 

Then, with much difficulty, in tearsand trembling, 
with many misgivings—yet animated by a strong 
purpose that never flagged—Hilda Temple poured 
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into Ascott’s ears the story of that night of the murder 
andall that followed it. 

She dwelt on the cry that had startled them in the 
silent midnight, and which, in answer to the lawyer's 
sharply probing questions, she described as resembling 
a call or cry at a door as much as the scream of one 


“ Ts that go ?” asked the lawyer, shrewdly. 

“Do you meau, is all clue ito the mystery want- 
‘ing 2” t | 

“ Yes.” ; 

“ Ts it not obvious ?” 

“Not to me.” 

“ Indeed !” cried Vosper, his face brightening. ‘You 





in distress, and on Fabian’s descent into the street. 
His protracted absence, his ghastly look and 1 
manner on returning, his singular after-conduct, the 
incident of the strange key in his possession, his 
singular determination to represent himself as a close 
friend to the missing man, who, in reality, was only a 
customer who sometimes engaged him in drawing 
briefs—all these points, and many minor ones, were 
alluded to, and paved the way to the one great fact— 
that Fabian Temple was named in David 
Hyde's will as heir to the balk of his property. 

Upon this latter point Voeper was able to throw the 
light he had derived when listening to the interview 
between Fabian and Hyde’s confidential servant. 

The lawyer listened to that with avidity. 

“ And now,” he said, “what construction do you 
put on that?” 

“‘ My construction is,” reflected Vosper, “that the 
will was in Temple's handwriting—that the name of 
the heir was pur left blank until Hyde had 
satisfied himself o the mamer in which his adopted 
son would behave, and that when Temple went to. the 
house, under the pretence of waiting for the return of 
the man whose life he had taken, he fled im the 
blanks in the document, to which he had: 
keys found on the body of his victim, and. that 


then and there forged his right to the fortune which’ 


he now enjoys.” 

Shrewd and cautious, Ewen Ascott did not rush 
to the conelusion which appeared 

’ He reflected. Long and deeply he reflected on 
what had just been submitted to him, and on ita 
—_- of what he mows knew. Be 
sure he did not lose sight of the Earl of 
regard to David Hyde—the 

position of a man 
on the of his property, and who might 


of Copley’s innocence, nor of that ingenious argumert 
about the three hats which had caught the legal mind, 
as in a net, from its subtlety and adroitness. 

During this interval of reflection, Hilda Temple had 
relapsed into a state of despair bordering on un- 
consciousness, while Vosper, perched on the edge of a 
chair, and doubled up into a form more impish and 
hideous than usual, bit bis nails and looked on with 
apoplectic eyes. 

When Ascott spoke again it was with the utmost 
deliberation, his right hand smoothing his grey hair 
into his eyes, and the serrated edges of his collar saw- 
ing at -his red ears as he looked from the dwarf tothe 
lady and back again. 

“If what you have told me could be taken as it 
stands, alone and without referenee to anything else 
that is known of this case, I should say that it was 
strong enough to warrant Fabian Temple's apprehen- 
sion.” 

A groan escaped the lips of the suffering wife; but 
she did not interrupt him by a word. 

“ As it is,” the lawyer resumed, “it seems to me 
necessary to carry our case a little farther. before we 
move in it. In the first place, something must be 
done to ascertain the fact as to this supposed crime.” 

“ The fact ?” asked Vosper. 

“Certainly; as yet we know nothing. ’Tis the 
peculiarity of this case that the efforts of all concerned 
in it have as yet been powerless to ascertain what 
David Hyde's fate really was.” 

“Can't be a doubt of that, can there?” cried the 
doctor. 

“I am not speaking of doubts: I am speaking of 
proof. David Hyde disappears. It is assumed that 
he is made away with. In all probability he was; but 
we don’t want assumptions and probabilities. We 
want proof. The case is incomplete till we get proof.” 

“ But how are we to get it?” 

“ That is the question.” 

“The county has been scoured in all directions. 
Rivers have been dragged, woods and waste lands ex- 
plored, suspicious neighbourhoods have been hunted 
out, and all tone purpose. ‘lhe body may have been 
buried in the earth or consumed in a lime-kiln: 
anything may have happened to it; but all we kuow 
is that it has disappeared, and that there is no clue 
to it.” e 





are in ion of information 

“ Not of a special kind,” was the answer : “ what I 
know, you and scores besides know. » At the very 
outset suspicion was directed against Fabian Temple. 
It never set very strongly in that direction, because it. 
was diverted to a fresh channel. Still, it was aroused, 
and not, I think, unreasonably so.” 

“ You allude to the traces of violence found in the 
street in which his house was situated on the morning 
after Hyde had disappeared ?” 

“Yes,” said Ascott. 

“They were of a suspicious satare, truly.” 

“So suspicious that, as I gather, they were beld by 

who were on the spot to be conclusive as to the 
m guilt. Men accustomed to weigh facts and 
draw conclusions would have decided that they were 
not gonclusive, and for a very good reason. If you 
had studied evidence as I have, you would know that 
nothing is more delusive and misleading than apparens' 
causeand effect. Do you follow me?” 

“Not quite.” 

“T mean that it is very possible fortwo things which 
like cause and effect to have no relation to, or 
ng upon, one another. Thus in this case, we- 

know that David Hyde disappeared ona particular 

We also know that on that night there were 

‘of violenee and @ pool of blood in a street 

which he in all probability had to pass through. Now 

the a, a is to connect these two events. One 

seems itably to have had to do with the other ; 
does it not?” 

“ 


« iy.” 
* And when you add a third fact—when you show 


‘that a man lived in that street who is profiting by tho 


supposed death of the missing man—you seem to get 
something like a chain of oven.” ’ 

* A strong one, too,” said Vosper. 

“No,” cried the lawyer, “there is no chain. The 
facts are side by side, link by link ; but it is only your 


‘fancy that unites them. A man may leave his home 


and carta without being murdered. Such 

mysteries have happened. he have been 

and yet not ina pattienlar Bifeot having 

of blood and violence, such traces often result- 

ing from mere street broils. As to Temple living in that 

: would that be evidence of his guilt 

Was not the accidental circum- 

stance of his being interested under the will cf the 

missing man? All these are isolated facts with a 

mere thread of probability running through them.. 

They are not enough for justice ; but”—and here he: 

dropped his voice into aa impressive whisper—* they 

may be enough forus. We may at least take a hint. 

from them sufficient to guide us in the course we 
ought to take.” 

“ You have’ some plan to suggest?” the doctor 
asked eagerly. 0 

“T have,” was the reply. ‘‘ What we have just 
heard from this lady,” pointing to Hilda, “strengthens 
the case agaiust Fabian Temple so much that we may 
fairly take it up and endeavour to give our infor- 
mation the force of evidence. Had the police authori- 
ties known as much as we know, they would doubtless 
have set about what I am gving tosuggest. Tiey 
would have had the house recently occu pied by Temple 
in the suspicious street thoroug!:ly searched. 

“Of course. What an oversight!” cried the de- 
lighted Vosper. 

“Not at all,” Ascott replied ; “ had the police known 
as much as we know this step would have been the 
first to occur to them.” 

‘OF course. But now to set about it.” 

“As soon as you please. The house is deserted, 
you say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Shut up?” 

“Carefully barred, locked and guarded.” 

“Yet Fabian continues to rent it? He probably 
has it under a lease ?” 

“So he gives out.” ; 

“That I will ascertain. Meanwhile I will intro- 
duce a tenant for it.. Should’ he accept my tenant we 
shall know that he has nothing to fear or conceal on 
the premises ; should ‘e decline, he must assign some 
reason the validity of which it will be easy to test. 
Leave that matter in my hands.” 

The face of the little doctor lengthened at this pro- 
posal. He feared delay. He had come there fixed 
with the thought of crushing the hated suitor for the 
Lady Edith’s hand at a blow, and this delay startled 
and disappointed him. 3 

‘Tehe conduct of Hilda Temple added to his dis- 


may. 
The injured wife, who, dazed and overpowered in 


the v 
jecte 
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the struggle between her feelings arid her set purpose, 
had listened to what had passed as one listens in 
a dréam, suddenly yielded to the horror of her posi- 
tion. 

A sengation, half hysterical, half repentant, overcame 
her at the thought that her words might doom Fabian 
to death—to a criminal’s death ; and, unable to restrain 
hersélf, she rosé from her seat, tottered a step or two, 
tlen throwing up her arms with one wild shriek, fell 
headlong upon the floor. 

“Fabian, Fabian, I cannot kill you!” was the 
passionate ery that escaped her lips, and she knew no 
more. 

The struggle had been too much for her enfeebled 
strength, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
FACE TO FACE. 


Emperor. A wife? No wife art thou! 
Countess. Iamawife! Lam a wedded wife, 
Wedded for love, as fervent, durable, 
As ever led a woman to the altar. 
Sheridan Knouwles. 

Tr is not in the nature of woman to be crael or yin- 
dictive., If at times she exhibits those qualities it is 
ouly as the result of injuries outraging all endurance, 
or of passions fiercely aroused, Then, indeed, the milk 
of human kindliness ia ber bosom turns to gall. Then 
truly the angel changes to the demon. 

What wonder then, that in the very heat and fervour 
of ber excited vengeance Hilda Temple’s heart failed 
her? 

The words that escaped her in that spasmodic out- 
cry expressed her real feeling. 

As she looked steadily in the face the doom to which 
she was about to consign the object of her heart’s ten- 
derest emotions, the being, who was all in all to her in 
this desolate world, the prospect was too terrible, and 
she felt her heart quail before it. 

“I cannot kill him,” expressed the feeling of her 
inmost soul. 

Perhaps some idea of Pabian’s possible innocence 
might have had to do with this feeling. 

If so, what had passed between Ewen Ascott and 
the insidious Vosper on the subject of the deceitful- 
ness. of appearances, and the unsatisfactory nature of 
«circumstantial evidence, could hardly fail, to intensify 
that ideas 

And next to being the means of bringing the guilty 
to justice—in this case only another name for death— 
the next harrowing possibility was that of denouncing 
an innocent man, and so bringing all the consequences 
-of guilt upon his head. 

Wrought upon by tliese mingled feelings, the poor 
wife, on coming to herself, entreated that what she 
had said might for the present be regarded as strictly 
private, and that no iiamediate steps might be taken 
upon it, 

This the lawyer promised, reserving to his own dis- 
cretion what might be done in the way of exploring 
rthe mystery of the deserted house. 

That he. was inwardly resolved to fathom; but 
under the circumstances wisely kept his resolution to 
‘himself. 

At the door of the lawyer's offices Hilda and Doctor 
Vosper parted. 

lt was the wish of the former that they should do 
so, and the doctor could only obey. But in taking his 
leave, vexed and isritated at the uncertainty to which 
the woman’s * absurd weakness,” as he termed it, sub- 
jected him, he had serious misgivings. 

“She's in that frame of miad,” he thought, “ in 
which Waterloo-bridge is apt to suggest itself as the 
ouly outlet for blinding and crushing misery. And if 
she should make off with herself all the pains I’ve 
taken to work her up to a state_of desperation would 
be svorse than thrown away. Worse? Of course— 
every possible obstacle removed, :this scoundrel mar- 
vies my enchantress, my infatuated beauty. No, no, 
no! Not while 1 have the power to lay her dead at 
my feet!” 

He thrust his right hand into his breast as he spoke, 
with the action of a man who carried something con- 
cealed there, about the safety of which he was ner- 
vously anxious. 

Meanwhile he kept his eyes.on the retreating figure 
he was forbidden to follow until it was lost in the grey 
twilight of evening. 

The direction in which Hilda Temple bent her steps 
was the result of chance rather than design. 

She had no thought of returning home. 

After what had happened that would have been 
impossible. Fabian’s conduct and her own had 
together raiseda barrier which must separate them for 


ever. 
But neither had she any settled intention of any 
other course. 
As the leaves were borne along at the mercy of the 
evening gusts; as the dust rose and eddied and was 
carried it kuew not where, so this forlorn, wretched, 





desperate women wandered on, conscious of nothing 
but her misery and her shame. 

The hotel at which lawyer Ascott stayed was at 
the West-End, and it was through broad thorough- 
fares, handsome squares, with stony mansions fronted 
by broad pavements, that she drifted along. 

This she knew, and of this only was she conscious. 

It was therefore by mere accident—or it might have 
been by a half-instinct—that she wandered into the 
neighbourhood of Mayfair, and turned down 4 narrow 
street, running between two princely mansions and so 
giving access to the stables and coach-houses in their 
rear. 

Heedless as to whereitled her, she strayed slowly 
down this narrow way, so slowly thatit might well 
be supposed that she lingered there on some appoint- 
ment. 

This was no doubt the conviction of a man who, 
standing in a doorway, had watched her as she turned 
from the main thoroughfare, and who took special 
notice of her appearance ant movements. The fact 
that she was closely veiled, and had a large cloak 
wrapped closely around her, appeared to be satis- 
factory to him, though it offered an impediment te 
identification. 

After a few moments the man came out of the duor- 
Way, crossed, and coming up beliind the veiled woman, 
whispered in her ear: 

“My lady will see you,"he said. “ This way.” 

And as he spoke he re-crossed the road toward the 
doorway whence he had emerged. 

Astonished,and not a little startled, Hilda's first 
im pulse was to resent the man’s address as an insult. 
But there was something in the voice or manner 
which she recognized, and, looking up at the house, 
she recalled that also. 

Acting upon a sudden impulse, she followed the 
man who had addressed her. 

Tn a few moments she found herseJf in an elegantly 
appointed ante-room. It was dimly lighted, and the 
furniture was covered up in holland. Clearly it 
formed the reception-room of a suite used on grand 
dceasions, and the faint sound of voices showed that 
one room of the suite was then occupied. 

The man who had led the way to the ante-room 
had not quitted it more than a minute or so before his 
voice sounded in that occupied room. 

He announced a visitor, and Hilda distinctly heard 
the name: 

“ Miss Gath,” he said. 

That name—Gath—thrilled through her veins. 
She remembered itas that of the man who had gone 
through the sacrilegious mockery which, if Fabian 
spoke truly, had cheated her of the position it had pre- 
tended to bestow upon her, making her, not his wife, 
but his victim. 

“ Admit her,” she heatda voice reply—a voice that 
sent the blood rushing through her veins till her 
temples throbbed, and a luminous cloud blinded her 
eyes. 

"Table to see her way, she followed by instinct the 
guide who had brought her there,and who appeared to 
conduct her to a presence from which she shrank in 
detestation. 

It was in that presence she found herself when the 
attendant disappeared, carefully closing thé doorsas he 
went out. 

The large room was, like the ante-room, faintly lit. 
At one end of itthere was an open window, with a 
recess, in which a lady was seated. She was looking 
at the quiet evening, and the lamplight shone on her 
long, lustrous hair, upon a white shou'der and a 
broad, sweeping fold of a wine-coloured velvet 
dress. 

“Well ?” she said, half turning, with a haughty 
condescension all her own. ‘“ You are not satistied, 
it seems? You dare come here again to me—to 
me ?” 

Some faint word of reply, she knew not what, rose 
to Hilda’s lips, and died there. 

“You demand more money for this trumpery 
secret. Now, take my answer.’ The arts you 
have used to deceive my future husband are powerless 
upon me. I have said that I would wash my hands 
of you and yours. Since the infamous daring of your 
presentation at court | have done so. What he has 
chosen to do, I know not, care not. And now you 
have my answer.” 

Again some angry word formed itself on Hilda 
Temple’s lips. Again it died away, an inarticulate 
nothing, as the lady—it was Edith, theearl’s daughter 
—added, not deigning to turn towards the woman she 
addressed : 

“One word more. The wretch who calls himself 
your brother has sworn—do you understand ?—sworn, 
that the so-called marriage was a pretence arranged to 
patch up the wounded honourof tke woman who con- 
sented to it. Having so sworn, let him deny it now, 
and it will be perjury—« crime not lightly visited, as 
he well knows. Deny it! He cannot. "I'is the 
truth.” . 





“False! False! You know it, wretched woman; it 
is false!” 

In ascream rather than a cry these words came 
from Hilda's lips. 

Instantly the Lady Edith rose to her feet, proudly, 
grandly erect, and turned a white and’angry face upon 
the intruder. 

“What!” she cried. “You? You dareintrude your- 
self into my presence? What do you here in that 
diszgnise? Must I buy your silence too?” 

Like the lightning’s glare these words flashed from 
her lips. 

The sarcasm of the last question cut the injured 
wife to the quick. With a fierce, sudden and excited 
movement, she drew aside her veil, and unawed, 
undismayed, confronted the questioner with a face as 
rigid and defiant as her own. 

“You ask me,” she cried, “and I answer you. 
Mine is the silence you cannot buy. Your wealth 
and influence are powerless before my word. You 
smile. You curl your lip. You think that I—I, 
Fabian’s lawful wife, will part from him ata bare word. 
You think I will relinquish him to you—you who 
have been from first to last the evil genius of his life 
and mine. You believe this? No! No! I will see 
him dead—but not yours! I will killhim with a word 
—a blow—what matters which, but I will never yield 
him up to you.” 

The Lady Edith listened in manifest astonishment: 
but she mastered it so far that a cold, cruel smile 
played about her lip, and her voice was mocking aud 
icy in its tone. 

“You agitate yourself,” she said; “I am not sur- 
prised. No: not surprised. Fabian is a gentleman, 
and a good-looking fellow. I felt that when years 
ago he did me the honour of paying me his ad- 
dresses. I did not accept him then, and you did,” 
—her voice changed to its bitterest as she came to this 
point,—“ you did,” she repeated ; “ youcame with your 
milky face and your lukewarm love, whining about 
him, and denouncing me—me, do you hear ?—till in 
desperation he promised to make you his wife. He 
did make you—his mistress, and now that he is rich 
and courted, and made much of, you think that you 
will intimidate him into owning you as his wife. You 
are mistaken. I hated you, hated you from the first, 
as a woman always hates another capable of interesting 
the man she has thrown off: [ hate you worse now 
because fools—society—the world—call it what you 
like—will commiserate with you, the cast-off fiction of 
a wife, against me, the only woman he ever loved. I 
hate you: no, no, I despise you. Within a month 
Fabian will be mine!” 

“Within a month Fabian will be in his grave,” 
shrieked the excited wife, roused to tle highest pitch 
of fury. 

* Words—mere idle words,” said the earl’s daughter, 
with a mocking smile, and a wave of the hand. 

“No! For I will shelter him no longer. He has 
cast me off e 

“True; he has cast you off, as he had a right to do. 
You are nothing to him.” 

“T am his wife,” cried Hilda, with impassioned 
earnestness. 

“Absurd! You are jesting. His wife!” 

“This marriage which he hopes to set aside, 
prompted by you i“ 

“Right: prompted by me.” 

“Tnfatuated by your arts 

“My beauty rather; pray give my poor charms the 
credit due to them.” 

“ Demoralized by your wickedness,” the wretched 
woman went on, heedless of interruption; “ that 
marriage which he dares to repudiate was a true 
marriage, duly solemnized.” 

“And therefore capable of proof. It is useless, 
then, for us to bandy words. Bring the proofs to me 
and [ will reject Fabian’s addresses." I will tell him 
frankly that he is a married man, and not in a position 
to offer me his hand. Do this. It is very simple. 
The proofs, bring me the proofs.” 

She turned scornfully away from Hilda, whose 
heart sank within her as she thought of the impos- 
sibility of complying with this taunting demand, and 
of satisfying not this woman only, but all who might 
claim such evidence of her position. 

And then, as she felt her utter helplessness and deso- 
lation, as she reflected that Fabian, who was now 
capable of throwing her off, might have been capable 
of deceiving her at the outset, all the bitterness of her 
nature asserted itself. 

All that was mildand gentle seemed to have died 
out of her heart. She regarded the beautiful 
aristocrat before her with all the intensity of hatred of 
which a wronged and jealous woman is capable. And 
towards Fabian her feelings were alike intense; but 
with this difference, she regarded the earl’s daughter 
as the cause of her misory, and Fabian as the in- 
fatuated victim through whom it was being wrought 
out. 

Stung to the verge of madness, she uttereda cry 
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like that of some tortured animal as the Lady Edith 
turned coldly and haughtily from her. 

She uttered a cry which rang through the apart- 
ment ina sharp, prolonged echo, and then her des- 
peration found vent in words. 

“ Wife or no wife,” she cried, “I will never yield 
him to you. Never, never! Lead him on if you 
will, tempt him to the foot of the altar; but further 
he shall not go. He may make you his in name ; but 
in nams only. As thereisa heaven above us that 
watches over and aVenges the irnocent, I swear to 
yon that I will drag from your side a murderer, to 
suffer a murderer's doom !” 

At those last words the proud beauty paled, and re- 
treated a pace or two. 

“Ts this madness?” she demanded. 

“ Yes; the madness of despair.” 

She crossed her hands over her brow, and staggered 
rather than walked towards the door. 

In her jealous rancour and despairing misery she 
felt, indeed, on the verge of madness. At the door 
she heard the voice of the Lady Edith bidding her 
stay; but that voice had in it a sound so hateful that 
she only hastened her steps, only hastened to escape 
from a presence that was intolerable to her. 

In that dreadful moment she had only one canse for 
gratitude to heaven—she thanked it with all the 
energy of her being that the boon for which she had 
so often prayed,—that children might bless her union 
with Fabian Temple—had been denied her. As it 
was, her lot was terrible and hard to bear. Shame 
was before her; misery was before her; but if she 
must endure these, she would endure them alone. It 
might become her duty to denounce the husband of 
her heart as a murderer; it might be her fate to stand 
exposed before heaven and earth as the mistress who 
had sought to claim the privileges of a wife. But her 
sorrow and her shame would entail nothing upon 
others. That was her consolation. Consolation? 
‘Thiuk of the desolation of a woman's heart when her 
only gleam of comfort is that she is childless! 

With this feeling in her heart, she left the room 
she had so desperately entered, and descended tlhe 
hall stairs. 

In doing so she became conscious of voices in the 
hall below, and one of these she could not mistake. 
It was that of Fabian Temple, who had returned to 
the house to dinner, accompanied by the earl. 

Their conversation was upon the topic which at 
that moment engaged the attention of all classes. 

““Copley’s confession has led to his reapprehen- 
sion,” said the earl; “ officers went down to take him 
last night.” 

“Indeed!” replied Fabian, in a tone of indiffer- 
ence. 

“Yes—by the way, here are letters for you; will 
you take them ?—and now, I suppose, we shall get at 
the grand secret. As he has confessed the murder he 
will tell us where the body is.” 

A sound that was a groan, rather than an exclama- 
tion, escaped Fabian’s lips. 

‘You have bad news there?” the earl asked, refer- 
ring to the letters which his companion had begun to 
read. 

“ No.” 

“ At least, this news of Copley is good news to you. 
Till the body is found, and the old man’s death esta- 
blished, you can’t deal with his money as you ought 
to be able to deal with it, and, as I need hardly say, 
I should wish my son-in-law to be able to deal with 
his property. Why, Temple, something is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Nothing; I assure you nothing. Merely a letter 
from a person named Mildred White, who wishes to 
take my old house at Silverthorpe.” 

“Which you will let, of course.” 

“No. That is—I must—thiuk it—over.” 

“What! Are you going to keep it shut up for 
ever?” 

“T hardly know—I—I——” 

“Just so. You will talk about it after dinner. Go 
and dress.” 

The voices ceased: the earl and his guest separated, 
and Hilda stole from the house, burning with the re- 
solve which duty and jealousy alike prompted, and 
with her conviction of Fabian’s guilt confirmed be- 
yond the possibility of doubt. 

(To be continued.) 








Curxese Notions ABouT ENG.Isu.—-Chang, a very 
gentlemanly Chinaman, and a man of high literary 
attainments, who was Mr. Gibson’s teacher at ‘Tien- 
tsin, has lately arrived at the legation, to resume his 
duties in the same capacity. He now laughs 
heartily at the absurd notions which the inhabitants 
of the north held respecting the English. ‘i'bey 
appear to have been kept in profound ignorance re- 
specting us by tle officials in the south, who, while 
they spared no efforts to misrepresent our moral 
characteristics, seem cither to have likewise misre- 








presented onr physical, or to have taken no pains to 
correct certain most erroneous impressions pertain- 
ing thereto held by the people of the vorth. Chang 
states it as a fact that, until ocular demonstration 
convinced them of the contrary, they were impressed 
with the belief that we could not walk properly on 
shore, owing to being web-footed, and having no 
joints in our limbs; also that we saw best in the 
dark. These were the impressions which Chang, a 
man of ability and education, admits having himself 
entertained. It wonld seem to have been the objcet 
of the authorities at Canton to paint us in the worst 
possible character, to show the difficulty of their posi- 
tion in dealing with us; and thus, by representing 
us as uncontrollable savages, extenuate their failures 
in coercing us, and exaggerate their successes, where 
such had apparently resulted—in a word, magnify- 
ing generally the importance of their position, and 
making it appear that a tremendous responsibility 
rested on the shoulders of those who undertook the 
difficult and dangerous task of conducting “ barbarian 
affairs” in the south of the empire. 


EEE 


THE BRIDE’S DEATH. 


Terk is a little flower which grows wild, or with 
little care, in the gardens of southern France, which 
the country folks callby a name which is best inter- 
preted, “ The bride’s death.” 

It is a little, blue, frail innocent thing. Yet, if you 
ask the reason of its name, any peasant girl in Lan- 
guedoc will tell you the same story. 

‘There lived within sight of the Rhone, years ago, 
an old chemist and his daughter. He was a 
German by birth, but had married a Frenchwoman, 
and since that day dwelt in her native land. His 
pame was Werner. His daughter's Antoinette. 

She was a very handsome girl, and since her 
mother’s early death had been the ministering spirit 
of her old father’s humble dwelling, and was loved by 
him very fondly. 

She had a singular disposition, generally merry 
and good-humoured, but when aroused to anger 
utterly unappeasable, until she had in some way pun- 
ished the offender, and with her a quarrel was never 
made up with tears and kisses, as with other girls. 
It was a lucky thing that she quarrelled very 
rarely. 

Being beautiful, and in peasant eyes an heiress of 
some importance, even the dread which was gene- 
rally entertained of old Werner on account of his 
mysterious chemist lore, did not keep suitors from 
the door. 

But Antoinette looked coldly on all the sterner sex, 
until one autumn morning the young Marquis of 
Grenoble was brought by fate to break his arm at 
chemist Werner's door, and to be nursed back to 
health and strength by the old man, who was as cun- 
ning a leech as any in all Languedoc. 

It had been a dangerous illness, owing partly to 
the heat of the weather and the fact that the young 
marquis had been drinking much more wine than 
was good for him, and the recovery was quite a 
miracle. 

The youth was properly grateful, and wonld 
have rewarded the old man with money and costly 

ifts. 

° These being declined, he bestowed upon the chemist 
and his daughter his friendship, and became a regular 
visitor at theirlittle home. 

Soon he declared te Autoinette that he was mise- 
rable save in her presence, and tbat slie possessed not 
only his friendship but his heart. 

She was a warm-hearted, passionate creature, and 
after his avowal of love every day found the hand- 
some marquis dearer to her. 

For his sake she decked herself in holiday attire ; 
for his sake braided the splendid black hair that glit- 
tered like jet in the sunshine. 

Nothing she did but was done witha thought of 
him, and in view of her high position as his wife, she 
forsook her old compauions, and took to studying the 
speech and manners of tlose above her, until the 
little peasant valgarities into which she had fallen 
were quite unlearnt. 

The girls of her village were sorely vexed by this, 
and mavy @ slanderous word was spoken—many a 
taunting glance given towards the chemist’s beautiful 
daughter as she the cottage doors. 

Antoinette knew of themall, but she thought of 
her triumph when she should be at last Madame la 
Marquise, and held her peace. 

lt was enough for herthat young Grenoble held 
her brown hand sotenderly in their secret rambles 
by moonlight, and said such flattering things of her 
beauty aad her goodness. 

She trusted himas slie would have trusted an angel, 
but, alas! young Grenoble was only avery faulty, 
mortal. 











At last his visits to the cottage became rarer ; 





finally they ceased, and Antoinette, horror-stricken, 
heard a rumour that he was about to marry a beau- 
tiful young lady of his own rank within the next 
month. 

She wept and trembled, but refused to believe, 
and finally sought an interview with the young 
marquis. 

She met him on the road near his chateau, and he 
paused, confused but defiant, to confront her. 

“This is not true they tell me?” panted Antoinette.. 
“ You are not betrothed to that. blue-eyed lady. You 
love no one but me, as you have so often told me. 
They are slandering you—are they not, Grenoble?” 

And she looked up into his eyes lovingly. 

The youth put his arm about her waist. 

“ Tf they say I have ceased to love you, they Tie,” 
he said. “To besure my family insist that I shall 
marry Mademoiselle Amando; but what of that > 
I havestill another chateau, and you and I may yet 
be friends.” And he kissed her. 

Antoinette let him do it; she made no indignant 
— only from her black eyes glitfered sheathing: 

ightning. 

In a moment more she made him a curtsey and 
turned from him. What she thought, he could. not. 


guess. 

She said not one word. Perhapshe thought little. 
of her, for his wedding day drew near, and his young 
bride engrossed his thoughts. 

It came at last—as sunny and beautiful a morn 
as ever smiled on France—and everyone in the vil-- 
lage crowded towards the church to witness the cerc- 
mony, the women all wondering maliciously what. 
Antoinette would do now. 

For the girl herself, she arose at dawn, dtessed 
herself in her scarlet bodice and gold ¢ross and ear- 
rings, and went out beside the river. 

It was early spring, and only those pale, blue, tiny 
flowers were yetin bloom. Of these she plucked a. 
fragrant handful and carried them into her: father’s: 
laboratory. 

She remained therean hour, then with her bouquet 
took her place at the church porch, to await tle com-- 
ing of the bridal party. 

They came at last; and when the bride, in her 
white veil, crossed the porch, Antoinette stepped: 
forward. 

“ Wear these, gentle lady,” she said. “One be-- 
stows them who lias loved also.” And she put the 
flowers into the bride's fingers. 

The lady received them witha smile, and they wero- 
in her bosom when she knelt at the altar. She bad 
never heard of Antoinette, and the gift and the speech 
pleased her: besides, at that day the flowers had, 
never been called ‘‘bride’s death,” but ouly “ bride’s 
beauty.” 

The ceremony went on—the holy words were- 
uttered. It was time for the bride to rise, but she did 
not move. 

The priest spoke to her in vain. The bridegtoonr 
bent over her. ‘‘She has fainted!" he cried; «nd 
the group of anxious friends pressed about the beau-- 
tiful girl. 

‘They lifted her and bore her to ‘the air. Alas! she- 
had not fainted. She was dead ! 

The consternation was great. The excitement 
spread to the peasants atthe porch. They who knew 
the story of Antoinette’s slighted love began to speak- 
of the flowers. Until then they had lain in the dead. 
bride’s bosom. 

Now a celebrated physician stepped forward to re- 
move them. As he did so,a strange subtle aroma. 
struck his senses, and he flung them from him. 

“ They are poisoned !” he cried. “‘ The bouquet has- 
murdered her! Itis an art the Germans understand... 
Arrest the woman who gave them to her !” 

Search was made for Antoinette, but she had 
vanished; and when the gend’armes sought her cot-- 
tage, it was empty. 

The chemist and his daughter were never seen. 
again ; but from that hour the pale blue flower, which, 
is the first to bloom beside the Rhone, was called no- 
longer “ bride’s beauty,” but “ bride’s death,” and it 
would be deemed au omen of the greatest. ill shouldt 
the least bud or blossom be found among’ tlie 
flowers bestowed upon a bride in Languedoc. 

M. K. D. 
EEE ess 


Wuar makes “ Brug Warer.”—Any one who has: 
made a veritable sea voyage cannot have failed to no— 
tice the intensely blue colour of the water in certain. 
parts of the ocean. In the vicinity of land, he wil 
have seen the water of a bright green colour, which 
will be found to prevail until soundings cease to be 
struck. In the deep unfathomable parts of the ocean, 
he will have seen the water of so deep a blue as to be 
fully as dark as. the strongest solution of blue vitriol ; 
and even in the regions where deep blueis the general 
colour of the sea, he may have seen, if he have been 
in the Gulf Stream, or gone ‘down the, Trades,” 
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localities. There isa current in the China Sea that 
washes the Aleutisn Islands, and is so dark, as com- 
pared with the other waters of the ocean, that the 
Japanese callit the Black Stream. Other ocean-streams 
there are, and particular portions of the ocean itself, 
which are more blue than their neighbours. Every 
West India voyager knews the marvellous blue of the 
Trade-wind waters, * * * The true cause 
of this blue colour of the ocean is to be found in 
the saltness of the ocean; and in the case of the West 
Indian waters, to the absence of those causes which 
are in full operation in more northern latitudes, and 
which as clearly mark the seas of those regions to be 
different from those more southerly, as their respec- 
tive climates are distinguished by different degrees of 
heat and cold. Itis observedin the pools or brine- 
vats of salt-works, that the more concentrated the 
water the bluer the colour of, it, the saltest of sll 
being of a hue nearly as deep as that of it:> intertro- 
pical waters, The light green colour of the North 
Sea and the Polar Seas, is to the blue of more 
southerly waters what the middle brine-vat is to 
the vatin which erystallization takes place; and the 
Gulf Stream, off the coasts of the Carolinas, and the 
waters of the Trade wind region, are to the other 
waters of the Atlantic what the.last vat is to the 
penultimate vat; tliat is to say, the dark blue sea is 
salter than the light-green sea, and the deeper the 
blue the salter the water. 


[SESE 
A ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. ° 


Amone the.candidates who are soliciting the trus- 
tees of Goosnargh Hospital for “decayed gentlefolks,” 
Preston, to listen their prayers, and to grant them the 
place now vacant, is one whose case is remarkable— 
so remarkable that it would have moved the sympa- 
thies of the worthy founder, Dr. Bushell, had he been 
living to superintend the institution. The story can- 
not be understood without its preface, and therefore it 
is here supplied. 

About the same time that Dr. Bushell died, a gay 
man of high birth married a lady of distinguished 
origin—the Lady Lucy Montagu, one of the sisters of 
the last Earl of Halifax—an honour, by the way, re- 
cently revived and bestowed upon a gentleman who 
has no pretensions to any relationship with the Mon- 
tagues. Of this union the offspring consisted of a boy 
and a girl, the mother dying while they were infants, 
and the father speedily marrying again. 

Heartlessness was even more common in the age of 
George Il. than now. It is related of that monarch 
that he was playing at whist when a note was thrust 
into his hand informing him of the decease of his eld- 
est son, Frederick, Prince- of Wales, and that he 
curtly whispered in German to his royal spouse, sit- 
ting at the table, “ Frizt ist todt” (‘‘ Fred is dead”), 
continuing the game with his usual stolid indifference 
of manner. 

The “Fritz” was a boon companion of the father 
of the two children left without a mother as just re- 
lated, and in honour of him the boy was named 
Frederick. The daughter was named Lucy, after her 
mother. Both were placed with a foster-mother, 
named Bradley, who was nearly related to. Mr. Brad- 
ley, a draper and tailor, then living in Fishergate, 
Preston 


The boy was taken in hand by his father (who was 
created the first Earl of Guildford), and became an 
eminent statesman, well-known as Lord North. The 
girl was adopted: by her mother’s sisters, the ladies 
Montagu, and by them educated at Bushy House, 
then the residence of their brother, George Dunk, 


the third Karl of Halifax. 
and romantic, 

Her uncle, the earl, was one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and was waited upon by a Mr. Brett, one 
of the officials, who succeeded in winning the affec- 
tions of young Lady Lucy North. But all means 
were had recourse to for the purpose of checking the 
affair, and they succeeded. 

In the revulsion _ of feeling thus occasioned, the 
disappointed girl sought the counsels of her foster- 
mother, Mrs. Bradley. At that time young Bradley, 
the son of Mr. Bradley mentioned above, was lodging 
with his relative. He was thrown into contact with 
Lady Lucy North; he proposed to her, and in less 
than a week after they were married at Keith’s Chapel, 
May Fair, London. 

The married pair were very young; the husband 
was probably eighteen, and the wife did not exceed 
that age. They settled in this town—the sister of an 
English Premier and the daughter of an earl being 
the wife of a Preston tradesman. One of her daughters 
afterwards marvied Mr. James Thomson, dyer, 
formerly of Water-street; another (the youngest) 
married Mr. Kemp, whose daughter, Miss Kemp, is 
now a petitioner for the vacant place in Goosnargh 
Hospital, 

Surely Dr. Bushell would have given, and pro- 
Lably his trustees will give, a favourable ear to the 


Her fate was melancholy 


-smile. 


petition of Miss Kemp, and in this way afford to one 
of the descendants of Lord North’s sister an asylum 
for the remainder of a life which has been spent, thus 
far, creditably and irreproachably. 





OSMOND. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MAXWELL would have preferred to remain master 
of his own reflections, at least for 4 while longer, but 
the mail guard evinced a deeided penchant for con- 
versation, and at length the young officer threw off 
his selfish mood and joined with him; nor did he re- 
pent his condescension, for the guard was thoroughly 
acquainted with English life and manners, having 
been for many years a police officer, and in his con- 
versation Maxwell found much to iuterest and in- 
struct. 

The various points of interest on the route were 
as the pages of a primer to the guard; and to one in 
our hero's position his explanations and remarks were 
not only timely, but they were really serviceable; for 
one who felt himself an Englishman, and yet, at the 
age of twenty years, was entering the kingdom for 
the first time, most assuredly needed a thorcughly 
versed traveller for his own information. 

Thus passed the time till nightfall. A light, fleecy 
vapour, that had been gradually gathering and working 
its way up from the vales and meadow lands, now 
reached its shadowy curtain into the heavens, so that 
the gentle stars were shut out from their vigils, and, 
though not really gloomy in its aspect, yet the night 
was darker than usual. 

The coach had entered the confines of Berkshire, 
and the driver was urging his horses on, so as to reach 
the inn where he was to change’ horses, and allotv 
his passengers to obtain their suppers, whien the mail 
guard, who had taken his seat by the side of Maxwell, 
above the driver’s box, suddenly stopped in his con- 
versation and bent his ear towards the road over 
which they had come, 

A noise which would scarcely have fallen upon 
the ears of the common traveller, was sure to 
arouse the ever-watchful vigilance of the guard 
of the English mail, for ere the railways began to 
gird the kingdom with their iron bands, there 
was no point towards which the cupidity of the 
highwayman was more attracted than towards 
the mail-bags; but the introduction of Mr. Palmer's 
plan of contracting with the regular stage coaches for 
its cou veyance, under the immediate care of aguard, had 
somewhat obviated this danger, though not entirely. 

“Do ye hear that, sir?” asked the guard, after 
listening for several moments. 

“To what do you allude?” asked Maxwell, who 
had heard nothing in particular. 

“Do you not hear that curricle behind us?” 

“ T hear a waggon of some kind,” returned Max- 
well, as the sound of distant wheels for the first time 
fell upon his ear, “but I am not able to tell what 
it is.” 

“No, I suppose not,” remarked the guard, with a 
“You, whose only accent to awaken alarm is 
the sound of the waking tempest, or the roar of the 
enemy's cannon, cannot be expected to know the 
nature of our shore contrivances from their mere 
sound.” 

“Don’t you let. that go so, Max,” interrupted old 
Paul, who had caught the remark of the guard, and 
who had thereupon turned quickly in hisseat. “ Tell 
‘im the roar of the enemy's guns is masic toevery true 
English sailor. There ain’t no harm in them things, 
no more’n there is in the pipe to grog.” 

Maxwell smiled at the old man’s sensitiveness on 
this particular point, and turning to the guard, he re- 
marked: ' 

“The old man has faced the enemy’s guns for over 
fifty years, sir, and of course you will yield him that 
point?” 

“Certainly, and with pride,” returned the guard, 
as he raised his hat respectfully to the old boatswain. 

“ Sometimes, p’raps,” said old Paul, rather apologe- 
tically, for he was moved to a sense of his whimsicality 
by the guard's affability, ‘there be a few bearta’at 
beat rather quick time when they see an enemy's line- 
o’-battle ship loomin’ up to wind’rd, but when the 
first broadside comes there ain’t no more fear. Ev'ry 
Englishman’s a lion arter the enemy burns his first 

wder.” 

Paul turned, after this explanation, to resume his 
conversation with the driver, and Maxwell remarked 
to his companion : 

“You alluded to the sound of those wheels; what 
is there strange about them?” 

‘Why, I have been listening to them for some time 
back, and there is something curious, to say the least 
in their movement. It is a curricle,as youcan observe 
by its sound, for it has only two wheels, and is evi- 





dently drawn by two horses. For the last half hour 


it has followed very near to us, and thongh perfeeflg 
able, yet it does not pass, but contrives to maintain 
just about such a distance in our rear.” 

“And what do you judge from that?” adked 
Maxwell. 

“Simply that some one is dogging the coach* 
answered the guard, as he again bent his ear towards 
the point from whence the sound proceeded. “ There, 
do you notice that? They are walking their horses 
now, though you are aware that they have level grouré 
on which to travel.” 

Thestage coach was now ascending a gentleeminence, 
and the driver had allowed his horses to come to « 
walk, and now tbat the circumstance had been 
pointed out to him, the young man could easily per- 
ceive that whoever were following ‘them had alse 
hauled their animals up to a walk. 

“What's the matter aloft, there?” asked old Part, 
again turning towards those who were seated above 
him. “Anything hove in sight, astern?” 

“No, nothing in particular,” returned Osmond 
“We only heard a carriage of some kind, and mg 
friend here has been explaining to me what it is.” 

‘“‘Larnin’ to make out shore si’nals, eh?” uttered 
Paul, with achuckle, again resuming his look-out aliead. 

“Never mind,” the guard said, as he settled back 
in his seat, “ we will haul up in the course of fifteea 
minutes, and then, if the curricle passes, we can make 
it out.’ 

Although the guard had evidently resolved upon 
bestowing no more attention upon the following 
sounds, yet his mind, habitually trained to such 
watchfulness, would bend in that direction, and his 
conversational powers were proportionately crushed. 

The vehicle still followed, at about the same dis- 
tance as when first noticed, and while yet the young 
officer listened, a sudden suspicion flashed across his 
mind, and it came too in a somewhat tangible shape. 
The image thus called up in Osmond’s brain had « 
form and feature, and it also—a circumstance rare 
with sudden suspicions — had somewhat of reasoe 
upon which to rest. 

A few moments he reflected upon the circumstances 
attending the route thus far, and then turning te- 
wards his companion, he remarked, in as careless a 
tone as possible : 

“ You said that a curricle was behind us?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“With two horses?” 

“Ves.” 

“Aud have you any idea where such a velide 
might be obtained ?” 

“Oh, anywhere in the large village through whick 
we have passed,” answered the guard; and thea 
placing his finger’s ends upon his forehead, as if te 
aid him in concentrating his thoughts, be continued te 
himself, “ Let’s see—Bugle had no curricle in hie 
stable, Wyman had one, but he had only one horee- 
Withers had no carriages at all in. All gone to the 
race at White Church. It must have come from 
Winchester.” 

“Winchester, did you say?” quickly asked @s- 
mond, as he eagerly caught the guard’s last remark. 
“Yes, it must have come from Winchester; or 
else it has come in from some of the cross-roads, 
which is yery probable, though, at all events, I think 
it is somebody following the coach.” 

Again Maxwell sank back into his own thoughts, 
which seemed to have been rendered more pointed 
from the information he had just obtained, but in a few 
moments more the twinkling light ahead announced 
that the village was near, and ere long the coach 
came to a stop in front of the inn where the passen- 
gers were to take supper. 

“ Driver,” asked Maxwell, “ how long shall we stop 
here 2?” 

“ Well,” replied that functionary, thus addressed, ia 
his peculiar matter-of-fact manner, “ got to change the 
mail—take supper—see to the hLorses—pick up twe 

ngers. It'll be over half an hour.” 

“ And how far is it to Windsor ?” 

“ Eight miles an’ a half.” 

Maxwell took old Paul by the buttonhole of hie 
jacket and led him on one side. 

“ Paul, we are followed by some one.” 

“ Followed, eh ?” returned the old man, gazing witie 
upraised eyebrows at the face of his protege, just re- 
vealed by the light of the coach lamp. “ ‘Then there 
was somethin’ astern ?” 

“Yes, Paul, and 1 have reason to believe that it 
was us they are after. The guard thinks the car- 
riage that has been in our wake must have come from 
Winchester.” 

“Blow me, Max, f I don’t believe you're right. 
The Mister Morgan Lucival ain’t satisfied wi’ his 
look at me.” 

“Yes, ang there's something more than that, you 
may depend, Paul,” returned Maxwell, as'‘le bent bis 
head a moment in deep thought. 

“ It’sme they be after, ifany body, for cert’nly nobody 





wants vou, Max.” 
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“ Perhaps not, but, nevertheless, who overhauls Paul 
Marline must weather Osmoud Maxwell's broadside 
first.” 

“ Heaven bless you, Max!” exclaimed the old, man, 
as he grasped his compauion by the band. “ We'll 
sink or float, just aw heaven's, willin’, but-it ‘ll be 
alongside o’ each other, wou't it ?” 

Yes, it will, Paul,” Maxwell said, from the bottom 
of his heart,. “ Yes, it will, The gale caunot blow 
that shall separate us, till te Almighty’s,.call shall 
summons one of us to heaven. But supper, is ready 
—now you go ip and eat yours, while I stand and 
watch outside; and when yeu've done, you can relieve 
me. IfSir Philip or his villayous companion, one or 
both, are follewing us, weshallhave the weather-gage 

f them, for the,quick ear of the guard has detected 
them, when no oné.else on the face of ihe earth would 
have noticed that éhere was any one at allin our wake. 
Go, now, and beara hand, Paul, for I'm as hungry, as 
a half-rationed foretopman.” 

With a characteristic “Ay, ay, sir,” the old sailor 
obeyed without farther remark, and as soon as he had 
disappeared within the house, Maxwell set himself 
upon the wate). 

The young manlistened attentively for theapproach 
of the carriage he bad heard behind the coach, but 
though he waited patiently for over ten minutes he 
heard nothing from it. 

This circumstance ‘more than ever confirmed him 
in the suspicions. he had entertained, and when Paul 
came at length to relieve him, he stated the weight 
which the non-appearance of the curricle had on his 
inind, but kit it te the old sailor's owa judgment to 
follow such a course as he saw fit. 

For a few moments aftcr Maxwell had gone in to 
lis supper, old Paul remained standing just where 
Lis protégé had left him, but ere long he muttered to 
Limself : 

“"Taint no use standin’ hero, ‘cause f them fellers 
be follerin’ us they wou't be likely to show ’emselves. 
IT know what itis. That ere willain, Mister Bunk 
Walland, or Lucival, as he calls ‘imself, is just afeared 
o’ me, ’cause I knows ’im, an’ he thipks to clapa 
stopper ou my tongue. I’) just haul my wind out o' 
this an’ git. somewhere so as to take an obser¥ation, 
that’s what I'll do.” 

About a hundred rods from the inn, from which 


point the village lights had first been distinguishable 


to the travellers, there was an abrupt curve in the 
road, where it swept around a small wood-crowned 
knoll. 

Old Paul had noticed it as he came along, and to- 
wards this point he turned his steps. Ere he reached 
it, however, he clambered over the hedge and took his 
way along through the field beyond, keeping as near 
in towards the hedge as possible, until he came to the 
foot of the knoll, 

Here he listened a moment, but hearing nothing, 
save the light moaning of the wind througli the foli- 
1ge above him, be crept up to the summit, and turned 
his head towards the road. 

‘To eyes so-inured to darkness as were, Paul Mar- 
line’s, the present sable curtain presented uo insur- 
mountable obstacle to his vision, though of course he 
found some difficulty in following the course of the 
road at a distance of more than one or two.rods, 

The old man placed his gpen hand above his eyes, 
contracted his brows till the lids almost met, and then 
began todefine the objects ahead of him. 

‘wo or three minutes liad he remained thus, and 
was upon the point of giving up, when he detected a 
dark object just looming up abovea clumpof slrub-oaks 
which grew up the roadside, and presently he made 
out a second object like the first. 

Moving the branches gently ov either side, so as to 
make as little noise as possible, Paul crept down the 
opposite slope of tho hill towards the shrub-caks. 

As theold mav neared the spot, Le settled upon his 
hands and knees, and at length. found a place where 
he could peep through the hedge, ayd it required but 
a moment to reveal to his gaze a light, open vehicle, 
to which were attached two horses, aud containing 
two men. 

One of them in a voice which Pau) had nover before 
heard, was just asking a question, the gist of which 
the old man could not gather, but the other's answer 
assured him : 

“On, no!” returned the second occupant of the 
eurricle, in a voice which Paul at once recognized as 
that of Mr. Morgan Lucival; “that wouldn't do, for 
the old bo’sn knows me, or, at.any rate, he suspects 
me, and if Lshould show myself he'd haul his wind 
and run.” 

“ Vell, 't don’t matter,” said the first speaker, in a 
careless sort of a tone; “ 'spose I can tip his vinkalone, 

l’ve tipp’d a Bow Street afore now ven I hadn't half 
the chance. You pay an’ I'll vork. You'll be satisfied, 
and so vill hi—that’s the hidee.” 

“ Yes, so that you stop his gab. I've got business 
of my bands, aud if he does know me, and I’m sure 
he does, he'll blow, and I'll be nabbed” 


“An’ that'd bea finish, youldn’t it?” xather con- 
solingly remarked the cockney, “ But don't be hon- 
easy. I'll dowse the bo'sn vile you goes on to Lunnnn, 
an [ von’t blow, you may be sure.” 

Here the eonversation settled into a common-place 
monotony, and-untit -the-post-hern- announced that 
‘the coach was about to start Paul heard no more of 
interest, and creepiulg back by the way he had come, 
jhe reached the inn just as the mail-guard was clam- 
bering up into his séat. ’ 

' “See, anything, Paul ?” asked: Maxwell, who yet 
stood upon the ground. 2 

® Yes, an’ heard, too.. But yoi'll have to wait till 
we drop anchor, in Windsor, ‘cause ye see that guard 
man’s got, his own seat agin, an’ we can’t talk. It'll 
be werry pleasabt when you hear it, Max,” 

The coach started on its way, and once or twice 
during the remainder,of the route, the sound of fol- 

wing wheels were heard, . 

Maxwell was taciturn and thoughtful with anxiety 
and doubt, but eld Paul, who-was alone the present 
object. of threatening evil, went again into his yarn- 
spinning with the driver, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 


ee 


CHAPTER VIL 


Ar the ho‘gl in Windsor, Maxwell obtained a 
double-bedded ,apartment, iato which both himself 
and Paul hed their baggage carried, and as the night 
was already far advanced when they arrived, they 
soon sought their rogm. ; 

The old man seated himself in a chair, and placing 
his broad hands upon his Kneas, he related. to his 
protéjé all that he had seen and heard from his hiding- 
place behind the, hedge. 

Maxwell's eyes sn and sparkled as his com- 
panion, continued, and over his face swept a variety 
of unwonted emotions. 

Had the meditated evil been aimedagsinst himself, 
he would have only been neryed. to,a feeling of utter 
defiance; but that it. was meant for the head of the 
old man who had been to him a father and constant 
protector, roused the tiger ia his bosom, and the 
moment Paul had closed his narrative, the youth ex- 
claimed: , 

, "T'l'not see Lord Wilton till. this villain isin my 
clutches; but I'll not spill, his blood—the earth shal! 
not, be,cursed with its noisome stregm. The hang- 
man's shall be his death.” 

“Don't, be, rash, Max,” said Paul, in a toue and 
manner that showed his course of action tvas laid out, 
“ for this Mister Lucival will be off for Lunnun afore 
you or I.can put a stopper on ‘im, an’ as for 'tother 
willain, I shall know ‘im afore he can hurt any- 
body. The best thing we can do, is.to let Lueival ga, 
"eause maybe, by keepin’ sight o’ him, we may make 
aut som? o’ the rest o’ em. He ain't alone, Max, you 
may depend on't.” 

“No, I think not,” returned Maxwell, in a thought- 
ful mood, but seeming to have. coincided with the old 
man’s ideas. | 

“T know he ain't. T tell ye, Max, there's a reg'lar 
plot,—a.real willanous plot, in this ere affair.” 

“ There's one thing I'm glad of, at any rate,” Max- 
well said, 

* What's that ?” 

“That Sir Philip has nothing to do with this 
matter.” 

“Then you think he-hasn't ?” ; 

“ Certainly 1 de, Paul, Lucival has evidently ex- 
cused himself away from the baronet, in order to get 
you out.of the way without his knowledge, for though 
there is, something strange about Sir Philip, yet I 
think that, as far as his connexion with this. villain is 
concerned, he is & dupe rather than an accomplice. 
Probably, Lucival, is afraid that you will inform Sir 
Philip of his real character.” 

Old Paul gazed at Maxwell for a full minute with- 
out speaking, his mind, the while, seeming to divell 
with his own thoughts; rather than with what his 
companion had said; but at length he uttered, in 
slow, measured, and peculiarly ¢mphasized accents : 

“ Yes—well—hope, you be correct, Max. At any 
rate, I shan’t argufy on that pint. If'Sir Philip be 
innocent I shall be—glad, that’s all.” 

“So shall I, Paul. But we'll turn in now, and in 
the morning we'll talk over the matter.” 

The old man Knew that his protégé was fatigued, 
and, without farther remark he proceeded to divest 
himself of his clothes, and erelong the two shipmates 
were locked in that. sweet slumber, the bars of which 
no sin can shake, and no guilt-heaved conscience un- 
loosen. 

The morning dawned, and with tbe. first streams of 
yellow light, old Paul was “on his pegs.” His move- 
ments aroused Maxwell, and it was agreed that they 
shouli take a walk before breakfast. 

After Paul had got lis moruing’s grog he took 
Maxwell under his guidance, and togother they took 
a turn down by the Thames, 





Everything in that old city possessed such interest 
for the young man that little was Said ou the subject 
of the events of the preceding evening, and until the 
hour for breakfast he feasted his eyes on the grand 
sources of curiosity that everywhere met iis gaze. 

After breakfast the young man made foquiries re- 
specting Lord Wilton, and from one of the gentlemen 
in the reading-room, he I that his lordship, 
having had company from London, had left Windsor 
Castle, and taken rooms at the hotel near the park, 
Maxwell felt a little anxious abdut leaving Paul, ana 
would the old man have consented lie would have had 
his company ; but Paul was no hand for high ‘assdci- 
ations when not particularly invited, and assuring his 
protégé that there was no danger, and even laughing 
at the bare idea, he persuaded him to make him- 
self easy on his account, so at as early an hour 
as he j ndged would be expedient, Maxwell left his old 
friend and took a coach for Lord Wilton’s hotel. 

Having been set down at the door of the hotel, our 
hero entered the hall, and having seut his card up, 
s00n received a summons from one of “hfs lordship’s 
own servants to follow him. : a 

Maxwell was‘ushered into a sumptuous apartment, 
through the windows of which floated ‘the fragrance 
of a thousand sweet-scented flowers, while around 
upon the carved. walls were suspended some of the 
choicest paintings of the day. 

Lord Wilton arose from a deep-seated lolling-chair 
in which he had beon reclining, and received the young 
officer with an air Ofeoo! politeness. ~ 

“Mr. Maxwell, Lord, Wilton isat your service,” said 
the gentleman, as.he extended his hand. 

“And I at Lord Wilton’s,” replied the young man, 
not at all abashad-by the ‘stern and somewhat austere 
manner of his lordship. “ I bear despatches, sir, from 
the Governor-General of India, and also a note from 
Captain St. Moorey.” 

“ Aha,” ‘uttered his lordship, as he put forth his 
hands to receive the documents, lis face relaxing 
somewhat of its sternness as he found his. visitor en- 
trusted with matters.of such importance. ‘ Be seated, 
Mr. Maxwell. ‘There are books and papers,” 

Lord Wilton pointed to a'table as he spoke, but ere 
Maxwell took the proffered’ seat;, he had discovered 
that there was a third patty'in the room, and while 
his host was reading St.’ Mootey’s letter, he could not 


but allow his eyes to rest for a moment upon the object ' 


that had so unexpectedly met his gaze. 
Upon a low ottoman, in one of the deep alcoves 
that let in a gothic window, at the opposite side of 


‘the apartment, sat a female, who held upon her lap a 


latge gilt-bound volume, the leaves of which she was 
busily engaged in turning over, as if dearching out 
some particular page. : 

If her age had kept ay with the womanly develop- 
meats that were visible in her face, then she must 
have been somewhat near eigliteen or nineteen years 
of age. oe 

The falling curls that swept down in, sunny ticg- 
lets over her shoulders partially ‘hid the cheek and 
temple, but yet in the slightly Grecian profile the 
main features of the face were visible, and a man more 
dewply skilled in physioguomical beatity than was 
Osmond Maxwell would have hesitated ére he passed 
that face without bestowing upon it a second look. 

There was ‘at the present time a shade of pensive 
pelepchely overshadowing the fair feattres, but it 

etracted nothing “from the life of the picture, but 
rather gave more soul,“more depth, to the brow that 
sat like a regal gem above the beauties beneath. 

In form, the lady was neither smal! nor largé, 
neither tall nor short, but if one might judge of the 
whole by the revealed parts, as she sat upon the otto- 
man, she would appear to possess one of those forms 
in which health leads grace by the hand, bold enough 
to command respect, and yet retiring enotgli' to repel 
undue familiarity. 

She was arrayed in a simple black satin robe, in 
the bosom of which sparkled a diamond brooch, ‘the 
only piece of jewellery that essayed ‘to vie with her 
own personal charms, except we notice a small 
emerald that encircled one of her white fingers 

Upon this fair being Maxwelf might have gazed 
for an hour without realizing the presence of aught 
else, had not a motion of tle lady’s head brought her 
facetowards him. - 

He caught the soft light of her lustrous eyes, how- 
ever, before they actually rested upon him, and t hen 
he turned his gaze towards Lord Wilton, ‘ 

As his lordship read patt way through St. Mootey’s 
letter, the lines of his countenance began to resold 
themselvesinto a more kindly look, bat he raised not 
his eyes from the sheet till he had read it to the 
end. 

Then the gentle feelings that had been gradually 
growing upon his features warmed to a look of gener- 
ous friendship, and as he laid the letter upon a table 
at his side, he arése from his seat, and approaching 
his visitor, he.extended his hand, saying, as he di 
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“My dear sir, I am under obligations to St. Moorey 
for sending you to me, and I deem it an hononr, sir, 
to make your acquaintatice.” 

Maxwell's eyes gréw moist beneath the genérous 
kindness of the old noble, and his nether lip trembled 
as he returned : 

“JY don't know the outward forms and expressions 
of your titled circles, my lord, but, believe me, your 
kindness makes warm a heart that I trust will prove 
worthy of it.” 

“You have already proved yourself worthy the 
kindness of every Englishman, sir;’- Wilton replied. 
“St. Moorey has given me in his letter an epitome of 
your life, and you may rest assured that you will be 
received with respect by the lords to whom you are 
commissioned. If it so please you, you can remain in 
Windsor for several days to come, and during that 
time you may consider my hotel your home.” 

“I should be happy so to do, sir,” Maxwell said, 
while his heart swelled with gratitude, “‘ bat I fear my 
business will call me away.” 

“Oh, no,” veturned his lordship, “I know the 
nature of the despatches you bear, and any time 
within a week will answer for their delivery; and 
besides, I will. be ible for your delay.” 

“But, sir, Ihave another package to deliver. be- 
sides those to the Lords of the Admiralty,and I fear that 
in that quarter your excuse for me would be of little 

4] ¥ 


avail. , 

“Oh, yes, yes,” Lord Wilton uttered, while a pecu- 
liar light overspread his countenance. “ St. Moorey 
mentioned the circumstance. But perhaps I can help 
you out of that, too—at least, I will make the attempt. 
Rose,” he continued, turning towards the lady who 
sat in the aleove, 

The lady arose from the low ottoman at the sound 
of Lord Wilton’s voice, and laying her book aside she 
advanced towards the gentlemen. 

‘Mr. Maxwell,” said his lordship, “allow me the 
pleasure of introducing te your acquaintance the Lady 
Rosalind Hubert. Rosa, this gentleman is a naval 
officer just arrived from Calcutta.” 

“ The daughter of Lord Colford ?” uttered Maxwell, 
as he advanced a step. 

“ Tie same.” 

In the breast of Qsmond Maxwell there were some 
strange emotions, as he felt the warm hand of Rosa- 
lind Hubert laid with a modest, yet frank grace within 
hie own. 

Had his expectations prepared him for the interview, 
he might have counted upon the cost of his emotions, 
but as it was, they came whelming over his soul with 
the power that utterly debarred him from concealing 
or mitigating them, and foremost among them all 
stood the image of that man, who was to take her 
father’s place as her earthly guardian ; but the young 
man quickly quelled his exterior embarrassment, and 
in a tone and manner of open-hearted, gentle frank- 
ness which a life; on the ocean’s cradling bosom 
gives to her noblest sons, he welcomed her to his ac- 


quaintance. 

Rosalind Hubert gazed up into the face of the young 
officer as she heard the sound of his voice, and over 
her own fair features there swept a shade of some 
sudden thought. 

She did not tremble, nor did, she hesitate in her 
manner, but there was an earnestness in her gaze, a 
sort of inquiring look, that marked her comport, which 
could not escape the notice of Osmond. 

“ You are from, India,,.then,, Mr. Maxwell?” said 
Rosalind, as. soon as they were seated, 

“Yes, lady My ship anchored in Portsmouth only 
the day before yesterday.” 

“And did you know my father?” asked she, while 
a bright tear trembled in her eye. 

‘I did know him, lady, as one who was beloved by 
all bis acquaintance, and his memory I know to be 
embalmed in the hearts of all who kuew him.” 

“Yes, Mr. Maxwell, I believe it.. A child may 
not speak without prejudice, but .yet I can say from 
my. heart, that I have lost a noble, generous and 
doting father. Heaven bless him and give him a 
better home.” 

The fair girl wiped the tears from her cheek as she 
spoke, and.though she thus let forth the silent mes- 
senger of her soul, yet her grief was not of that kind 
that intrudes itself. 

A month bad. passed since she had first learned of 
her father’s death, and the sorrow that had at first 
broke: open the deep fountains of her soul’s most 
bitter grief had now settled down into that calm re- 
signation that marks the meek spirit of the Christian 
woman. 

The allusion to her departed parent had brought. 
forth the: tear, but. it ‘had now performed its holy 
mission, and the calmness of! her social bearing was 
restored. 

In an instant the young man marked the change, 
and in a tone now {ree from all constraint save such 
as his native modesty imposed, be said: 

“ Had I known, lady, that you were here, I might 


have taken advantage of the circumstance, for I have 
a package for you.” 

“Prom my uncle?” 

“ No—it is from the Governor-General: Your uncle 
has already arrived.” 

“Sir Philip arrived?’ uttered Rosalind, in a tone 
half of ‘surprise, and half of disappointment, but 
without any satisfaction. 

“Yes,” returned Maxwell, “he came in the coach 
with me as far as Winchester, but there he took 
the more direct reute through Surrey,” 

“ And he goes directly to London ?’ 

“ Yes, lady—so he told me.” 

“'Tlyen, my lord,” said the lady, turning to Wilton, 
“T shall have to leave you at once, for it is absolutely 
necessary that I should be in London to receive my 
uncle, for you know he comes with a power of at- 
torney, and much of the business, in its detail, will 


uire my presence.” 
ihend Wilton’ remained in deep thought for a mo- 
ment, and then, in a kind of calculating manner which 
marked all his business, he said: 

“Yes, I think you will have to go, Rosa, and did 
not circumstances preveat, I’ woald accompany you. 
Oliapplebar and Mordaant are both in Bath, and I 
know not that it would be proper for you to wait their 
return, so——Ah, I had like to have forgotten—here 
is Mr. Maxwell, just in season. If you-will accept 
his escort, I will let you go at ence.” 

Rosalind smiled a silent assent to her host, and then 
timning to the young man, with the smile still upon 
her face, she said : 

“If it would be no inconvenience to yeu, sir?” 

“ On the contrary, lady,” returned Maxwell, with a 
slight tumultuousness of the bosom, but'in an easy and 
graceful tone, nevertheless, ‘it would afford me a 
pleasure to be thus honoured.” 

“And now, when shall we go, my lerd?” asked 
Rosalind. 

“That may be as it suits your comvenience. My 
yacht is at your service at any time.” 

“Then let it be after an early dinner to-morrow,” 
said the lady. 

“That will do,” replied Lord Wilton, “ provided the 
wind and weather are favourable. You will dine with 
me to-morrow, Mr. Maxwell, and then my crew will 
take you to London; and, by-the-way, St. Moorey 
tells me in his letter that old Pawl Marline is with 

ou.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Then let bim come. I have a peculiar respect 
for that old sea-dog.” 

Thus matters were arranged between our hero and 
his new acquaintances, and after an hour’s common- 
place conversation, during whith Lord Wilton grew 
warmer in his admiration of the young officer, and 
during which, also, the first restraint of natural 
timidity between Maxwell and the lady had worn off, 
the youth took his leave, promising to call the next 
day, bring old Paul, and the package from the 
Governor-General, take dinner, ‘aud then start for 
-Lendon. } f Nal logan 

Phere were some curious emotions in the bosom of 
Osmond Maxwell as he turned from Lord Wilton's 
hotel. 

The image of Rosalind Habert floated through his 
brain, and with it came a host of others. 

Her almost hedvenly loveliness, ber mild and 
charming manner, her soft nrelancholy, and her orphan 
situation, were points that dwelt upou Maxwell's heart 
witha peculiar power. 

Then his thoughts reverted to Sir Philip the man 
who was, for a time, at least,to sway the parental 
sceptre over her destinies. 

His mind, already wrought wp: to saspicion, now 
lost itself in a sort of doubt and anxiety that fairly” 
surprised himself when he realized ‘ite full power ; but 
however strange it may seem—and, indeed, we know 
not why it should be strange at all~he resclved that, | 
if it laidin his power, be would protect: her. 

Poor Osmond Maxwell! When he told St. Modrey 
that his heart was strong, he knew not what subtle 
enemies might beset it, 

He had, from a vague suspicion, imagined a giant 
evil to be arrayed a, Rosalind: Hubert, and he 
had resolved to be her protector! 

He asked not himself whence came the feeling, but 
he probably thought it was only the natural result of 
a desire to befriend the lady, as he would have done 
towards any one else! 

Such’ is’ the feeling which a man ‘experiences but 
once in a lifetime. 7k 

Jt comes in the dark, and must kindle its own flame 
in the heart, and ’tis not. until the flame mounts toa 
glowing light, that the mischievous incendiary is 
fairly discovered. 

(To be continued.) 
a 

Annuities ro Princess HELENA AND PRINCE 

ALrrep.—The two Aets af Parliament (cans. 7 and 8 





of the 29th of Victoria) to enable Her Majesty to 


settle annuitics of the Princess Helena and Princo 
Alfved have just béenprinted. In the first-mentioned 
Act the Queen is empowered to grant an annuity to 
her Royal Highness of £6,000, to be settled in such 
manner as Her Majesty shall think proper, to com- 
mence from the date of the marriage of her Roya: 
Highness with Prince Clristian. The annuity is ic 
be charged on the Consolidated Fund. In the seeonc 
Act the annuity to Prince Alfred is £15,000, ‘*sub- 
ject to such conditions as Her Majesty may direot,’ 
and the annuity is to commence from the 6th oi 
August, 1865, when his Royal Highness came of age, 
to be free, as in the case of the annuity to Princess 
Helena, “ from all taxes, assessments, and charges, 
and to be paid quarterly—on the 5th of January, the 
5th of April, the 5th of July, and the 10th of 
October. 





DULL PEOPLE. 
“ A yellow primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose it is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 

I wate dull people, I do. It is natural, and I 
cannot help it; and now I’ve told you of it, dearknows 
how many of the genus will be after me with a sharp 
stick in less than no time. Oh, whata bore! What 
a stupid, intolerable bore! 

I had rather share my company with a bright, in- 
telligent dog, and teach him to “caper,” than to sit 
down aud bear company with ono of these same dull 
people, and be forced to chatter for their amusement ; 
and if you chance to utter a word above their vulgar 
level they sneer at what they term your “ hifalutin.” 

“Oh, I know I'll never be a believer in the philoso- 
phy of life till I know what dull people were created 
for! How they manage to exist, and what end they 
serve! And how provoking they are! 

If you happen to descant upon the beauties of some 
new library gem, they gaze at you with open mouth 
and a curious, impertinent stare, as if they were uot 
sure that you were not an escaped lunatic, and they 
in duty bound to secure you accordingly. 

You are contemplating the scenery of some delight 
ful landscape, or admiring the varied tints of somo 
gorgeous sunset, when you aro saluted with, ‘‘Como 
along; what are you staring at?” 

You are gazing in dreamy abstraction at tho 
twinkling stars as they peep out from the dim azare of 
space, or watching pale Luna as she courses her way 
through the heavens, and the charm is broken by 
their inquiring if you are “ moon struck !” 

You are entranced with some charming sentiment 
whieh you have discovered in your poetical casket, or 
enchanted with the sweetness of some favourite 
flower ; they stand by you, eyeing you with pitying 
glauces, and muttering “ what a fool.” So 

“ Pride by ignorance is increased ; 
Those most assume who know the least.” 

Oh, it bores me to death to think of their pre- 
tensions! IfI only had a tithe of their assurance I 
would get along famously. But after all, what 
matters it that they are duli; that they are stupid; 
that they are bores? Nothing. For, remember it 
is said, ‘‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly. to bo 
wise.” 

But I said just now that I hated dull people. I 
now recant; I retract; I take it all back. The good 
book says, “‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” and so 
it would be wrong. And as pity is akin to love, I 
pity them for not being able to enjoy the beauties of 
litefature, the sentiment of flowers, or the passion of 
poetry. 

I pity them that they do not possess that refinement 
of nature, power, of imagination, and cultivation of 
taste which would enablo them to discover the beauty 
of sentiment, and enjoy the sweet enchantments of the 
romantic and ideal which are lavished upon more 
gifted and cultivated natures, 

I pity them that they are lacking in all their finer 
faculties of the soul which would cause them. to see 
and appreciate the good, the pure, and the beautiful in 
art and nature. 

I pity them for being stupid, and for being such 
bores. And finally, I pity them for being so “ irre- 
vocably, irrecoverably, and irreclaimablty” dull. 
Reader, don't you? B. B. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—The area of Newfoundland is 
estimated at about 25,000,000 acres; about 230,000 aro 
in possession and 60,000 under cultivation. Nearly all 
the farming is done within a mile or two of the sea- 


coast, ‘I'he crops consist chiefly of hay, potatoes, and 
turnips, but oats, barley, and wheat are successfully 
cultivated. ‘lhe great sourceof wealth in Newfound- 
land is its fisheries. For a quarter of a century it had 
usually 100,000 quintals of dried cod-fish per annum, 
the value ranging from about 250,000 dols. to 5,000,000 
—this does not include the._ports from Labrador ; and 
there is besides a quantity of other fish-oil and sking 
imported from Newfoundland. The exports as re 
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yerted at the Custom House have for a series of years 
execeded the imports. In 1862 the exports amounted 
t £1,171,723, aud the imports to £1,007,082. Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the West Indies take a large pro- 
ion of the fish. On the other hand, Newfoundland 
ys a great deal from the United Kingdom, and pays 
chiefly in money. The imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1862 amounted to £353,813, and the ex- 
ports to £327,019. The list of imports into Newfound- 
land comprises large quantities of provisions, every 
article of which can be supplied from Canada, and 
when Newfoundland has joined Ottawa, and a closer 
eopnexion has been established between the two colo- 
nies, and postal communication has been provided, it 
i» imevitable that Newfoundland must draw a very 
large proportion of itssuppliesfrom Canada. In 1862 
She exports from Canada to Newfoundland amounted 
de little more than £50,000. 





THE WIDOWED BRIDE. 








Scarcevy a child, yet scarcely a woman, Mary 
Kendall stood there in her white silk and orange blos- 
aoms, with the suulight from the old church window 
falling upon her as if she had been some sweet medi- 
aval saint. 

And Colonel Medham as he held her hand in his, 
aud listened to the solemn words that joined them to- 
gether, nowand for evermore, felt that his cup of hap- 
piness was full to the very brim. 

“My wife, my dear little child-wife,” he said, ten- 
d@erly, when they led her away to remove the white 
veil and fragrant waxen blossoms, in order that she 
might don her quieter travelling dress. 

And Mary’s blue eyes, clear and liquid as the June 
Srmament mirrored in a clear woodland spring, an- 
awered him without the need of words. 

Yes, she was very lovely, that sixteen-year-old 
bride. Her hair was of a warm gold, rippled in little 
ahining wavelets, and you might trace every blue vein 
en the transparent snow of her temples, while the 
little rosebud of a mouth, breaking into smiles at 
every happy thought, was perfect in its outline. 

Was it strange that Colonel Medham scarce believed 
% possible that he, the bronzed,middle-aged man, with 
grave eyes and serious aspect, could have won this 
exquisite human blossom to gladden his heart and 
liome? 

Was it strange that he looked on his happiness 
as a dream from which he might at any moment 
awaken ? 

“Of course it is merely a money match. Any one 
with half an eye could see through it.” 

Colonel Medbam started as the words fell on hie ear, 
but the unconscious speaker, standing just within the 
doorway of an adjoining room, went on : 

“ She don't care a pin for him personally—she merely 
wants his money ; but he is too blind-——” 

And the voice died away in the buzz of many other 
voices. 

One instant Colonel Medham stood there, pale and 
motionless, like a person stricken with the hand of 
death. And in that instant his resolve was taken. 

“ Where is my husband ?” 

The very blood mountea to Mary Medbam's cheek 
as she—the wife of a single, sunshiny hour—spoke 
the questioning words. 

“Call Algernon, mamma—tell him I am quite 
veady.”” 

She looked sweeter in her travelling dress than she 
had hooked in all the gleam of pearls and snow-white 
ailk—the fair little creature. 

“If you please, ma'am,” said a rough-looking man, 
earelessly elbowing his way through the crowd, 
“here's a note for Mrs. Medham.” 

Mary broke the seal with a transient thrill of 
enriosity. my 

“ I may as well read it while I wait for Algernon,” 
she thought. “How strange! this is Algernon's 
own writing!” 

“ Mary—I heard your Uncle Sinclair's words, just 
zow—that you cared not for me, but for my money 
solely. It is yours, unfettered by me. 

“ Good-by—for ever. A.M.” 

Mary uttered alow cry, as she clung to her mother’s 
arm. 

“Mamma, I am not dreaming, amI? Am I wife 
and widow both in a single hour?” 

And she fell down like one dead at Mrs. Kendall's 
feet. 

“Phere is some strange misunderstanding,” said 
Mrs. Kendall, who bad grown as pale as a ghost. 
“Colonel Medham will be back in a few hours!” 

But the hours went by—and the days—and the 
weeks—ay, even the years—and Algernon Medham 
pever came back to the bexutiful young wife, whose 
bridal day had been go strangely clouded. 

. * 


> * * 


"Only four miles further to Winley village, sir. 





Keep up a good heart, and we'll have you there in no 
time at all.” 

The kind-hearted old stage-driver pulled the 
warm robes closer round the wasted figure in the 
corner, ere he mounted to his seat, muttering to him- 
self: 


“ He isn’t fit to travel, nohow. I don’t see what his 
folks could ha’ been thinking of to let him go away 
from hum. Fever, I s’pose! Well, there’s no ‘countin’ 
for some folk's freaks !” 

Algernon Medham—so weak and faint that the 
wintry stars above seemed blurs of light agaiust the 
blue-black concave—lay back and indulged in melan- 
choly thought. 

“Homeward bound at last! And can it be pos- 
sible that Iam coming home only to die? Well, 
Winley churchyard is a sweet and peaceful spot— 
perbaps it is well. 1, would rather be buried when 
the fragrance of the violets that purple Medham Park 
shall be wafted over my lonely grave by the earliest 
spring winds. I may as well die in the little village 
inn. I would not darken Mary's bright life with the 
shadow of death.: Perhaps she has married some 
happier man—if so, I will perish as I have lived, and 
make no sign. Yet I would like once mere to see her, 
the sweet mistress ef Medham Park.” 

He roused from his gloomy, half-delirious reverie, 
at what seemed the echo of his own words, from two 
young men who ‘were chatting carelessly on the oppo- 
site seat. 

“Medham Park! It is the finest old place in the 
country, and a very pretty romance hangs over its 
beautiful lady.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Did you never bear? Mrs. Medham was deserted 
by her husband——” 

“ No—never deserted !” 

The words broke almost involuntarily from the 
sick man’s white lips, in a husky whisper that was 
quite inaudible to the speakers. 

«——Within an hour of their marriage, in con- 
sequence of a strange misunderstanding. It seems 
that a relative of hers was speaking of some mariage 
de convenance that had recently transpired, in the 
bridegroom's hearing, and he rashly) concluded the 
terms applied to him. From that moment to this 
he bas never been beard of.” 

“A romance indeed. And the bride?” 

“Remains a widowed bride, in truth, and indeed 
to this very hour. She dwells alone at Medham 
Park, devoted entirely to bis memory. If all we 
hear is true, she must have loved him with a depth 
of affection that is as rare as it is admirable.” 

And from that the conversation strayed off to other 
topics, and neither noticed the strange expression on 
the invalid's white face. 

“Here we are at Winley, sir.. At which hotel 
shall I leave you?” 

“Neither. Let me be driven up to the Park.” 

“The Park, sir?” 

“ Yes—the Park!” 

How strangely his footfall sounds on the velveteat-, 
pets of the'stately vestibule—the doors were open as 
he came forward leaning on a servant's arm. 

Ab! six years had altered her but little, and, watch- 
ful as ever, she sat by the raddy glitter of the fire, her 
golden curls falling in a shower of brightness on her 
deep mourning dress, and on the flushed cheek resting 
on her band. 

On ber lap lay open his own picture—the picture he 
bad owe in the sweet “ courting days.” 

“ 


She looked up, vaguely—this was most probably 
but one of the fevered fancies that had so often led her 
into agonized disappointment. 

“Mary—my wife !” 

* Ob, Algernon!” 

Now, indeed, she knew that it was her husband's 
self! And, springing to her feet, slie burst into hys- 
terical tears aud laughter on his breast. 

The years of patient waiting —the long ordeal of 
sweet submission—were rewarded at last. 

And when the violets of spring-time purpled the 
sunny slopes of Medham Park, the sweet odours 
floated across no nameless grave, but fanned the fore- 
head of a happy husband, whose fair wife gathered 
them as she walked by his side, with eyes that were 
full of unspoken bliss. H. F. G. 





Tae Proup May.—A proud man is fool in fer- 
mentation, that swells aud boils over like a porridge- 
pot. He sets out his feathers like an owl, to swell 
and seem bigger than he is. He is troubled with a 
tumour and inflammation of self-conceit, that renders 
every part of him stiff and uneasy.. He has given 
himself sympathetic love-powder, that works upon him 
to dotage, and as transformed him iuto his own mis- 
tress, and he makes most passionate addresses to his 
own dear perfections. He is his own favourite, and 
advances himself uot ouly above his merit, vut all 














mankind. He gives place to no man but himself, and 
that with very great distance to all others, whom be 
esteems not worthy to approach him. He believes 
whatever he has received to have a valuein being his ; 
as a horse in a nobleman’s. stable will bear a greater 
price than in a common market. He is as hard to be 
acquainted with himself as with others, for he is very 
apt to forget who he is, and kuows himself only 
superficially. He strives to look bigger than himself, 
as well as others, and is no better than his own para- 
site and flatterer. 








LETTER-CARRIERS. 


WE recently noticed the shameful aet of injustice 
to the poor letter-carrier, who was. dismissed for 
giving expression to his discontent at a very hard 
state of things under which he and his brother letter- 
carriers were suffering. 

Here is a letter from one of the underpaid men: we 
insert it from the desire we have to'see justice done to 
the poor classes, but we think it is not a bad comment 
upon the difference bettveen the classes that agitate 
for Reform, and pretend to be the poor man’s friend, 
and those’ that do not wish the Reform Bill to pass, 
that the oppressed working man has to seek his friend 
out amongst the latter: — 

“ Permit me through the columns of your valuable 
journal to ask how it is that some of the gentlemen 
of the Post Office have ventured to bold, in conjunc- 
tion with those of other departments of the Civil 
Service, a public meeting, to call in question their 
position as servants of the Crown under the Post- 
master-General ? 

“To my simple mind there appears no difference 
whatever in the nature of the complaint raised by the 
heads of the Post-office and that of the poor letter- 
carrier spoken of in your journal. ‘The former. are 
dissatisfied with their position in society, so is the 
latter; the one may not dare to complain of the low- 
ness of wages, seeing they are in the receipt of salaries 
varying from £300 to £2,000, but, forsooth, they want 
a vote, and to gain that they dare to act in direct 
opposition to the interdict of the Postmaster-General. 
They attend a meeting—a public one~outside the 
walls of the Post-office, take the chair, propose and 
second a resolution for petitioning Parliament, and in 
doing which they use language that no one who 
reads the reports in the newspapers can call mild, 
temperate, or strictly subordinate. 

“If it. is allowable to the -heads of that department 
for one to say, ‘That it seemed to him that the gentle- 
men of the ‘l'reasury must be much more under the 
authority of the Secretaries of the Treasury than 
those eugaged in the revenue departments could pos- 
sibly be,’ &e. ‘He was sure that any attempt to 
coerce them would be the signal for them to move at 
once to the opposite quarter;’ for another, ‘ That it 
seemed to him the British law had never gone so near 
hanging, drawing, and quartering as it bad done in 
devising punishment for those of them who should 
venture to vote ata Parliamentary election,’aud who, 
referring to some who objected to the steps taken to 
secure a vote, said of them, that they had not learnt to 
limit their obedience to the bounds of authority, and 
while it was the duty of all to obey authority within 
its proper limits, the man who allowed himself to go 
beyond that lost his manhood by his conduct; and, 
referring to Mr. Gladstone, trusted that he would be 
disappointed, &c. And for a third, that because he 
formed part of an ingenious piece of complicated me- 
chanism, he should therefore lose his individuality and 
his rights as a citizen. 

“Nowall this is English, and as a free-born Eriglish- 
man I glory in it; but again I'ask, if such proceedings 
are allowable to the heads of » department, should one 
of the subordinates be summarily dismissed from the 
service, involving himself and his family in penury ? 
Surely that is not English. 

*‘ The one asks for a vote, which cannot be said to be 
of vital importance as to his existence; the other 
pleads for an extension of justice, and humbly asks to 
be paid a fair day’s wage for a hard day’s work. He 
is daily, hourly, intrusted with immense properties of 
the public, whose servant he is. His fellow servants— 
of a higher grade, it is true—simply direct his move- 
ments as to the distribution of his labours. These 
have an ample salary, while he is placed far below the 
respectable mechanic. If the one is allowed to speak 
freely of those who employ him, has not the other an 
equal right (without fear of censure) to plead on be- 
half of his wife and family and his comrades, who 
now are held in boudage for fear of losing their daily 
bread ? 

“T must now conclude this long letter in the earnest 
hope that some one will have sympathy for that poor, 
hard-worked class of public servants, and use their 
efforts to see justice done to them. May I plead for 
the one in particular, who, it appears, has been de- 
prived of employment lately because he dared tr act 
‘as a man and an Englishman 2” 
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JOHN’S CUP. 


i 


A FAIR, oval face with sad, dark eyes; hands and 
arms too smooth and white for a fisherman’s daug)iter 5 
lustrous, wavy hair caught up and bound bya delicate 
pink whorl, and the pretty figure framed by the time- 
stained wood of 4n old weather-beaten window thrown 
wide to the morning air that stole in with its lade of 
damp mist. 

The grey blank of fog that walled in the little 
brown cot was slowly rending, to disclose still hea- 
vier masses of vapour, enveloping the silent sea with 
its thick-woven, impenetrable shroud ; aud as veil 
after veil was torn away till some low-lying blue is- 
lets showed themselves in the mighty sea, a voice from 
some hidden bank, timed with the echo of footsteps, 
san, 

= “The Cottage by the Sea.” 

Neither a very sweet nor cultivated voice, but 
strong and manly, and possessed of power enough 
make itself heard on the cliff above, where the fair 
face and sad eyes looked out fromthe old window on 
the shifting panorama of torn and ragged mist sailing 
in and out among the brown rocks, rifts of blue 
horizon and stretches of mottled water. 

As the refrain ceased, and the echoing footsteps 
were smothered in the velvety turf of the old house- 
yard, the pretty vision that-had sat enframed, making 
a quietly beautiful picture, glided away, passed 
through the open door, and putting both her hands 
in the néw-comer’s, said, calmly,— 

Going now; John ?” 

“Yes, dear!” afswered the stalwart, bronzed man, 
passing his great rough hand ‘caressingly over, her 
shining head, while his other held both her pretty 
hands; “going in ten mivutes. I've come to say 
good-by.” 

“ Good-by, then, John,” in the same grave tone. 

“No more than that, Maggie?” looking sober and 
disappointed ; ‘“yeu know what you promised me, last 
night, darling. I’ve a right now, 1 think,” growing 
suddenly proud and happy. 

She drew away her hands, and~ patting her arms 
about his neck, kissed him twice, and then drew back 
withan’ air which said, —* Are you satisfied 2” 

He was too happy to notice this—poor, foolish. 
fellow—feeling only thesweet consciousness that she 
was his; that she loved him; that after this last 
voyage their lives were to flow on together in one 
smooth channel, his only: care the pleasant one of 
providing for the treasure he had won. 





[THE COTTAGE BY THE 8RA.] 


“ Only one more voyage—six months—then! We 
can wait, Maggie ?” 

** Yes,” soberly. 

“To be sure! we're young yet. And then all the 
pretty things I'll bring you for your parlour-shelf, 
and the what-not—things that you're so fond of! 
There shall be no endof shells, and the pretty weeds 
and coral, and agate and amethysts rolled in the 
sand. You shall have them all, dear !” 

Something like pain flashed across her face when 
she thought, “‘ ow this great heart loves me! and 
what have I given it?” 

But John interpreted it differently, and thinking to 
spare her pain, pressed her hastily to his breast, 
kissed her cheek, and was gone,—shouting back, 
“ Good-by !" as he went down the cliff-patb, 

Gone! but six months would bring him again, and 
then! 

She sat down on the doorstone, thinking the 
matter calmly over, and wondering the while if quiet 
content would come with his return, and their mar- 
riage; or whether she was always tobe sighing and 
brooding over the cramped, narrow life sie was 
living, even after she had bound herself for ever— 
“come weal, come woe ”—to John. 

Now the mists were quietly fleeing, drawn away, 
caught up, as it were, into some invisible reservoir to 
be patched and rewoyen for another morning’s grey 
pall, and the sun bursting suddenly through, wrought 
magically in the dewy; glittering landscape, 

A shadow fellacross the doorstone from a bent, 
weather-beaten form, and a cratked voice said,— 

“ Breakfast ready, Margy?” 

“ No,” wearily evough.,. ‘I wish there were never 
any more breakfasts to get, pa!” 

Knocking the ashes out of his pipe ; ‘‘ dop’t worry, 
child. ‘T'ake yer time, Margy.” 

* It’s not that, father—not at all—but I’m tired 
of thig life—of this old. house—myself—cverything ! 
It’s a dreary way of living, I’m thinking.” 

* Lonesome, eh ?” said the old man in his contented 
drawl; “ only six months, child! It ‘will be gone 
afore ye know it.” ' 

Six months! John had said it, the father had it for 
ever on his tovgue’s end—but then what? “The 
same old life!” she thought, going in and blowing the 
coals to a blaze, whilethe old man, as he followed her 
figure with his eyes, mused complacently as to the 
change six months would bring, 

“ As bappy as two birds,” hethought half aloud,— 
“andshe desarves it, Margy does. She mayn’t be so 
spry assome I know, nor there ain’t much snap in 
her, but she’s the kind to make a house nice and 





comf’table. Hum—m,” rubbing his old, hard hands; 
“ only six months! A short time euough for youag 
bodies to wait.” 

And so, when the old man went in to breakfast amé 
saw how neat and tidy everything was, felt the warm 
sunbeams on his old bald head, and heard Magyie's 
kettle singing drowsily, he rubbed his hands togethee 
gleefully, exclaining,— 

“Only six motths, Margy—then !+then, chilé? 
he'll like this after the taste of salt so long, eh?” 

“T hope so, pa. He deserves it,” wondering how 
she could ever have bound herself to aman whom 
she harély knew whether she loved or not; thiak- 
ing remorsefully what a great loving heart he had 
given her in exchange for an unloving, discontented 
one. 

But somehow the dull, lonesome forenoon got on, 
and after that the days slipped smoothly along—life 
running in the same old groove—smooth enough, feet 
enough, perhaps, but wretchedly dull. 

Morning's yists wrapped them about daily; daily 
the sun dispersed them and gilded everything with 
his beams ; daily the brown cot was lit up with all the 
glorious radiance of his death, and there wag the 
same unvarying routine of breakfast, dinner aud 
supper. 

And daily she craved a higher, fuller life; a life of 
vigour, enjoyment, variety,—anything to relieve the 
monotony of its present flow. However, relief came, 

One evening, when the Ifrid glow of a gorgeous 
sunset was over all, and the little diamond-paneé 
windows were gleaming like beacons, there was a seft 
step at the door, a rap, and there stuod—a stranger. 
Only a glass of water to quench the thirst occasiene€ 
by a long walk—a trifling service which Maggie had 
performed a hundred times for similar applicants, 
and as she brought the dripping glass, turued away 
to gaze absently at the radiant sea; he standing o« 
the step and gazing from behind his glass at the pretty 
vision standing in the full glow of the streaming gol@ 
of sunset. 

Then, perceiving himself unnoticed, he let ge the 
fragile cup. There wasa crash, a musical tinkle of 
fragments, and turning with a horrified—“ Oh! bet 
you were very careless, sir!” Maggie stood gazing 
with rueful eyes at her broken treasure. 

“ A thousand pardons!” cried the stranger, with 
well-assumed sorrow; “indeed, you must forgive me, 
madam, though I am inexcusable, I allow. I'm very 
sorry indeed,” with a penitent face, 

“Tt is not such an important matter,” said Maggie 
gravely; “I its luss because it was a presemt 
from a dear friend. There was nothing like it hase” 
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This revelation threw the gentleman into fresh 
protestations of sorrow. 

He actually bent his handsome form, and searched 
in the short, stubbly grass for any possible fragment 
that might have rolled away, and gathering the sharp, 
glittering fragments one by one, he gracefully pre- 
sented them with: 

“You forgive me?” 

Maggie smiled “ Yes.” 

It was Jobn’s present, but then he was to be at home 
in & few short months with treasures unnumbered, and 
she could afford to forgive the loss. 

The gentleman lifted his hat, saying humbly : 

“Thank you. I shall leave nothing undone to find 
you another. My name is Da Vasa. Will you let 
me come and bring it to you?” 

Innocent, unsuspecting, seeing no design in this, 
Maggie granted permission, and the complacent Mr. 
Da Vass took his departure with a pleasant conscious+ 
ness that his little ruse had succeeded admirably, 

“ What « face!” to himself, as he picked its way 


down the cliff-path and seemed to see it mirrored im]. 


the glittering pools below. 

Truly, it was a face whom those of Mr. Da WVasa’s 
caste seldom saw ; pure, guileless, unsuspecting, 
unutterable loaging in the great dark eyes, and 
— glitter in them, too, as he remembered when she 
cried: 

‘** You sere very careless, sir!” 

“Worth winning!” was the mental conelusion 
which he eprived at as he found Biawelf om the 
wet sand turned by the sun's wondyeus alchemy to 
wastes of gold, lapped by the beryl-hued ripples that 
crept laaily.ia--* well worth winning—and the 
well too!” splashing the dazzling pool 
with hie way of emphasis. 

Meap while, searched for avy particle that 
night hawe her visiter’s notice, and then 
swept the some of its intimitesimeal dust, think- 
ing the ra eo reap pepe ha: brought 
her to Johmy remembering & pang little she 
had thought o& the wamdexer ef late, agshe laid the: 
brilliant fragmeuts away with some of nis old kniek- 


Knacks, and wondering, after she had done with them, Fou have the 


whether that handsome Mr. Da Vasa would keep 
promise. 

But Mr. Da Vasa, having an important object to 
accomplish, was not so ready to forget the trifling cir- 
eumstauce of.a, broken cup. 

Business called bim away from the sea for a few 
days, and when he returned it was pleasure instead of 
business,that led him to climb Gull Cliff’s tedious as- 
cept, aud nonchalautly sauuter from the public path 
to the cool greensward before Maggie's cottage. 

There, though the open door, he caught a glimpse 
of as pretty a vision as one would. care to see, and 
leaning on the gate Mr. Da Vasa taok time to survey 
it at his Igisure. 

There was a little supper-table with snow-white 
cloth, bearing its burden of simple fare; the old grey 
fisherman,in his great-clair on oneside the board, with 
folded hands, drinking in with sileut admiration tlhe 
fair picture that his daughter made as sho deftly 
poured the fragrant tea, —her features clear-cut against 
the glowing sky that showed through the wide-swung 
window. 

The fast-rising night-breeze fluttered some broad, 
transparent vine-leaves across her rippling hair, and 
crowned her witha diadem which, to Mr. Da Vasa's 
taste, .was.far more fitting than jewels, * 

Having some seruples about disturbing such a quiet 
scene,—{eeling that it wasa kind of happiness which 
he knew nothing of,—thisconscientious gentleman left 
the gate unperceived, and walked leisarely on, think- 
ug to. himself that he was a half-hour too early, and 
had beiter while the. time away as best he could. 

When he came back in the dusk of evening, he 
found Maggie in the doarway, her form revealed by 
the yellow rays of the little lamp within. 

“Good evening,” lifting his hat, and hesitating at 
the gate with well-feigned diffidence. 

“Good evening, Mr, Da Vasa,” says Maggie politely ; 
© will you walk in ?” 

“No farther than this cool, charming little yard,” 
says the erafty man of the world in his smoothest 
tones, perceiving the faint aroma of tobacco, and 
knowing that he had two listeners. “I will go no 
farther than this doorstone,” seating himself at her 
feet. “Icame up on a little matter of business. “You 
remember?” drawing from its wrappings a little 
autique cup, the very counterpart of ‘her broken trea- 
sure. ’ 

“Oh, yes!” cries Maggie, in a pleased, eager 
manner, regarding with briglitening eyes the pretty 
bauble as he held it in the lamp-glow and set all the 
tiny facets a-sparkle, 

Sire bad been thinkiog much ‘about John of late, 
and the sight of his gift, or rather its counterpart, 
brought vividly back to her memory the strong, kind 
face of the giver, and his earnest tones, as he said: 


with | wondering whether there really existed such | 


She took it from his hand with wistful eyes, look” 
ing into its translucent depths as if she saw some 
shadow of the dear, kind face that had beamed so long 
with tenderness for her. Mr. Da Vasa read her face 
as easily as print. 

“ A brother, perhaps,” he said, sym pathizingly. 

“ No,” with a tell-tale blush ; “a friend of mine.” 

“Ab!” instantly aware that some fortunate indi- 
vidual was before him in her regards; “an absent 
friend ?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, frankly, wondering in what 
purple Indian bay the wanderer was even now seek- 
ing treasures. % 


what craft he might best obtain the requisite knowledge 
of the absent one, and the length of his sojourn; 
Maggie counting on her fingers the wecks he had yet" 
to stay away. 

Eight, the taper fingers said. J 
, “Bight?” said the orafty gentleman, looking) 
| puzzled. 


dmpocent, unsuspecting tone that her visilogs 


less, ansuspecting creature in this deceitful w or 
when slapaserheoen too deep and crafty for his own’ 
wilparts.  ° tue ft 
| * Agea-ogptein?” said Mr. Da Vasa, with. 


ne wth qgeatoos. how far he ’ 
ae stone thet warned prt no 
farther, amd c conversation, 

i 


“Do you 
careless as to. ig rit 
“Quite! ite beautiful ” doling it up. to eatch 
the mys of Nght, “ouly it ip mot John's gmp, 
He hasi@mame, then/” thenght Da Vasa; and 
a Dr Takats L ovals I; 
runaing over the town after St; 


5 


old cup However, 


nm 
“You were-very kind indeed,” was all Maggie said, 
and being altogether too craity te overreach |imself 
by too long a stay, the politic gentleman lifted his 
hat from off hig fine head, bowed, low, and said : 
“I trust that all recollection of myself and careless- 
ness may fade away till the duplicate shall seem no 
otber than John’s cup to you. Good-evening.” 
So ended Mr, Da Vasa’s second interview, and he 
departed shoreward, inwardly hoping that the fortu- 
nate John was at that moment in the grasp of some 
terrible ¢yclone that shoutd bury him for ever. 
“ Eight weeks,” he muttered to himself as he came 
out in full view of the glittering; phosphorescent sea ; 
“ that’s long enough for many a fair ship to grow into 
a weed-grown, barnacie-covered old hulk, with the 
crew well-bleached in tue sand. I wonder, though, 
what Mr. John would say to come home and ‘find his 
little maid Mrs. Da Vasa? I think it not altogether 
improbable,” said the confident gentleman, “that such 
will be his fortane, or misfortune, ratler.” 
If Maggie, sitting on the doorstone, with the lone- 
some chirp of the crickets afl about her, and the 
sorrowful sigh, of the sea filling her ears, could but 
have leard those words—could’ ‘they have rung 
through the dusky distance to’ her eyes—each a 
solemn, warning voice, how would they have startled 
her into hedging her. heart around ‘with ‘such ‘im- 
penetrable ‘defeuces that the tempter’s beguilings 
should have been ‘in vain ! 
Alas! naught but the accustomed night-sounds, the 
faint and dying echo’ of ‘footsteps, floated ‘to” her ears 
as she sat motionless, her Heart ‘filled with sonie 
pleasurable emotion at Mr. Da Vasa’ kindvess and 
deference. 
It was nothing very strange that after this Mr. Da 
Vasa should accidentally (?) meet her'while walking 
on the shore, lift his hat aud bow lis handsome’ head 
as he passed, and finally turw back ‘to inform her that 
if it were for shells she was seeking, ‘ie knew a@ little 
cove just. at hand where they were stfewn like 
pebbles. 
Of course she allowed lim to-sliow ler—it was so 
kind and disinterested of him—dnd of course’ he forgot 
allabout the pressing business whicli demanded imme- 
diate attention, ‘and. unconsciously lengtliened ‘the 
walk till the September sunset found: them/amile from 
Gull Cliff. ; 
Then Maggie suddenly remembered about home, 
and father, and tlie een supper, and/anxiously 
hurried away, with Mr. Da Vasa for am escort. 
Oh, John ! relentless circumstance’ was-against you. 
Nor was it sey) hn 3 that when Ma veil: es- 
caped from its fastening, one day,and went fluttering 














There was a silence, Mr. Da Vasa considering by 1 


ge a dae al [Raa cng pe fy 
"ghe ans m y, le t y in bis n 
yr : the dull beekgro 


after all, I caa't restore to you the interest ané affec- | fair, 
tion that clustored ayeund the 


Maggie besougzht him to stay to tea and make the 
third at their little board. 

Poor John ! he sat in your seat, and received all 
the little smiles, thoughts and attentions that should 
have been yours. 





But the fast-waning eight weeks warned the skilful 
Mr. Da Vasa that the fir stroke to all hissubtle 
playinig must ‘soon be given, if he intended to bear 
away the prize: is 


Accordingly it was not mere accident that led him 
to present himself a; do “misty after- 
noon in late October, ‘knowing the old fisherman 
off shore with Lis seine, and bis fair daughter 


alone. Ee i 

“ Mever dil the prize for which Be 

faiver im his eyes, ad she sat qui 

faity-like collars and rafiles,—a 

from tiny creeper in herhair, gleaming 

fromthe lustrous bands, and her cheeks 
he took the chair opposite. 









t afternoon, the wily spider ca’ sly pro- 
und of ied Gall Cliff 

rylike vision of enchantment ; well 
Knowing that whieh drank in hig werds were 
ligtencre. hing which told of @ broader, 
ae sae of life ; deliberately under- 
at its weakest point; and soon 

; Was turned with the vision of 
‘and joyous life whieh he had 

at the right moment, be 

to drift back to all the coarse, 


common realities present eee Bight 
eee a by some med or 
hosen: she, poor elifld! little dreaming 


theesrpanttb.cetls wate tightening aromnd her, yielied 
herself to its fascination, jor db-sane @ goodly and fair 


serpent withal. yas 

And suddenly, eveshe had done dreaming of that 
iz, bad been painted so vividly 
for her eye, Mr. Da Vasa was on his knees at her 
side, beth her hands, vehemently declaring 
that she was his idol—his adored Maggie—his pofe- 
star that he wanted to reign and shiue im this Paradiso 
afar-off. 

Could she hesitate one moment, while he wasin 
such racking suspense? 

Would she not. say ‘!-Yes,” at once, and make him 
the happiest man in existence? ‘Oh, ho could take— 
expect, only one answer! ' 

He could not believe himself to: be born to expericnce 
the cruel death-biow at ber hands, 

“ Mr. Da Vasa!” cried Maggie, struggling to leave 
her seat, while the serpent tightens his folds, and 
wears a brilliant glamour fascination. Ks; 
music, pictures, a luxurious home, a devoted life shall 
be hers for éver! Mo cares, no fatigues,—but life's 
stream al] one smooth, straight channel to bear its 
freight through golden-scented meadows, where every 
imagined pleasure lurked to beguile the moments. 
Which would she have? 

At this Maggie looked up and saw John’s cup hold- 
ing its tiny bouqtet of brilliant leaves and berries 
every facet aglow with reflected colourthat seemed to 
wear the words: 

“ Don't forget me, Maggie! don’t forget me!” Obf 
horror! starting spasmodically, how near she had 
come to it! n° 
Mr. Da Vasa, looking up;too, saw and understood 
all. ' 
Partly in’anger tat ithe tiny bauble shoyld baulk 
him, partly'in hope to break the memory it recalled, 
he seized its fragile stem and burled it tbhrongh the 
window before Maggie divined his intention. 

Instantly*\she turned her angry face, upon him 
with: ; 






conjered up, 


gentleman t? 
‘Yo be sure not! ho acknowledged. all, thist—sued. 
for pardon ; but, indeed, it was done for love,of her! 
Was she going to casthim off ?—to rain, him for ever 
by thatlittle “No?” hb, thatshe would consider! 
And the-serpent’s poer victim tyok time, to consider, 
Indeed. poor Maggie sadly meeded time for con- 
sideration, there was-such a, whirl of thoughis-rushing 
through her head. i-hg 
There; ‘out in the mist and damp, lay, John’s cup in 
fragments, with bright leaves and berries strewn along 
} the walk; before her still knelt Mr, Da Vasa, vowing 
to throw. himself overthe cliff if she refused him. 
What wonder, then, that she pleaded for au armis- 
‘ties; which being granted. by she, foo, she, sat down 
after his departure and exied till dusk, wonderi ug; poor, 
simple child! if Mr. Da Vasa. would pees kill him- 
self if she: kept her promise and.married Joba, 
To-morrow, she thought, with. a.dismal sigh, ho 





over the cliff, that Mr. Da Vasa ‘shoula@be on the» 
sand below to save it frpm: peril of’ thé Beay and ‘to 


climb up. the ru path to 





“Don’t forget me, Maggie!” 





restore’ -it' to its | 
misttess’s hands, lingerisg on ‘the’ bresny cliff tith | must choese between them. 


was coming for her decision... j 
What should it be?’ Death to-him, or toJokn.. She 





And matters being thas promising je and ° 


“How dare you, sir? Mr. Da Vasa, you're no 
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She sat quietly; with het Tace'in Wer hands, till all 
the daylight fled, and darkness came on, shutting out 
the heaving sea—the low, sombre horizon—and cover- 
ing the bowed figure with its Kindly mantle, 

Only John’s cup, as it lay in the sand, caught some 
faint glow from the dead sunsct that set a'l its frag- 
ments dully sparkling, to silently plead perhaps for 
the absent one, and bid her, as she wavered, not flay 


him. 

Then suddenly, against the dark, watery, sky, a 
hurrying figure came up the cliff patl—paused a 
moment to gather the bits of crystal glowing at his 
feet—and; pushing open the cit door, cried, wildly to 
the darkness—it seemed to her the cup had spoken— 

“ Have you forgot me, Maggie?” 

“Oh, John!” clasping him convolsiyely, ‘I never 
will—I nevershallf Thank God, you're not too late!” 
and as he 64 her in his great strong arms, she 
murmured, “ The cup, John !—it saved me.” 

Then the old father came shuffling in, fumbling for 
the lamp, and when its rays fell once more on John’s 
face, grasping and shaking bis hand as heartily as 
though he bad not met him on the shore.a half hour 
ago, and bade him hurry, post-haste, to Maggie. 

“Six months gone!” said the shrewd old man, 
rubbing. his hands gleefully, .“ who'd ha’ thought 
ey be S80 short? You'll: be contented now, John, 
e ” 

“If Maggie says so,” said John, looking, into her 
eyes, and reading a fervent ‘‘ Bes.” 

Early the next morning the complacent Da Vasa 
climbed Gull’s Cliff to receive the little word which 
was to make his victim Mrs, Da Vasa. 

Startled by the apparition of a stout, bronzed sailor 
in the cot door, he deemed it prudent to continue ‘his 
walk without entering—it suddenly flashing upon 
him that John had returned, and that he had lost the 
gaine. 

Though somewhat shocked, he received this sudden 
revelation philosophically, and, after.a long ramble, 
turned homeward, 

Maggiestood at the gate, more charming and lovely 
than ever. ‘Ma, Da Vasa!” 

Ye came eagerly forward, sudden hope that he 
liad deceived himself thrilling him as he calmly bade 
her good-morning. y 

“ Hereis the:little cup you gave me,” extending her 
pretty ,hand full of.sparkling fragments; ‘* John 
wishes me'to return it now that hée has got home, and 
I need it no longer. You were kind to give it to me, 
sir,, I feel that it savedme from a great temptation. 
Good-morning,” 

“No thanks !” in his usual suasive tones. “I am 
happy to,lrave done yeu kindness. Good-morning, 
madam ;” and the gentleman made his way.to the cliff, 
pausing there to grind the hateful erystal to dust, and 
exclaim, “It possesses the very powers of enchant- 
ment! Heigh-bo!,a summer lost by the accursed 
thing. Would I bad had the wit to have never re- 
stored it! then Mf. Sailor John might have whistled 
for his Maggie. Only .a sailor's wife!” ashe vetook 
himself to the village patl:, there to forget the pretty; 
face, and wriggle his goodly aud fascinating presence 
into some other fireside. . “ Yet, but for that accursed 
‘cup, se would have been Mrs, Da Vasa.” ad 


Svez xp 11s Dock,—The:town of Sues has mutch | 


«changed during the last few years, Formerly it was 
a petty collection of Arab hevels,, which once a week 
‘used .to be scared from its propriety by an irruption 
of noisy Englishmen on their way toor from India. 
And no other Buropeans. were ever seen. Now it is 
an importantitewn in which the French play quite 
‘as prominent:s part-as the English. . Then there was 
no drinking-water except what was painfully fetched 
on camels’, backs from the. fountain of Wl Ghur- 
kudeh on the other side of the fords. Now'the French 
canal has brought the Nile itself te, Suez. Inthe 
harbour we found three steamers of the Messageries 
Impertales, and but twe-of the Peninsular and Qriental 
Company, the former in size and pewer of speed leok- 
ing at least the equals.of the latter. By their ekle lay 
a transport of ‘the Imperial Goverwment, waiting to 
take French troops te-Cochin Chima; for Saigon, be it 
understood, receives all its reinforcements through 
Egypt, while not even the crisis of the Indian mutiny 
has sufficed to tempt England’s iery. to the over- 
land route. ‘The.hotebat Suez. ie English, and so,is 
the steam i belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, /but these count as,nothing when 
compared with the gplendid dry dock now in course 
of construction by the Messageries Company, at an 
estimated cost-of £320,000, . This dock, which will be 
ready for use next semmer, is ‘built of stone specially 
imported from France.. Its dimensions (442 feet long 
by 91*broad, with 23 feet. depth of water when the 
caisson-gates are opened), will allow the langest ships, 
whether of war or of mercantile marine,to be ad- 
mitted dor repair. ‘Et is connected with the shore by 
@ railway ruuning-dleng an-astificial causeway nearly’ 


two miles long, and if, as appears likely, a landing 
quay be added, ocean steamers will, baenabled to dis- 
embark their passengers, and goodg without the pre- 
sent intervention of a smaller steamer. 'I‘hus_per- 
fectly equipped at one end of the line, and, preparing 
similar arrangements at Sai,on,. the, ,Messageries 
Company seem anxious to create for Franco.as stnong 
an interest in Eastern waters as the canal. company 
has already given her in the Isthmus of Suez. 
Neither has the “Messageries Company been behind 
the other in endeavouring ;to obtain their ends: by 
spoiling the Egyptian. ‘Phe Pasha beats the whole 
expense of ‘the docks and all the works connected 
with it, but the use ef it for balf the year isto be vested 
in the French Company. 
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THE TENANT OF. AUDLEY HALL. 

“Tr’s a shame !” said Miss Priscilla Havens. 

“It's just like the old days of Bluebeard and the 
Spanish [nquisitionicome back again !” ejaculated Mrs. 
Tucker, wiping her»s l@ glasses with the corner 
of her yellow silk pocket-handkerclief. 

“Well,” chimed in the ‘Widow Sniith, fA a hollow, 
sepulchral kind of voice, that would have made her 
fortune on the fragic stage, ‘tone thing I must 
say: in all my born days 1 never. did see anything 
like it!” 

“But I don’t think I quite understand now, what 
it’s all about,” said little Mrs, Harper, looking timidly 
from the three indignant females to the handsome 
stone,mansion, embowered in trees and surrounded 
with a high ornamental wall, at. which,their six eyes 
were with oneconsent directed, ‘t Mr, Harper tuld me 
that the new temant of Audley Hall brougit the best 
possible references, and-———” ’ 

“ There he is now!” shricked Miss Priscilla, over-| 
setting a china tea-cup in her rush for the window. 

“ Wliere—where?” exclaimed Mys. Tucker, heed- 
less of the Stream of tea that was trickling down the 
front breadth of her best grey pongee dress ; while.the 
Widow Smith, being fat and short, scrambled uimbly 
upon @ chair and triumphantly inserted her face be- 
tween the shonlders of her two companions, 

And Mrs, Harper, moved by her natural share of 
womanly curiosity to look, also, saw a handsome 
young man of abouteight-and-twenty issuing from the 
stately irom gate, and nodding a smiling adicu to. a 
slender little, thing in white, who had strolled down 
to the entrance with him, 

“They seem, to be a very devoted couple,” said 
Mrs. Harper, indifferently. 

“Devoted” groaned Miss Priscilta. “ My dear, he’s 
as jealous as Othello and as savage as. Bluebeard. 
There—did you see him lock the gates on the sly and 
hide tle key away in his .pocket ?,.,That’s to keep 
her mewed. safely up until his return. Ido declare 
it makes my blood, boil!” 

“ Look! look!”. cried Mra. Tucker, as a respectable 
elderly woman, dressed in bombazine garments, came 
down a side path in the shrubbery and joined the 
young lady; “that’s the deenna—the. base tool of a 
jealous husband's unreasonable whims, 

“How .de you know he is a jealous husband 2?” 
questioned. Mrs. Harper, watching the, strange pair 
with rapidly growing interest. 

“My dear, any one could see it with half an, eye,” 
said Mrs. Smith, ‘ile aever allows her to go outside 
the gates: no visitor ever comes near them, and eyery 
morning when he goes into the city he loeks the gate, 
.as-you have just seen. Sweet, pretty, little. thing!" 
| sighed the widow, lopking pityingly at the flutter” of 
the white muslin dress among the.sweetbriars and la- 
burnams; ‘she’s just buried aliye—and)I do think 
somebody ought to interfere.” 

“ Do they never go to church?” 

“T tell .you they never.go anywhere! My dear 
departed partner’s second cousin knows the editor of 
@ paper, and I’vesometimes thoughtit wasmy clearduty 
to bere the whole iniquitous business laid before the 

ublict”’ 
m ‘Where T came from, they have select men, whose 
Atty itis to inquire into just such cases,” said Miss 
Priscilla, solemniy,. “I, de think our‘institutions are 
superior to all others!” ; 

And the four dadies gathered once’ more round the 
matutinal board, where tea and hot, buttered toast be- 
j came “entirély eecondary . to. whispered: gossip, anti 
4 mysteriously uttered morsels. of curnent scandal. 

‘Bat Miss Priscilla Havens. did not,join: in the con- 
versation with ber usual, eagerness and promptitude; 
she was mataring an impo purpose in the depths 
of her own mind. i 

“ Pil doit!” thought Miss Priscilla, energetically 
setting .down ker emai Seaceep. “Just as sure as 
my name-is Priscilla, Celestina Havens, I'll doit! 
It’s my‘duty, and I never wes one to, shitk a plain, 
straightforward duty? | ; ; 

And a thankful {female was Miss,Priscilla, Hayens, 
«ehen at last‘her three gueststook their departure, and 








left her all alone with her green parrot and her 
poodle and her three canary birds. 

She tied a little zephyr-like thing of blue and white 
worsted over her shining chestnut hair, aud crept 
quietly across the road,’ ensconcing herself closo to 
where the delicate ironwork of the gates was fas- 
tened to the solid masonry of the heavy stone wall. 

“ T’d scorn to listen,” said M’ss Priscilla, “but this 
is anice, shady spot to sit with my knitting work, 
and—bless me ! tere are voices now!” 

She crouched down in theangle, where the feathery 
locust foliage threwa circle of dense, quivering shade, 
and listened with sharp, furtive eagerness, as the sound 
of speaking accents diew nearcrand nearer. 

“Tam so tired of this cooped-up place,” said a, soft, 
rather petulant voice. ‘If I could only have a little 
stroll out by those chestnut trees, Mrs. Bird.” 

“Wait until your husband returns, my dear, and see 
what he says,” returned 4 gtave and more subdued 
tone, 

“ My hushand—my husband,” repeated the young 
lady; Miss Priscilla could just see the soft shimmer 
of her gold-brown hair through the aperture between 
stone and ironwork, as she .pettishly pulled tho 
creamy yellow blossoms from a magnificent [Harrison 
rose. “ He bas no right to incarcérate me as though 
I were a thief or a felon!” 

“My dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Bird, in gently chiding 
accents, “ Ldou’t think you quite reflect on what you 
are saying.” 

“Tam wearied to death of this monotonous. life,” 
went on the young wife. “Do you know [ some- 
tinies envy the birds that can fly over yonder frown- 
ing stone walls, and go where they pleaso! Charles 
ought not to treat me so.” 

“ But you told him yourself you would prefer life 
in the country, Mrs. Wynne.” 

“T did pot tell him I would prefer life in a prison !” 

And then came a passionate burst of sobs and 
tears. 

“My dear, this will never do,” said the perturbed old 
lady; “crying is the worst thing in the world for 
you. There, there, sit. down, dear, and jast wait 
until I run up to the house for your smeling-salts 
and a little red lavender.” 

“ Now’s my time,” thought Miss Priscilla, emergin 
from, ber nook as. the old lady’s hurried footsteps dic 
away. 

And she tapped softly on the gate, calling out in 
low, distinct accents: 

“ Mrs. Wynne! Mrs. Wynne!” 

The young creature, who had thrown herself on a 
rustic seat, with her face hidden in her hands, started 
suddenly up. 

“Who is calling .me ?” 

A friend !” mysteriously whispered Miss Priscilla. 
“Poor, dear creature, did you suppose you had no 
sympathizing hearts around you? Listen'to me; do 
you wish to escape from. the surveillance that hangs 
over you?” ; 

The beautiful young wife—she was a fair-haired 
young thing, with deep blue eyes anda skin like the 
delicate petals of a blush rose—clasped her bands 
eagerly. 

“T would give anything in the world to be free— 
free!” 

“Then try to be here at ten o'clock to-night; un- 
less Iam greatly mistaken, you will find the gate 
unlocked.” 

“ But he, keeps the keys hjmself—my husband.” 

Miss Priscilla looked wondrously wise. 

“ There ate more keys in the world than ene, my 
poor child. With my consent, Audley Hall shall be 
a, modern Bastile no langer.” 

Mrs. Wyntie looked as if she did not quite under- 
stand Miss Havens’s heroic language, but before any 
more explanations could be hazarded, the quick, 
measured “tap, tap” of Mrs. Bird’s trim morocco 
boots was heard on the winding gravelled pathway, 
Miss Priscilla fled across the road’ “like a startled 
fawn,” as she horself woul! have phrasett it, and the 
young wife shrank back among the. fragrant clusters 
of the yellow Harrison rose. 

“T knew it was my duty,” sai, Miss Prisdilla, stand- 
ing safe within the portals of her own residence, 
“and now F’m more than ever convinced of it. 
Dear mé, if this isn’t just exactly like a novel!” 

Up stairs and down stairs went the diligent Miss 
Priscilla, seéking in closets, wardrobes, disused trunks 
and forgotten nooks, for all the varieties of the genus 
key, until you might easily have mistaken her for a 
dealer'in second-hand lock-smithery. 

“ Tell be very odd if one of these don’t fit,” said Miss 
Priscilla to herself, as she dexterously dropped oil on 
the rusty wards, and ‘scoured off the ‘bldckish-green 
accumulations of age; ‘‘and just as. soon asever it’s dark, 
Vli——” 

But not even to herself did Miss’Priscilla confide 
just exactly what it was that she proposed to do. 

The old church clock had just struck ten—the moon 
was shining soft and radiantly, ‘like a rain of liquid 
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peasl,on the stately stone wall and its embowering 
masses of foliage, when Miss Priscilla might have been 
geen, creeping stealthily through the black shadow 
towards her own home. The next moment the gates 
ereaked softly ou their hinges, and a figure all in 
white glided through. 

“Free! free at last! Oh, heaven! this is no dream ! 
Jam free at last!” 

Mrs. Wynne spoke the words, throwing her white 
Bands convulsively into the air, while the moonlight 
vested Jike an aureole upon the gold of her bright, dis- 
Kevelled hair. 

“I wonder what direction she is going in,” said 
Miss Priscilla to herself, as she watched the hurrying 
Jorm through the turned slats of the blind. “ Any way, 
I’ve done my duty. Poor, dear little persecuted 
thing.” 

Miss Priscilla bad been asleep for some hours, when 
she was roused by a loud knocking at her door. 

“Gracious me!” ejaculated Miss Priscilla, sitting 
bolt upright in bed, “am I asleep and dreaming, or 
Was the day of judgment come?” 

This last rather startling conjecture had been ori- 
ginated in the spinster’s brain by the red, lurid light 
that played like luminous scarlet Lanners athwart the 
wall opposite her. 

She sprang up and hurried on a loose wrapper and 
a pair of slippers, the knocking continuing without 
intermission the while. 

“What is the matter?” exclaims Miss Havens, 
%resting her curl papers out of the window. 

“ Bless the woman, where are her eyes ?” shouted 
some one below, “not to see that her own house 
is on fire!” 

* My house afire 2?” 

“ Yes—and so is Audley Hall. Make haste down. 
We'll put out the fire here, but the old hall is gone 
for it.” 

The speaker was pushed aside, and Miss Pris- 
ella saw Mr. Wynne spring forward to speak to her. 

“Never mind the fire; but answer me one question, 
madam: have you seen @ young lady dressed in white 
muslin, to-night ?” 

“Do you meau your wife?” stammered Miss Pris- 
eilla, clasping both hands to her head in hopeless con- 
fusion. 

“Yes—my wife!” 

“To be sure I have. T unlocked the gates for her at 
about ten, and she went down the road, and——” 

“ You—unlocked—the gates!” 

“Yes.” 

“ Merciful Providence, what have you done?” 

Fire, crowd, confusion, and terror all went out of 
Miss Priscilla’s mind at once, as she remembered what 
» heroine she had been. 

“I have bestowed the boon of freedom on a poor, 
persecuted creature—t!.at's what I've done! And you 
wught to be ashamed of yourself, Mr. Wynne—that you 
wught f” 

Nev er to the end of her life did Miss Havens forget 
the white borror on Charles Wynne’s face, as he 
groaned out one brief sentence: 

“You have let a mad woman loose without a re- 
straining hand at her side, and this is her work.” 

He pointed to the burning walls of Audley Hall as 
be spoke, and disappeared. 

It was late tho next afternoon when Miss Priscilla, 
mortified and subdued, met good Mrs. Bird in the 
private sitting-room of the village hotel, whither both 
bad songht rfuge from their dismantled |.omes. 

“Tell me—have they found her yet?” she gasped 
ragerly, laying ber hand on the widow’s arm, 

“Yes.” 


“ Where—and when?” 

“ About two hours since, by the old mill in the 
glen. Poor thing! she was nearly frantic with ex- 
sitement and weariness, her dress torn half off, 
her poor hand scratched and bleeding with briars, 
aad——" 

Mrs. Bird stopped to have a good cry. 

“ And what will they do with her?” 

“ Of eourse she will have to go to a private lunatic 
asylum now. Poor, dear Mr. Wynne—he thought so 
mneb of keeping her with him, in hopes that gentle 
txcatment and a husband's love wouldin time mitigate 
the disease! If people could only have minded their 
ewn business, she might have been safe at Audley 
Mall now.” 

Mrs. Bird, honest soul, was not aware that she was 
speaking to Mrs. Wynne’s liberator. 

Miss Priscilla winced, like a guilty creature. The 
single “ romantic adventure” of her life had produced 
at least one beneficial result; for ever afterwards she 
veligiously observed the Eleventh Commandment, and 
dia “ mind her own business.” se 





Wuiskers AND MoustacuEs.—When was the term 
whisker first applied to the hair on the side of the 
wheeks? In Bailey's Dictionary (23rd edition, 1773), 


we find ‘a whisker, a tuft of hair on the upper lip of 











a man ;” “ moustaches, that part of the beard growing 
upon the upper lip, whiskers.” Similar definitions 
are given ia all other dictionaries, Johnson's included, 
and even in Worcester's as late as 1828. When the 
beard was an entire appendage, no name was wanted 
for the parts at the side of the checks; but when it 
was cut in two, and the true whiskers disappeared as 
well, their name must have been transferred to the 
mutton-chop parts of the beard left on the cheeks. 








BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Sournwortn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “Ali Alone," &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER LVIILI. 
How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
Whea spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms uuseen dirge is sung. 
‘There honour comes, a pilgrim . 
To bless the turf that wraps thelr clay; : 
And freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there. Collins. 

Ir was not until the morning succeeding his arrival, 
after breakfast, when they found themselves aloue to- 
gether in the drawing-room, that Justin told Erminie 
the story of his voyage and shipwreck, his preserva- 
tion and residence on the desert island, and his rescue 
and return home. 

She listened with breathless interest to his narrative, 
and when it was finished she earnestly thanked heaven 
for his restoration to his home and friends. 

And then, iv return, she gave him the history of all 
that had occurred to her sincé he had first sailed. 

Then Erminie spoke tie rn | her father’s will, 
and seeing there that he left his property to his 
two children, to be divided between them, share and 
share alike. 

“Then my dear father did not believe me to be lost?” 
said Justin. 

“Then we none of us did; there had not been time 
enough for us to grow anxious. We had got two 
letters from you, one mailed from Porto Praya, and 
one from the Cape of Good Hope. When my dear 
father‘died we were looking daily for-a letter from 
you from Calcutta.” 

“T am glad that he had suffered no anxiety on my 
account. Goon, sweet sister.” 

“I was still weeping, weeping day and night over 
the death of my dear father, when there came news 
of the wreck of the Sultana. It came through the 
officers of that Dutch merchantman who picked up the 
lifeboat with the missionary party on board: aud it 
came in the form of a narrative written by the Reve- 
rend Mr. Ely. It was published in allthe papers.’ It 
contained a list of the names of those whose lives 


were lost. Aud, Justin, your name was among 
them!” 
“ Poor sister !” 


“T laid down to die. I did so wish for death! But 
I su youth and life were too strong within mo 
and I lived and suffered. Ah, Justin! I was a very 
self-occupied woman up to that time. I thought ‘no 

sorrow was like unto my sorrow.’ In the midst of that 
great bitterness of grief I received a telegram from 
don calling me to the death-bed of our dear 
Uncle Friedrich.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“TI went on immediately and remained with him 
until he died. Ah, Justin! The scene of that good 
man’s peaceful departure went far to heal my spirit. 
He talked to me when he was able; his words were 
few, but very precious. He told me hundreds were 
suffering more than I, and thousands quite as much; I 
must not sit down in selfish sorrow, I must zet up and 
minister to those whose sorrows were as great as 
mine, and whose necessities were so much greater. And 
kneeling by his bed I kissed his hands and promised 
to obey his words. And that same day, as the sun 
went down, he died. But it was not until some days 
had passed that I knew he had left me all bis wealth. 
Justin, I came home, and I have religiously obeyed 
his dying instructions, and in comforting others I have 
found comfort.” 

“As all mourners may, if they will, my sweet 
sister,” replied her brother. 

He fell into deep thought for a few minutes, and 
then, looking earnestly at his sister, said : 

“But, Erminie, in all this long story, you have 
never once mentioned the name of Colonel Eastworth. 
Where ishe? What is hedoing? Why are you'not 
married ?” 

Erminie grew even paler than she had before been. 
She compressed tier lips until they too faded, and then 
slowly and steadily sie answered : 

“Why are we not married? Because the child of 
Ernst Rosenthal can never be that man’s wife.” 





And the beautiful eyes of this “ falcon-hearted 
dove ” flashed as she spoke. 

Justin put out his arms and drew her to his breast ; 
for he saw that those flashing eyes were about to be 
drowned fn tears, 

“My dear sister! my dear, dear sister! blow upon 
blow has indeed fallen fast upon your heart! How 
much you have suffered!” ho said, as he tenderly 
soothed her. 

She wept upon his bosom fora little while, and 
then lifting her head and wiping her eyes, she smiled 
and said : : ’ 

“But I have been comforted, Justin. In comforting 
others I have been comforted, And now I am more 
than comforted. Yesterday came a messenger of joy 
to me. The minister that brought me the news of 
your safe return from thé grave! It was like a miracu- 
lous resurrection.” 

“*T entreated Mr. Sales to break the matter to you 
very cautiously,” said Justin. 

“Ah! do you think that could be broken to me 
cautiously ?” inquired Erminie, with a smile. ‘Why, 
Justin, as soon as he came into the roomand I saw 
his face, I knew that he brought me ‘glad tidings.’ 
When he drew your name into the conversation, I 
knew in an instant that you were saved. Oh, Justin, 
it was such a shock of joy! But it did not kill me, as 
it might have done.” 

“ Yes, it might, my sweet sister, for you look very 
pale, and thin, and fragile—not well able to bear a 
shock of any sort,” said Justin, tenderly. 

“ Ah, but all is well now. I am happy, so happy, 
although I weep. You must not mind my weeping, 
dear. We women often weep most when we are 
happiest, and—ah, yes! Heaven knows smile most 
when we are most wretched! But, Justin, dear, I 
wish to ask you about Britomarte, You took cate of 
her on the desert island. She saved your life in the 
sea-fight. Ah, how my heart thrilled at that story. 
Now You are betrothed, I hope, and soon to marty ? 
Oh, Justin, how cordially I could welcome her here as 
my sister, and how willingly resign my position as 
mistress of the house in her sooar For the house is 
yours, you know, Justin, and as your wife it would be 
her right.” 

Justin slowly shook his head, compressed his lips, 
and frowned. 

“What do you mean by that, my brother?” 

“There is no possibility of a marriage between 
Miss Conyers and myself,’’ he said. 

“Justin !” 

“ You know what were Britomarte’s sentiments on 
the subject of marriage, or ratuer of the position of 
Womau in marriage. And now I have only to add 
that all which has happened to us Las not been able 
to work achange in them.” 

“Oh, Justin ! I am go sorry.” 

“So you see, my dear, thero is no chance of your 
being superseded on the household throne, for since 
ates? sy will not be my wife, no other woman 
shall.” ; 

“Oh, Justin, what a pity! But if she will not 
be your wife, she shall be yvcour sister and mine. 
She shall come here, and share my home and means.” 

“She would never do that; she is much too proud 
to be dependant, even on those who love and honour 
her most,” 

“Then what will become of her? for oh, Jus- 
tin, it is whispered—it is whispered that—that ——” 

“What?” inquired the young man, seeing his sister 
grow pale and larg as she paused. , 

“ That—oh, it is too horrible to breathe—that——” 

“For heaven's sake, speak, Erminie !” 

“The house is the resort of bad people, who 
plan—plan—no less a crime than—than—” 

Her voice gradually sank to a whisper, and then 
stopped altogether. 

“Than what? Speak, my sister; take conrage 
and speak !” 

“Oh, I cannot! I cannot! Spare me! it is too 
horrible !” ' 

“ But what house is it to which you allude ?” 

“ Witch Elms.” 

“ And it is.said to be the resort of conspirators who 
plan—what ?” Justin. 

“T cannot say it. I hope it is alla mere canard. 
Certainly the authorities have visited and ransacked 
the house, but they have discovered nothing there 
but what they call ‘the fossil remains of an old lady 
‘and two servants,’ meaning Miss Pole, the centenarian 
aunt of Britomarte, and the two servants.” ‘ : 

“Then the horrible story, whatever it may be, is 
probably a mere canard, not worth our attention.” 

“But Britomarte! She cannot go there, even if her 
old relative would receive her. ‘What will become of 
her? What can we do for her?” 

“We can do many things in this world, but we can 
do nothing with the will of a woman like Miss Con- 
yers. We must leave her to the Lord and her- 
self.” 








While the sister and brother conversed, the ‘imo, 
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unheeded, passed away, and it was now nearly noon; 
when the door bell rang. 

“Oh, I hope that is Britomarte. Did she say she 
would come early ?” inquired Erminie. 

“ She said she would come this morning—she did 
not specify the hour,” answered Justin, rising to open 
the drawing-room door. 

Britomarte it was, for Justin met her on the thresh- 
hold, in the act of being ushered in by the old ser- 
vant ef Elfie, whe also found a home at the parson- 


e. 

Justin warmly welcomed Miss Conyers, but was cut 
short in his demoastrations by Erminie, who flew to 
aneet her friend, and fell, weeping for joy, on Brito- 
marte’s bosom. 

“How pale you are, my darling. You have suf- 
fered much since I saw you last,” said Miss Conyers, 
tenderly caressing Erminie. 

“Oh, much! much! Hew much you do not know. 
But it is all over now, dear Britomarte, quite over, 
uow that-I see you and Justin safe.” 

And Britomarte and Erminie were left together for 
a long téte-d-téte, Erminie took Britomarte up into 
der own bed-chamber, and they sat down to talk. 

What need to relate their conversation ? 

To do it would be to repeat all that is already 
‘known to the reader of what happened to each during 
their lopg separation. 

‘lo Britomarte Erminie told the same story that she 
had told to Justin, and by her was comforted with the 
same tender sympathy she had received from him. 

And Britomarte answered all Erminie’s questions 
concerning the voyage, tle wreck, the rescue, the life 
on the desert island, the deliverance from that place, 
the cruise of the Xyphias, the sea fight, the capture of 
the privateer, and the voyage home. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
Siward. Had he his hurts before? 
Rosse... Ay, in the front. 
Siward. Why, then, God's soldier be he! 
Shakespeare. 

Wuue Erminie and Britomarte talked together, 
there came a rush of feet upoiw the stairs, followed 
‘by the flinging open of the chamber door, and the 
sudden appearance of Elfie. 

She sprang at once towards Britomarte, threw her- 
self upon her bosom, and hugged and kissed her, and 
daughed and cried over her. 

“ But, dear Elfie, how soon you bave returned. In 
twenty-four hours. Why, you could scarcely have 
xeached your journey’s end. And bow did you find 
your father? Doing well, I hope, from your joyous 
looks,” said Erminie, as soon as she could put in a 
avord, 

“Ohl yes. He's got his right arm in a sling, and 
@ plaster on both his cheeks, and a patch over his left 
eye—that’s all,” answered Elfie,as she recovered her 
breath, and threw herself into a chair. 

“But bow soon youhave got back; I don’t under- 
stand it,” said Erminie, returning to the previous 
question. 

“Don't you? Well neither do I. All I know is 
that Icame very near passing my pa on the road. 
When the train stopped at the Relay—I looked out of 

“the window, and there, as sute as you live, stood my 
aon the platform. I had just time to jump out 
before the train started again.” 

“Oh! Elfie, dear, how rash to jump out just as the 
train was abont to start!” exclaimed Erminie. 

“*Rash !’ Well, I like that. How could it bave 
‘been rash?” 

“ You might have been killed.” 

“But 1 wasn’t, ao it couldn't have been rash. If 
Ihad been hurt, then you might have called it rash; 
but as I wasn’t, you can only call it fearless. Well, we 
dad @ sort of explanation; for you may be sure, not 
knowing that I was going on to fetch him, he was as 
much astonished at seeing me there as was I at 
seeing him. . So in auswer to his questions, I told 
him the news of . Britomarte’s aud Justin’s resur- 
xection from a ‘watery grave.’ He felt better im- 
mediately, and proposed that we should. start. by 
the evening train to welcome you back. But of 
course I wouldn’t allow that... I made him go to bed, 
and carried him a cup of tea, and read to him all the 
eyening.” 

“But, Elfie, dear, what have you done with your 
father now? Let me go to him; he must feel 
neglected.” . 

“Ohno, hedon’t. I took him at onceto his bed-room 
cand made him lie down and rest ; and I asked Catherine 

to take him up a glass of wine and some biscuits. 
He's all right, and will join us at dinver. And now, 
with your good leave, I will go to my ropm and get a 
little of this dust and smoke out of my eyes before 
presenting myself to the Reverend Justin Rosenthal,” 
said Elfie, rising. 

“Then come to us in the drawing-room, for we are 
going down there,” said Erminie. 





Elfie nodded assent. 

And Erminie and Britomarte went down stairs to 
the drawing-room, where, in the ceurse of an hour, 
they were joined by Elfie, who had renovated herself 
with a fresh toilette. 

When the three friends were seated together, Brito- 
marte said: 

‘Here are three of our school quartette ; but where 
is the fourth? Where is Alberta Goldeborough ?” 

“ Alberta Corsoni, you mean; for she has changed 
herself into a gambier’s bride,” said Elfie. 

“She made her escape from the convent, and eloped 
with Vittorio Corsoni, who married her the same day,” 
said Erminie. 

“Yes; and he was a good fellow enough until he 
married her. Some people said, however, that he did 
so only in opposition to old Mr. Goldsborough, who 
had opposed his union with Alberta. But it seems 
that Alberta is most determined, and possesses 
immense influence over her love-sick young husband.” 

“ Britty, there is one piece of forbearance for which 
I thank you,” said Elfie, by way of changing the 
subject. 

“What is that?” inquired Miss Conyers. 

“ Well, although three years ago you warned Er- 
minie and myself that if we should lave anything to 
do with the natural enemy we should inevitably come 
to grief, and although you see that through disregard- 
ing your warning we have come to grief, you mag- 
nanimously forbear to say, “I told you so!” 

“T do not think that you have. I call the treason 
that divided your betrothed lovers from your sides a 
very providential thing, so far as you are concerned. 
I can mourn over their sins, but not over your escape,” 
said Britomarte, firmly. 

“ Yet it hurt some, at the time,” said Elfie, raising 
her eyebrows; “though I wouldn't admit that to any- 
body else but yourself, Britty ; it did hurt, didn’t it, 
Minie?” 

nae covered her face with her hands, and wept 
softly. 

And Elfie indignantly dashed away the tears that 
dared to sparkle in her own eyes. 

“Tam a very weak woman, Britomarte,” said Er- 
minie, rising, and wiping her eyes. 

“Come, let us put on our bonuets,” said Erminie. 

But just at that moment the bell rang, and the next 
instant the door opened, and Justin entered the draw- 
ing-room, accompanied by Lieutenant Ethel. 

Elfie sprang up to greet her old acquaintance, but 
dropped into her seat again on seeing a stranger. 

Justin advanced and warmly shook hands with his 
little friendjand with Britomarte, and then he brought 
up Lieutenant Ethel and presented him to the party. 

“T am very glad to see you, sir; and I have to 
thank you very earnestly for your great kindness to 
my brother and friends in their extremity,” said 
Erminie. 

The young officer bowed lowly before the beau- 
tiful, pale gir1, who thus addressed him, and he re- 

lied : 
4 “It will now bea much greater pleasure to me than 
ever, to remember that I was able to be of some slight 
service to your friends, Miss Rosenthal.” 

“T trust that you will give us some opportunity 
of proving our gratitude to you, Mr, Ethel. My bro- 
ther informs me that your duties will detain you here 
for some days or weeks. 1 hope that you will gratify 
us by making our quiet house your home during the 
period of your stay,” said Erminie. 

“A thousand thanks, Miss Rosenthal! But my 
domestication in this lovely home would be much 
too great a tax upon your kindness, and very much 
too great a happiness for my merits,” said the young 
officer. 

“T assure you it would give as sincere pleasure to 
have you,” urged Erminie. 

“Dthel shall stay just where is, Erminie. Give 
yourself no farther trouble to press him. I was his 
guest for many weeks, and he shall be mine for many 
days at least. Oh, I haven't consulted him ou the 
subject. I knew it would be useless. I ordered his 
man Martin to pack up his effects, and bring them 
over here this afternoon. So, sister, you may lave a 
room made ready for the lieutenant, and a hammock 
swung somewhere for the seaman—or lacking a lham- 
mock, an ordinary cot aud mattress will do,” said 
Justin. 

“ Oh, Rosenthal!” began the young officer. 

“Hold your tongue, Ethel! You're not on your 
quarterdeck now. I'm commander of this ship, and L 
mean to be obeyed !” exclaimed Justin. 

“ But you will allow me to say———” 

“Nota syllable against dropping your anchor in 
this harbour.” 

“Well, I won’t! I was only about to observe that I 
used to hear your Judith threaten her ‘gay Tom’ to 
make him do as he liked! You are only making me 
do as I like,” said the young lieutenant, with a bow to 
Erminie. 

(To be continued.) 





M. Querecet states that careful observations have 
convinced him that a plant developes much more 
rapidly during a mean temperature when this tem- 
perature varies than when it is uniform, provided that 
it does not fall below freezing. 


CEMENT AS APPLIED TO EXTERIORS. 


Tr is difficult to account for the very prevalent taste 
for the use of cement in external work, unless it bye 
the desire to imitate—in a baser material—the stone- 
work of the better class of houses, and to endeavour 
to give to our dwellings a more imposing and palatial 
appearance. 

How far this latter object has been attained is left 
to individual judgment. It appears to me that as ar- 
chitects have it in their power to a grest extent to 
diminish the use of this material, they should combine 
to banish it as much as possible from our buildings, 
when used as an ornament, as opposed to its use as a 
“ cement.” 

In what other country can it be seen to give such a 
prominent feature of unsightliness? It greatly re- 
sembles the barbarous custom of daubing with clay— 
practised by the savages—with this essential dif- 
ference—that it is of no possible use in the stability of 
the general work, whereas the clay served to hold to- 
gether the materials of which their huts were com- 
posed. It is iu most instances but a modern method 
of hiding imperfect and unsound work. 

When we see houses ostensibly built with an in- 
ferior class of bricks and timber, and the brickwork 
neatly pointed down at the finish (without any 
colouring), we can, to a certain extent, judge of what 
we are about to inhabit ; but when the worst materials 
are used, and the brickwork is afterwards covered 
with an apparently good coat of cement, and orna- 
mented with all manner of impossible supports, in 
the way of trusses, cantilevers, &c., we are led to 
form an erroneous conception of the true strength 
aud probable durability of the house. 7 

We soon find, however, the manner in which wa 
have been deceived; for the cement work—which, at 
first, seemed to be composed of Portland cement— 
turns out to be Roman cement, mixed with vastly too 
much sifted rubbish, in lieu of sand, with an ex- 
tremely thin coating of Portiand cement on the onter 
surface, which, accordingly, owing either to the im- 
perfect cohesion of the two materials, to bad cement, 
or tu dampness in the brickwork, peels off iu largo 
quantities, and causes the deplorable appearance so 
often observed. ‘These latter remarks, of course, 
apply to the lower class of “ speculating” building, 
but there is, nevertheless, much to complain of in 
other works, to which cement is applied externally, 
where good brickwerk would have been far prefer- 
able, at a much less cost. 

The use of ornamental brickwork is now, happily, 
on the increase, and as it is so well suited, both to the 
demauds of modern Gothic architecture, and also to 
the vicissitudes of our climate, and the impurities of 
our atmosphere, it is to be hoped that it will eventu-- 
ally supersede the use of cement work altogether, to 
which it is superior in every respect, save in that of 
unsightliness. N.C. B. 


Smvyev Cakes.—It is an old custom in Shropshire 
and Herefordshire, and especially at Shrewsbury, to 
make during Lent and Easter, and also at Christmas, 
a sort of rich and expensive cakes, which are called 
Simnel Cakes. They are raised cakes, the crust of 
which is made of fine flour and water, with sufficient 
saffron to give it a deep yellow colour, and the in- 
terior is filled with the materials of a very rich, plum 
cake, with plenty of candied lemon-peel and other 
good things. ‘They are made up very stiff, tied up 
in a cloth, and boiled for several hours, after which 
they are brushed over with egg and then baked. As 
to its origin there is a story current in Shropshire 
that long ago there lived an honest old couple, boast- 
ing the names of Simon and Nelly, but their surnames 
ure not known. It was their custom at Easter to 
gather their children about them, and thus meet to- 
gether once a year under the old homestead. The 
fasting season of Lent was just ending, but they had 
still left some of the unleavened dough which had been 
from time to time converted into bread during the 
forty days. Nelly was a careful woman, and it 
grieved her to waste anything, so she suggested 
thut they should use the remains of the Lenten 
dough for the basis of a cake to regale the assembled 
family. Simon readily agreed to the proposal, 
and further reminded his partner that there 
were still some remains of the Christmas plum 
pudding hoarded up in the cupboard, and that this 
might be an agreeable surprise to the young people 
when they had made their way through the less 
tasty crust. So far all thiugs went on harmoniously, 
but when the cake was made, a subject of violent dis- 
cord arose, Sim insisting that it should be boiled, 
while Nell as obstiuately contended that it should be 
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baked. The dispute ran from words to blows, for 
Nell, not choosing to let her province in the household 
be thus interfered with, jumped up, aud threw the 
stool she was sitting on at Sim, who on his part 
seized a besom, and applied it with right good will te 
the head and shoulders of his spouse. She now 
seized the broom, and the battle became so warm that 
it might have had a very serious result had not Nell 
proposed as compromise that the cake should be boiled 
first and afterwards baked. This Sim acceded to, for 
he had no wish for further acquaintance with the 
heavy end of the broom. Accordingly the big pot 
was set on the fire, and the stool bzoken up and 
thrown on to boil it, whilst the besem and broom 
furnished fuel for the oven. Some eggs which had 
been broken in the scuffle were used to coat the outside 
of the pudding when boiled, which gave it the shin- 
ing gloss it possesses as acake. ‘Thisremarkable pro- 
duction in the art of confectionery became knowa by 
the name of the cake of Simon and Nelly, but soon 
the first half of each name was alone preserved 
and joined together, and it has ever since been known 
as the cake of Sim-Nel or Simnel. 





THIRSTANE. 
—_—-~>_—- 
CHAPTER I. 

"Tne twilight deepened in the valley, and dark 
shadows gathered across the river; only in the west 
lingered gleams of red and gold, shooting thei faded 
brightness over the grey sky. 

Not far from the river’s bank stood an old farm- 
house, the irregular road cutting between, and broad 
green fields stretching back from the dwelling to- 
wards the hills in the distance. 

The well-kept barns, the blossoming gardens, told of 
thrift and abundance, and though the building had as 
few claims to beauty as the generality of farmhouses, 
age had invested it with picturesque charms which 
attracted the passers-by. 

A woodbine had crept in luxurious masses over 
the walls, and the long porch in front was covered 
with a fragrant honeysuckle that later would become 
one blooming mass. 

Green mosses overspread the roof, and the un- 
painted board had taken a deep grey tone from age 
that contrasted pleasantly wit! the climbing vines. 

Everything had settled into the quiet of even- 
ing. A woman was koitting in the old-fashioned 
room that opened upon the porch; the house-dog lay 
dozing near her, and by the window in a chamber 
above sat a young girl watching the sunset. 

She was looking over the water upon the mass of 
dim clouds in the distance, but in every glance and 
movement there was a restlessness, singularly at 
variance with the repose about her. 

Itwas a beautiful picture which spread itself before 
her gaze; perhaps a scene of equal loveliness could 
not have been found. 

The house stood near the head of a long narrow 
valley, nestled in among high mountains, the river 
winding leisurely through its midst, and flosving on 
towards a confined channel, where the hills closed in 
the valley miles and miles below. 

Less than half a mile above the house a great cliff 
rose on either side of the stream, which curved so 
sharply towards the foot of the peak upon the east 
bank, that a person sailing down the current above, 
hemmed in upon each side by precipices which jutted 
in many places close to the water's edge, would have 
had no idea of the beautiful valley which opened 
so suddenly in the midst of that romantic wildness, 

Below the two cliffs, the lofty range spread back 
for the space of three or four miles, leaving asuccession 
of beautiful flate, so level that they would have be- 
come monotonous had the valley extended to any con- 
siderable length. 

Between the Louse and the cliffs two lovely little 
islands lay moored, and at the base of the eastern ledge 
another river rushed hurriedly along and emptied 
itself into the larger stream. 

From thence the rivers flowed on in one united 
current, bordered with trees, broad corn fields, and 
breezy pasture lands, with pleasant villages nestled 
along the banks, while tirough the hazy distance 
other islands gleamed out, purple and jndistinct as fairy 
Larques floating there in the sunset. 

A bridge spanned the river a short distance below 
the house, and @ little village stretched along the 
western bank, within an easy walk, yet so far off 
that.there was nothing to disturb the seclusion of the 
spot. 

Old revolutionary memories gave an added charm 
to the valley, and often attracted strangers to it, 
although the legendary shadows seemed very unreal, 
for one could not believe that the quiet haunt had ever 
been disturbed by war or carnage. 

In that stillness the girl sat, hearing neither the 


that beautiful land of dreams where every young 
heart has strayed, but in which she had lingered so 
long that it appeared more real than the actual 
existeace about her. 

She sat thus for a long hour, that singular impa- 
tience breaking at intervals over her face, then relap- 
sing into the vague melancholy so commen to the 


mung. 

It ott a habit with her to sit there, at that time, 
watching the eveniag slowly passiuto night. Insuch 
moments had any person addressed Rachel Holmes 
suddenly, she. would have looked up with a fright- 
ened start, rousing herself with difficulty, and wonder- 
ing to find it only a vision which had appeared so 
real. 

Bat in that pa old house few people could break 
in upon Rachel's retirement, and the stillness grew so 
irksome to her that she would have given the world 
had a sudden tempest disturbed the mouotonous 

uiet, 

r No change came. Even the rustle of the wind 
among the vines died away ;a few stars shot up into 
the sky, and the waters looked asleep in the gloom, 

Rachelleaned over the window-sill in the dim night, 
perplexing herself with vague faucies and restless 
desires, seeming to hear voices in the distance, to sce 
shapes in every shadow, like the enthusiastic vision- 
ary she was. 

But each time the tones died in unintelligible 
murmurs, and the increasing darkness swept away 
the shadows, leaving her lonely us before. 





CHAPTER II, 


Tu evening deepened, the quiet increased, and 
Rachel’s visious took more varied and fanciful shapes 
in the gloom. 

The moon was coming up behind the hills, already 
a tremulous light streaked the waters, and played 
soitly about the great trees on the island, bat no ray 
fell upon the girl's face as she leaned from the window 
and watched the silver beams circle across the waters, 
just as the glow of her fancies cast a radiance over the 
future. 

At length a door was opened, the sound echoing 
with unnatural force through the house, and a woman's 
voice called from the foot of the stairs: 

“ Rachel !” 

The girl did not stir; in all probability she had not 
even heard the summons, for the voices in her soul 
were whispering so loudly that their sweetness made 
ber deaf to all other sounds. 

After a momentary pause her name was repeated 
more imperatively : 

“Rachel, Rachel!” 

There was something singularly cold ip the tones 
which called, jarring unpleasantly upon her ear, and 
breaking at once that twilight dream. 

“Tam comiug,” she answered, but the response 
could not have reached the room below: “{ am 
coming—oh dear, I wasso quiet and happy.” 

“ Rachel, I say.” 

She rose with a gesture of impatience, cast another 
glance into the mysterious night, and passed down 
stairs to the room from whence the voice had pro- 
ceeded. 

Near the door sat a stately, erect woman, knitting 
as busily as if she had been a machine wound up for a 
particular taskand unable to stop till it was per- 
formed. 

“ Did you call me, Aunt Margaret?” asked Rachel, 
shading her eyes from the candle, and looking at her 
industrious relative with her peculiar, dreamy gaze. 

“You would not have heard me unless [ had 
called,” the lady replied, not harshly, butas if she were 
made of granite a anything like softuess an impos- 
sibility in her nature. 

“What did you want?” Rachel continued, turning 
to go upto her chamber again. 

“Tf you ever intend to finish those pillow-cases you 
had better go to work—they have lain on that chair 
since you threw them down this morning, and I am 
tired of the sight.” 

Rachel laughed outright. The contrast between her 
aunt’s speech and the tragedy air with which she had 
herself entered the room struck her as being so 
supremely ridiculous that she could not repress her 
merriment. 

Aunt Margaret eyed her colily, opened her lips 
and closed them without a word, 

“ What is it ?” asked Rachel. 

“You act so like a child; I cannot understand 
such conduct at your age.” 

** I mean to be wise now and go to work, that is, if 
I can get this seam straig!it once more.” 

She laughed again, not at Aunt Margaret, but her 
own thoughts ; collected her scattered material, sat 
down by the table and began to sew. 

The woman went on knitting, silent as usual, and 
at intervals Rachel watched her from under her long 





voice of tie river nor the sighing of the wind, lost in ! 


eye-lashes, wondering, as she often did, whether Aunt 





Margene would ever speak again if mo one addressed 
er. , 

She was notin a mood far: silence ‘herself; she felt 
restless, wanted to talk. and was determined that her 
formidable looking relative should’ ‘be’ roused ‘into 
some faint attempt at couveisation. 

“Isn’t it lonesome, Aunt Margaret?” she began, 
but there was no answer. “ How F’hate these never- 
ending seanis. I wish people’ wouldn’t use ‘pillow- 
cases, 

“ Child!” muttered ‘Aunt Matgaret, and tren closed 
her lips as if no effort would ever induce her to open 
them again. , 4 

Rachel brightened at herown succegs—ff her com- 
— could be irritated she’ might be iuduced’to. 
ta , 


“Did: you speak to me, Aunt ‘Matgaret?” slie- 
asked, innocently ; but the only response ‘was @ sharp 
click of the knitting-needles as they raced on faster 
than before. 

“I wish somebody would come’heére,” pursued: 
Rachel ; “ oh, dear, how long the’ ‘ere? ee 

“If you hed some occapatien® they would seem 
shorter,” replied Margaret ;“ when I was yotir age I 
should have been ashamed tobe as idle as you ‘are.” 

“Wouldn't you like to travel?” broke in Racbel,. 
pressing her own train of thought, in total disregard 
of her companion’s words. ' ; 

“T have travelling enough about the house,” was 
the reply, “and don’t find as much time as ‘you for 
nonsense.” : ‘ 

“What do you call nonsense ?” asked Rachel, ‘pre- 

ring to assume the defensive.” “ What do yeu mean 

y my nonsense?” she continued, after waiting in 
vain for an answer; “you ate always‘talking of it, 
please have the goodness'to explain.” * 

“Exactly that!” replied Mdrgaret.’ “You are for 
ever putting on airs, as if you had just stepped out 
of Shakespeare.” 

The last word made Rachel forgét her annoyance, 
and she asked, eagerly : f : 

“ Did you ever see a play, Aunt Margaret ?” 

“Yes; a.great many.” 

“Oh! tell me about it—please do! Did you ever 
see oue of Shakesveare's, aud who played? What was: 
it like? Do ‘answer !” 

“ You have given me no opportunity to answer as. 
yet,” she replied. 

“ Was it a tragedy—did the heroine die for love?” 

“No; ske died because she sfabbed herself.” 

“Oh! Aunt Margaret, was it Romeo and Juliet?” 
exclaimed Rachel ; “was it ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tell me about it!’ eaid Rachel, throwing down. 
her work and seizing Aunt Maygaret’s arm in her 
excitement.” . : 

“Please be quiet,” wastheanswer. “If yott can 
afford to be idle, Ecannet.™ 

“TI would give everything I have in the world to see 
a play!” said Rachel; “I believe it would make me 
perfectly happy.” 

“That girl is » born romancer!” exclaimed Marga- 
ret. “Do mind your work, and let me alone.” 

“I want to talk; I am lonesome, and I hate to- 
sew !” 

“Then you may talk to yourself, for I will have no- 
thing more to say to you tntil that pillow-case is, 
finished.” , 

She sat up in her chair more erect than ever, and 
Rachel knew too well the folly of gainsaying ber reso-- 
lution to attempt it. 

She sewed iu silence, trying’ to récall fragments of 
the tragedy, and wondering if she should ‘ever see it ; 
if her life was to be speat in that lonely place; to- 


gether with a thousand’ other fancies that liad no. 


business in her head, but which wodld intrade them- 
selves, in spite of all Aunt’ Margaret's Iectares and the 
tranquillizing influence of plain sewing. 

How eagerly her eyes lit up—how the lights and 
shadows chased each other ‘across Iter face as she 
dreamed—her needle mechanically ‘passing over and 
over the tiresome sear, m: slower with every 
stitch, and at length falling idly from lier hand! 

Decidedly it would require sonictling more than 
that granite lady’s counsels to subdue the girl's way- 
ward fancies, and train her thoughts in the direction 
proper for them to follow.’ ° 

Of those fitful dreams Margaret had no perception ; 
but she.saw the work drop unheeded upon the girl’s 
knee, and she watched her ‘with @ silent irritation, 
witich only an ‘habitually industrious person would 
have heard or understood, ' 

Bat Rachel had totally forgotten everything around ; 
her thoughts iad rushed on the fature which appeared 
so near and yet so'far off. — anit 

What strange questicus of life troubled her ?— 
what wild theories ‘and aimless’ speculations, till it 
seemed unaccountable how they dawned upon her, or 


from whence'she could have derived the ideas that were 


their source ? 


Rachel’ herself’ would have ‘been at @ loss to. 
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answer; she only knew that they did come, filling her 
with anxiety and unrest till she felt almost impelled to 
rush forth and meet the coming destiny which 
gave constant, premonitions of approach, yet never 


came, : 
They were accustomed, those two, to sit thus for 
hours, each buried in her own reflections, and wholly 
tongettes of the presence of the other 

Of w ; 


vat Aunt Margaret thought Rachel could nover 
sometimes, if that stony shape had 


ever held @ feeling in common with hers; if the 
sane had ever perplexed her; 
often she to ask this question, and then 
innghae at her own folly in supposing the thing 
(possi . ” - 
They ‘were roused from their silence by the open- 
ing of the dear which led into the kitchen. Anal, 
use] entered the room, her bonnet 
3 in her banda candle 
cn a brass 


“1 know Scans, fe pew cctti: Nee fost tis 
way. a u've either pened 
your be eho went ont” 0 
“ You cam talk for both of us, Ophelia Hill,” re- 
turned ; “you have a greater gift for 
gossi tuaning about than any person I 


you, Miss Holmes,” retorted the damsel} 
shading ‘the le from the draught of the open 
door by. her hand around the flame; “ your 
words may be few, but they're very sweet, I'm 
sure.” z 

“ Please: tow out that candle if you are going 
to stay here. I don't choose to have an iMumination.” 

“ | didn't think of staying long,” replied the free and 
-easy person, “bat I don't mind blowing it out if the 

smoke will make you feel any ways better. Whatare 
you doirg, Bacliel?” 

“ Sewing,” she replied, laconically. 

“I like that! Your work is on the floor, and you 
took as wild asa night hawk.” 

“Girls are #0 industrious now-a-days,” observed 
Margaret; “I'm sure, Rachel. Holmes, you are a 

redit to your family, and as for you, Ophelia 
Hill——” 

“That’s my name, at your service, ma’am,” inter- 
rupted Ophelia, waving her hand with lofty courtesy, 
as if fearful that the speaker. might lack courage to 
continue. 

“ You love talk better than anything else.” 

“So I've been told afore,” replied Miss Hill. “Old 
stories ain’t never entertaining. Rachel, 1 heard some 
uews when I was down in the village,” 

“ Indeed,” Rachel said, absently. 

“Yes, indeed! Do put a little life into your- 
eelf—Johbm Sherwin is a comin’ back to the old 
place.” 

“When?” asked Rachel, looking up in pleasurable 
excitement. 

“This sumnier—he’s hired men to fix up the house 
—I suppose he'll want it grand. Them Sherwins 

ulways,did set.themselves up for something more 
than common flesh and blood—didn’t. they, Miss 
Holmes ?” 

Margaret had paused in her knitting, but when the 
girl turned towards her she resumed it as vigorously 
as ever. 

“Tf you wish to gossip, don’t talk to me,” she said, 
‘T do, not choase to auswer.” 4 

The Zoing lady “help” turned her back in im- 
mense disdain. Sha took Rachel's sewing from the 
floor, sat down and began busying herself over the 
unfinished seam, talking volubly all the while, for 
Miss Hill ssed. in a state of high, perfection the 
faculty of doing two things at once when one of these 
was conversation. 

“I guess Mrs. Adams won't know which way. her 
head is on, when Jobn Sherwin gets back,” she con- 
tinued; “ she.lived at. the, big house so. long that she 
begun to think she was. mistress—she'll find out now 
the difference, I rather think... How old is John Sher- 
win, Miss Holmes ?” 

“ I never asked him,” 


“Ob, you didn’t! Wal, I declare,you're shorter than | aw 


any pie-crust, this evening.” ; 

Margatet refused td communicate farther, , but 
her fingers trembled a Jittle,.as she went on with her 
wor! 

Ophelia Hill continued her narration, and Rachel 
listened passively, interested while she talked of Joha 
Sherwin, bat losigg the thread of her discourse when 
it diverged to other themes. 

How long the young lady might have been pleased 
to listen to her own voice is uncertain, but. Margaret 
suddenly broke in upon her, * 

wae yon going to bed, to-night, Ophelia?” she 
ask 

“ think it’s likely I may, Miss Holmes !” 

“Then go, and Iet tliere be an end to this chat- 
tering.” ’ 





“ How long is it eince the Sherwins wert away?” 
asked the damsel, tying a knot in her thread, with an 
unconcern charming to behold. 

But she was not permitted long to exhibit the ami- 
able spirit of independence, so peculiar to our country, 
for a peremptory summons from her mistress caused 
her, somewhat hastily, to ariso and Jeave the room, 
though preserving still the self-possession and dignity 
a wit te chenion t movements. 

t wi t to see that old house opened,” 
Rachel said, musingly. “It has been shut up ever 
since I can remember.” 

Margaret had 4 a stitch, and was bending 
towards the light, too busily employed in rectifying » 
mistake so unusual to heed Rachel’s remark. 

“So lonely as that great house has always seemed,” 
pursued the girl, “ wouldn't you like to see it opened 
once more ?” 

Margaret looked at her with a sort of commiserating 
surprise, as if the idea that she could have the slightest 
interest in anything passing about her was ufterly 
preposterous. 

“ Would you not?” urged Rachel, 

“No,” returned Aunt Margaret, shortly. “I would 
not.” 

“Perhaps he would have visitors, aad be very 
gay,” continued Rachel. “Heigho! that would be 

Fy you think I should be invited, Auut 


No answer! It might have been a carved figure 
that sat opposite her in the shadow. ‘The fingers 
were still for a moment—the knitting lay disregarded 

her knee—Margaret was gazing before her, from 
a she had acquired during her lonely life, her 
lips compressed, as though words of strange import 
strove to escape them, and were only kept back by the 
power of her will. 
It would be like a story,” said Rachel, pursuing 
thread of her own fancies. 

Margaret doubtless the words had roused 
her from sore business calculation—the spinster was 
noted for her talent im that line. 

Rachel was annoyed; she felt lonely and sad, and 
Jonged for some one to talk with her. How she 
wished for anything that would rouse Aunt Margaret 
out of her impassability. 

“How old was I when my mother died?” she 
asked. 

Margaret started—only an instant, and she had re- 
sumed her habitual coldness. 

“ A little baby.” 

“ And you have kept me ever since?” 

“How many times do you wish me to tell you 
that?” 

“T never was told—you never would talk about it.” 

“AndI won’t now. You are here—just let that 
satisfy you.” 

“ Oh, Aunt Margaret, you are so—” 

“So what ?” 

“ Nothing—I don’t know.” 

“] thought not.” 

Then there was silence again for many moments. 
Rachel was wearying herself with vague wishes, and 
Margaret was knitting, now and then glancing towards 
the girl as if she wished her away, for there were 
times when her presence seemed unpleasant to the 
woman. 

“TI would like to have known my mother,” said 
Rachel at length. i i 2” 

B0. ” 


“ What ailed her ?” 

“ Consumption, the doctors said.” 

“ And she married her cousin, your brother? Was 
he good to her ? Did she love him?” 

“That girl is mad!” exclaimed Mar, hip 
back the table in great agitation. a 

“No, I am not; but I am lonesome, and I have no 
one to talk with. Don’t be cross, Aunt Margaret.” 

She glanced up at the spinster, ber large eyes misty 
with sorrowful fancies. ‘'he woman appeared sof- 
tened for an instant—perlaps at that moment Rachel 
had a look of her dead mother or father, and it 
touched her. But the change was only momentary— 
a cloud came over Margaret’s face, and she looked 


ay. 
“Ts Mr. Sherwin married?” was the next question. 
Aunt Margaret turned upon her, with patience and 
temper quite exhausted. 
Mh good enough to leave this room and go to 
She looked really pale; her anger was so dispro- 
portionate to the cause that Rachel laughed ia spite of 
herself, but she knew her aunt's moods so well that 
she felt the utter uselessness of questioning her 
farther, and gathering up her work, she left the room. 
For a long while after she sat by her window, look- 
ing out upon the-stars, and the full.moon sweeping 
slowly through the heavens, weaving fancies for the 


‘future, and marvelling if no change in her destiny 


was near. 


At length, wearied with the delusiveness of her own 





visions, she crept into bed, to resume in sleep the 
wayward dreams which she had striven to dispel dur- 
ing her moonlit watch. 

But deep into the night Aunt Margaret sat in the 
room below, knitting busily, yet mechanically, her 
eyes fixed upon the floor, her lips compressed, and her 
stern face pale with thought. 

Where had memory wandered during that lonely 
vigil? It was useless to question the cold face, but 
there she sat, wearing the night out, silent and white, 
till the thread in her tireless hands seemed to grow 
ominous as that of fate; aud her whole figure ap- 
peared to change and shrink as her sou! drifted back 
into the past and moved among the wrecks which lay 
scattered along the shore. : 


CHAPTER III. 


“Come, one glass more, and then I must leave 
on.” 
“ Fill ap!” cried a dozen voices. “ Here’s success to 
your undertaking!” 

“ Ah,we'll drink again to that—it is difficult enough 
to need a double libation.” 

The speaker was a young man, very young, though 
dissipated and reckless habits had worn the freshness 
of youth from his face, leaving it pale and somewhat 
thin, lit up by clear grey eyes, which possessed a 
wonderful sores 

“T say, Thirstane,” exclaimed a man about his own 
age, “ suppose you find the governor uvpropitious ?” 

“My dear fellow, I never expect the worst until it 
comes. No evil forebodings; they will bring me bad 
luck.” 

Another full hour passed before the party broke up 
and sallied into the air, excited with wine and riotous 
conversation. 

Leonard Thirstane left his companions, and turn- 
ing into a cross street, ascended the steps of a large, 
quiet-looking house. The door opened in obedience 
to his imperious ring, and he went into the hall. 

“Is Mr. Sherwin in his room?” he asked of the 
servant. 

“ Yes, sir; and said he was at home to no one but 

ou.” 
“TI may look for a pleasant lesson then,” muttered 
the young man, as he passed up the stairs; ‘‘ he has 
evidently been preparing himself for it.” 

As he spoke he opened a door in the upper hall and 
went in. A man, past the meridian of life, sat by a 
table in the centre of the room, and quick as was the 
movement with which he aroused himself at the 
opening of the door, one could fancy the attitude 
of despondent melaucholy in which he had been 
seated. 

“Ts it you, Leonard?” he asked, looking towards 
him with a weary, languid air. “Come in and sit 
down; I thought you must be here to-night; I have 
not seen you for two weeks.” 

“T have been out of town,” returned the young 
man, with a earelessly apologetic manner ; “ this is 
the first opportunity I have had of visiting you.” 

“T heard that you were gove, and was surprised, 
for you knew that I bad business which I desired you 
to transact for me.” 

‘But I detest business,” replied Thirstane, ‘‘ the 
word is a perfect nightmare to me.” 

His listener smiled with a sort of patient pity, say- 
ing only: 

“Do you remain in town long?” 

“ No, I want to be off to-morrow; it is gétting warm 
and everybody is out of town.” 

“I had hoped for your company at my place in the 
country.” 

“ You will see me there in the course of the sum- 
mer, but I have male engagements which will prevent 
my accompanying you at present.” 

John Sherwin's face grew stern; he looked quickly 
up at the speaker with an expression of severity which 
his features seldom assumed. 

“ I have been much pained by certain reports that 
have come to my knowledge,” he saidslowly. “ Leo- 
nard, you are doing wrong—wasting the best years 
of your life in dissipation—ruining your health and 

rospects, and preparing yourself for a lonely, desolate 
uture.” 

“TIT do not heed idle reports,” replied Thirstane, 
biting his lips to keep back the impatient reply which 
sprang to them ; “ people will talk.” 

“ Unfortunately there is only too much truth in the 
stories, Leonard. The money which you obtained 
from me this spring did not go towards paying your 
debts—may I ask what you did with it ?” 

“T am sure I cannot account for every penny I 
spend ; I found use for it,and those confounded bills 
must wait—I can't live like a hermit.” 

“Bat you can live like an honourable man; you 
have no right to waste mouey as you have done in 
the last few years.” 

“Pray don’t lecture!” interrupted Thirstane, endea- 
youring by an assumption of playfulness to silence 
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his guardian's remonstrances. ‘I have made up my 
mind to be a better boy—I assure you, I have.” 

“T am pleased to hear it,” replied Mr. Sherwin, 
coldly ; “I only hope you will persevere in your good 
intentions.” 

“One needs some sort of encouragement to do 
right,” said Thirstane, laughing; ‘‘ duty is a fearfully 
unpleasant word unless it be assisted by powerful 
arguments.” 

“ And what ones do you require to support you ?” 

“ The truth is, sir, 1 want money—” 

“ Well ?” 

Thirstane moved uneasily in his chair, aud a flash 
shot over his forehead; then, irritated by his own 
hesitation, he added abruptly— 

“ That was my errand here to-night. I am entirely 
out of funds.” 

“And the money which you drew from me only 
two months ago?” 

“ Gone, every shilling of it, I give you my word.” 

“ How, if you please?” 

“T am not aware that it is necessary for me to give 
an account of my expenses,” returned he haughtily. 
“T am not a child to be tutored and schooled.” 

“But your property is in my control, and I do not 
choose to sit quietly by and see you beggared by your 
own folly.” 

“That accursed will!” exclaimed Thirstane, rising 
from his chair and walking across the room with quick, 
impatient steps. “ Every other fellow at my age has 
control over his own fortune, but here am I, forced to 
be a passive tool in the hands of another.” 

“From your conduct during the last few years I 
should say it was fortunate you were not wholly given 
up to your own guidance,” replied Mr. Sherwin, 
quietly. 

Thirstane muttered a few words between his teeth, 
but mastering his anger, returned to the table and 
sat down. 

“Tt is always useless to consider the past,” he said ; 
“you know that.” 

Mr. Sherwin swerved under the emphasis of his tone, 
and his lips compressed more closely. 

‘I do not,” he replied; “no matter what your past 
may have been, it is better to look its errors and suf- 
ferings boldly in the face and learn how toavoid them.” 

“IT was not speaking of my past,” said the young 
man, sullenly. 

* Of whose then ?” 

“ Anybody’s—the past in general.” 

Mr. Sherwin was silent for several moments, lean- 
ing his head upon bis hand and appearing abstracted 
and forgetful. 





[AUNT MARGARET AND RACHEL. ] 


Thirstane watched him for a time, and then said, 
with a little laugh: 

“ Perhaps I had better call in the morning for that 
cheque.” 

“Neither now nor then,” returned Mr. Sherwin, 
looking in his face; “ Ishall give you no more money 
at present, Leonard.” 

The young man sat for an instant, overpowered 
with astonishment and aager, for his self-willed nature 
chafed at the slightest restraint of authority. 

“ You will not let me have it?” 

“T will give you nothing.” 

“ Give, give!” he exclaimed, passionately. “ Who 
talks of giving? I ask you for that which is my own; 
I see no great merit in bestowing it.” 

“Tt is not your own,” replied Mr. Sherwin, his 
voice sounding measured and calm as before. ‘ You 
have only a certain income at your disposal, and you 
have already overrun that.” 

“Tt was my privilege if I felt so disposed.” 

“ And it is mine to withhold farther supplies, and I 
shall do it. I will permit you to continue this life no 
longer.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Thirstane, “you are my guardian, 
but you are not my master! No man shall address 
me in that tone.” 

“ Your conduct merits a severer one.” 

“T am the best judge of that; but whether so or 
not, I feel no inclination to take a mentor.” 

“Nor I to assume the office; but as your father’s 
friend and your guardian, I have a right to remon- 
strate with you. I have not been hard upon you, 
Leonard; bad you known more control you would be 
a better man to-day.” 

“Tam just as the Lord pleased to make me. It is 
not my fault.” 

“You are what bad passions and a reckless life 
have made you, Leonard ; you have given yourself up 
to evil associates and are wasting your youth in the 
most idle and miserable pleasures.” 

You have told me all this before !” 

“Donot fear—I am repeating it for the last time! 
I have done my best to warn you—have treated you 
with kindness and affection, which you bave repaid 
with insults aud ingratitude.” 

i ~. am not aware that I have anything to be grate- 
ul for!” 

There was something in Mr. Sherwin’s face which 
strengthened the words about to fall from his lips. 

“Do not mock and desecrate every good fecling left 
in your heart, Leonard! If you have no other cause 
for gratitude, respect the love I have felt for you, and 
do not ferce me utterly to despise you.” 








“ T have seen no such extraordinary display of affec-- 


tion, sir—perbaps you would point to an instance?” 
“We will not hold any argument,” replied Mr. 


Sherwin ; “TI have no desire to convince you.. We wilk 


talk of something else, if you please.” 

“ Will you give me the money ?” 

“T will not!” 

Thirstane sprang to his feet livid with anger, but 
Mr. Sherwin went on with the same quiet firmness. 

“T will pay your debts, and that is all. Come into 
the country with me, or go'to your own farm, and 
when autumn comes I will advance you money on con- 
dition that you continue the stady of your profession 
and change your mode of life.” 

“Have you any other restrictions to impose?” 

“None; but what I have said I shall abide by! 
I am doing right, and nothing will induce me to re- 
tract. 


“Nor will anything induce me to submit to such 
tyranny! I will not settle down to a hum-drum exist- 
ence, and I will have the money.” 

“What is your life now, Leonard? Already those 
empty pleasures have ceased to charm—you are tired 
of them—why not forsake all for that which would 
bring you much more enjoyment ?” 

“What should I do?” ’ 

“Twill procure you some diplomatic situatior 
abroad. I will aid you in every way.” ; 

“Then give me the money.” 

“T need not answer youagain. You know I never 
change my mind.” 

“What right have you to do this?” exclaimed 
Thirstane, with vehemence. “How dare you dole 
out to me such a miserable pittance from that which 
is my own?” os 

“T have every right to prevent you squandering a 
fortune gained by no exertions of pedi g ne 

“Tf there is a law. in the land, that will shall be 
broken !” 

“ Respect, at least, your father’s memory.” 

“T will respect nothing! I will bea slave no longer 
—the money I must have.” 

“ Not from me—not one penny until your conduct. 
proves that it will not be wasted a9 the rest has 
been.” 

“Then from some one else,” retarned Thirstane, 
passionately, “and at any sacrifice !” 

He dashed out of the room before Mr, Sherwin 
could speak; he half rose as if he would follow the 
young man, then sat down again, murmuring : 

“He will hear nothing now; J must wait until his 
passion cools.” 

(Te be continued.) 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 


By W. E, Cuapwick. 
—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER JVITTI. 


Tuk time drew near when Stanley Lockwood was 
to leave College. He had passed his degree examina- 
tion with a success that amply awarded his exertions 
and more than fulfilled the hopes of his friends, for 
his name appeared in the class list as double first—the 
highest honour attainable. 

It was now the middle of May, and as Mr. and Mrs. 
Hasselton were coming to the Examination in June, 
he remained at Oxford to asvait their arrival, and 
secure commodious lodgings for them during the 
week of festivity, 

The meeting was of course a joyous one, especially 
as they brought with them his sister Mary, now a 
most lovely and interesting girl of seventeen, with a 
cheek as fair as the magnolia’s waxen petals, and eyes 
whose modest violets still sought the ground, but 
looked up to him with such rejeicing pride that be 
could not but exult.a little for her sake inthe distinction 
allotted him, 

Deloraine had also taken a very good place in the 
first class, and been awarded the. Chancellor's. prize 
for the Latin essay : still his success was not quite so 
brillient as. Lockwood's, It was not till the evening 
before the grand day of the festival, that he made his 
appearance, when he, was introduced by Stanley to his 
friends, and accompanied them to a concert at the 
Town Hall. He seemed particularly struck with the 
beanty and. charming simplicity, as, he termed it, of 
Mary Lockwood, who bad never before seen anything 
of the gay world, and to whom the Oxford Saturnalia 
was like a dream of enchantment. 

At length the allimportant morning came, andat ten 
o'clock Stanley escorted his. friends to the Sheldonian 
Theatre, where Mrs. Hasselton and Mary took their 
places in the ladies’ gallery, which soon became 
crowded to overflowing. 

Stanley was to play a distinguished part in the 
ceremonies of the day, for his was the prize poem, and 
he would have to recite it to that large and brilliant 
audience. He had ‘looked round anxiously for one he 

had hoped to see, but in vain; and amid the dazzling 
array of beanty tliat beamed upon his gaze, the pure 
sweet face of his sister shone with transcendant love- 


liness, 
Dressed ip unadorned white, the fitting attire of 
virgin innocence, she sought no eye but her brother's, 


though many an admiring glauce was levelled at her. 
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[STANLEY AT THE BALL. ] 


“ She is not here,” said Stanley to himself, “that 
strange, capricious being, who for a while made me 
her plaything. I am glad of it. She might, perchance, 
talk to me, even as she wrote, to beguile an idle hour, 
and if I presumed to measure with her own bright 
weapon, she would curl ber saucy lips, wave her 
haughty hand, and remind me of the reverence due to 
her imperial] little highness.” 

Why did he suddenly arrest his ungrateful thoughts, 
and bend forward with a quickened pulse and a height- 
ened colour? 

In the very front of the gallery appeared the bru- 
nette of the fountain—the capricious incognita—the 
fairy of the pen. 

He recognized at one glance the dark resplendent 
countenance of the embodied Lightning, and so great 
was his excitement, that had it been his turn to de- 
a his poem he could not have uttered one syl- 

able, 

She looked taller and less slight, though not above 
the medium height, and her whole: costume exhibited 
the exuberance of wealth and the redundance of 
fashion. 

There was a sparkling of jewelry about her neck 
and shoulders that reminded one of the starry adorn- 
ment of evening, and a glitter of black shining ring- 
lets on her cheeks and shoulders that threw back the 
sunbeams as they fell upon her. 

He noted not when the Vice-Chancellor took his 
seat—he saw nothing of the ceremony of conferring 
the’ honorary degrees; he beard not a word of the 
oration delivered by the public orator; but when 
Deloraine ascended the rostrum to recite his Latin 
essay, he noticed that the eyes of bis enchantress were 
fixed on the speaker with eager attention. 

The only thing that gave to the face of Deloraine 
the character of beauty, was a pair of very expressive 
black eyes, and though his elocution was animated, 
he did not excel in those light graces of oratory which 
captivate the stranger. 

His essay, though written-in pure Latin, Stanley 
hardly supposed that Mademoiselle Lightning could 
understand ; yet it was evident she was pleased with 
his appearance, interested in his oratory, and when 
he concluded an approving smile irradiated her coun- 
tenance. 

Had ‘she seen and recognized himself? Once he 
thought he felt her eyebeams burning on his own, 
and that a mocking smile flitted across her lips. 
Then she turned to the window near which she was 
seated, and played with the leaves that fluttered 
against her ringlets. : 

Stanley by this time had recovered from the daz- 








zling effect of this apparition, and resolved not to 
oppress her by the fixedness of his gaze. 

Shoold she meet him with haughtiness and repulsion 
he. could be as haughty and repelling as herself. He 
was not blinded by her wealth, nor awed by her state, 
nor would he be wounded by her caprice. 

What kind of recognition he expected, it would be 
difficult to tell. He could net be envious of the in- 
terest the very spirited and manly oration of Deloraine 
had elicited from her. 

He was incapable of the meanness of envy. Was it 
jealousy? Very lofty and noble minds are sometimes. 
misguided by its influence, and injustice is sure to 
follow in its train. 

But he had not much time to give to such reflections, 
for it was his turn now to disp!ay his oratorical 
powers, and his appearance in the rostrum was hailed 
with deafening shouts from the undergraduates, and 
with waving of handkerchiefs from the ladies, which he 
acknowledged with a gracefui bow, directed towards 
the spot where his “ Queen of Beauty ” was seated. 

Stanley was not bashful, but he was modest. He 
had too much self-reliance to have a dread of failure, 
but the audible murmur of admiration that filled up 
every pause in his really sublime verses, every line of 
which breathed the true spirit of poetry, brought the 
rushing blood to his cheek and bent his glancesdown- 
wards. 

Stanley, who was now nearly one and tweaty, had 
the full height and proportions of manhood, and not- 
withstanding the fairness of his complexion, and the 
almost girlish profusion of his sunbright hair, there 
was an air of manliness and resolution, an expression 
of great mental power, combined with the warmth of 
latent passion, breathing in bis face, that redeemed it 
at once from the charge of effeminacy. 

He had that greatest of all-charms in an orator— 
perhaps it might be said man or woman—e full, clear, 
sweet, and mellow voice, more deep than loud, and 
whose lowest. tones could be distinctly heard in the 
remotest corner of the hall. 

He felt that the approving, glistening eyes of his 
beloved benefactress aud +his revered benefactor were 
resting upon him, that his sister was gazing upon him 
with love and pride, the Vice-Chancellor and learned 
proctors were bending upon him looks of beaming 
admiration. 

He felt all this, for his mind was clear from em- 
barrassment, and he took in the scene of which he 
was now the centre in all its length, and» breadth, and 
bearings. But there was something he felt even more, 

There was one face that, like a burning glass, 
seemed to draw all the rays of thought, all the emana- 
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tions of feeling, and the figure to which that face be- 
longed might have sat as a model to the statuary who 
wished to personify the genius of attention. Yes, the 
spell was upon her, 

With her head slightly raised, the wild foliage of 
her ringlets swept back from her brow, and the crim- 
son of excitement on her cheek, she followed every 
ward of the youthful and inspiring orator, from his 
graceful exordium to the close of his splendid efforts. 

In the midst of the most enthusiastic stir and reite- 
rated bursts of applause Stanley withdrew from the 
rostrum, and as be passed under the ladies’ a 
hand unseen im the dense crowd threw = ale’ of 
evergreens at hiis' feet. Bending down he raised this 
classic token of victorious honour, and t itround 


his arm, png on yam A with it brow, 
he looked bis thanks distinguished mark of 


ignal » 

walls of tae Semen 

to him to offer their congratulations onikis 
fame. 

Deloraine, giving his band a neal mt towraignet 
squeeze, declared Le was a glorious fellow and an 
honour to the university. 

When the Ow be» pets oe - 
the dis tanley went wii Hassel- 
tons dell aay Sate of a fancheon 
in the hall of 1 his college, where, to his great surprise, 
he beheld, at some distance from party, Deloraive 
sitting by the side of his beautifal imcognita, talking 
‘to her with all the ease of av old acquaintance. 

On the other side of her was a tall, dignifieddooking 
gentleman; it might be her father, and to him Delo- 
raine at times addressed himself. Stanley felt un- 
easy. 

How eagerly then, he thought, bad Deloraine sought 
an introduction, and how favourably had he been re- 
ceived! 

Remembering what he had said, too, of his indiffer- 
ence for dark beauties, and sis admiration for blondes, 

e iad fancied that his own fair sister would have been 
more likely to captivate his friend's imagination than 
this dark-haired maiden. 

Once during the repast he met her necognizing 
glance, itlumined by the same brig!it, haughty smile, 
but she withdrew her eyes instantly, and turned to 
the gay cavalier at her side. 

As they were leaving the Lall Deloraine came up to 


Lim. 
“Why, Lockwood,” he said in a low tone, “do you 


mot recognize your mysterious friend? Why have 
you not sought her out, and acknowledged the signal 
honours she has conferred upon you ?” 

“T am sure,” replied Stanley, * you have more than 
supplied my place by the eagerness with which you 
seem to have claimed an introduction and ingratiated 
yourself in ber favour.” 

“Now, Old Steady, don't be jealous of me, I pray 
you. [I knew this fair damsel before, and am only 
tenewing an old acquaintance.” 

“You knew her, Deloraine! Why was this kept a 
secret from me? It seems very inconsistent with your 
usual frankness.” 

* How, in the name of wonder, could I identify the 
enchantress of the fountain, whom you depicted in 
such oriental tints,with this very clever, but not at all 
beautiful brunette? And bow could I be aware of 
her freak of calling herself by the odd name of Light- 
ning ?” 

“How, indeed,” said Stanley, laughing, and re- 
lieved by the frank, natural manner of Deloraine. 

“‘Thope you will introduce me, or rather der, for she 
knows me by my proper patronymic already. What 
is her real name 2?” 

“I cannot tell you,” replied Deloraine. “ It is the 
most ridiculous thing in the world, bat the little 
witch has made me promise not to reveal her real 
mame, and to introduce her by the strange sobriquet 
ehe has assumed; only, with another of ber unaccount- 
able whims, she has frenchified it to L'éclair. She is 
dhe most original, arbitrary and self-willed of haman 
beings; of this I give you fair warning. Accus- 
tomed to rule every one that comes within the circle 
of her influence she is as despotic as the autocrat of 
‘Russia. You will of course meet her at the ball to- 
might, where she and your beautiful sister will repre- 
sent the starry night and the fair aurora.” 

** You do not seem to have bowed to her arbi- 
trary sway yet?” 

“No, indeed; I am too fond of dominion myself. 
[ bave told you of my belle ideal, and it does not re- 
semble her. Do not, however, imagine that I think 
her destitute of fine qualities because I speak frankly 
of her faults. She is generous, warm-hearted, and, 
I should think, capable of great sacrifice for those 
sie leves.” 

The serious tone in which the last words were 
uttered, andthe look of deep intercst he cast towards 
the young brunette, who was walking some way in 
advance) leaning on the arm of the tall stately gentle- 


man beforementioned, comvit:ced Stanley that he felt 
for her a far greater admiration than he was willing 
to allow ; but here the comversution was interrupted, 
and he looked forward impatiently to the evening. 

The ball was at the town-hwl. When Stanley 
entered with his sister Mary on this arm, tlie <first 
object that met his eyes was Lé’clair, talking apparently | mo’ 
in a most animated strain to Deloraime, who, as soon 
as be a Ge Hasselton party, left her and came to- | 
wards 

“Now, | ” he whispered, confidentially, | 
“glorify yourself a little, and if a.certain young lady 
should put on any airs to-night, « yourself right 
royally j let her fee} that you your own 
value. 


“ He certainly. fedls deep interest ia that quarter,” 


; 


- | makes viewless messengers the vassals of 


“T do not allude to the dance. I do not consider 
thati in the light of an honour, but a pleasure.” 

“Really, fair sir, you seem to appreciate your 
attentions very highly. Do you imagine others attach 
to them the same value ?” 

“I think you would have been 

mot,sought the sey opportunity o 

amy obligations to the nepiring genius of 
to her who writes with the light 


“0 ee if I had 

gamer edging 

ntain, 

mn, and 

re will?” 

“Thanks are ve when cegpenge nd un- 

"8 assuming an air of hanght 

preserve. “ oe owe me no gratitude for ond 

to:make you the plaything of a reckless mood, in an 
‘hour of enuui and idleness.” 

“Believe me, bright L’éclair, you hens fomd no 





thought Stanley, but he said nothing. “ 
The ge Was numerous, and there was more 


eminence he had not fally expected to 

had a full, rejoicing consciousness of his own 

and he knew if he _kept them free from pollution, 
and healthy and vigorous by exercise, they were 
— of any exertion he would be called upon to 
make. 

From earliest childhood, when asked if he could do 
anything, the ready unbesitating answer was, “I can.” 
And the earnest purpose, the brave resolve, the firm 
yet modest confidence, were expressed in every feature 
of his face, in every movement of his form. 

It was this invisible self-reliance, this soul-felt 

that gave an energy, a vitality, and a living 
warmth to his character, and diffused around him an 
atmosphere of light and joy. 
Never bad he known but one hour of despair, and 
that was the morning after his father’s perjury, when 
he bowed his young head over the Long Moss Spring, 
and mingled his bitter tears with its waters; and 
when that father came, and, sitting down by him in 
penitence and humiliation, told him of his heaven- 
appointed mission, the magic words, “I can—1 will,” 
rang like an ancient war-cry of victory in his ears, and 
led him on toa triumphant fature. 
The girl of the fountain had cast a bewildering in- 
fluence over him, and [or a little while he doubted his 
own power over elements so strange and apparently 
inbarmonious as hers; but now, since he had seen’ her 
mind magnetized by bis, swaying in his breath of 
eloquence, as the leafy branch in the rustling wind, 
when he repeated to himself the interrogation she 
herself had made, “Canst thou seize tlie lightning’s 
chain and imprison it in thy grasp ?”—he could an- 
swer with the same conquering unconquerable reso- 
lution, “ T can—I will!” 
L’éclair sat at the upper end of the hall, in the fall 
blaze of the chandelier; and she well represented the 
night of “starry climes and cloudless skies.” The 
style of her dress was more juvenile than thatshe had 
worn during the day. 
It was of some exquisitely transparent. texture, 
while the brilliant rabies on her neck aud arms suited 
well the rich darkness of her complexion. Stauley 
immediately approached her, and requested her hand 
for the opening dance. 
He asked it with a smiling assurance of ‘welcome, 
and was certainly not repulsed. 
The quadrilles were then forming, so that there was 
no embarrassing} pause after their first frank greeting. 
Stanley excelled in the graceful art of dancing, and 
nonymph of the wood, no naiad of the stream, no 
muse of Parnassian bowers, ever possessed more of 
the music, the poetry, the of motion, than 
did the wild and spirited L'édhair. 

Her movements seemed to flow into each other like 
the moonlight waves, gently, undulatingly; yet you 
felt, when gazing, that there was a bounding will, a 
latent strength, like those waves when driven by the 
storm. 

The same figure that moved with such measured 
graee, obeying the mandates of music, might spring 
like the autelope and fly like the deer in the freedom 
of the forest and the plaia. 





CHAPTER Ix. 


Wuen the set ended, and they were promenading 
the bail, Stanley said to. his partner, whose white~ 
gloved and jewelled arm was reposing on his: 

“Now let me think you for tlie honour you have 
conferred upon ~ —aee honour, I assure, that lias not 
been lightly priz 

“How can you consider that am honour,” she care- 
lessly answered, “ which I should have beém obliged 


ae, answered Stan with proud 
smile. ia ivan, suaiibile ean otes 

women, I can pa ~ keenest 
and foil her most covert a 


met it with such calm and radiant tent, 
nd disconcerted, Pec 82 ina 


“You a are tnileed an enigma. Give me the clue, if 
to the intricate labyrinth of your mind.” 
*1 will, for it is a very simple one—trath.” 
Wl os mana @ young man speaking trath to 
r 
“ Who ever heard of a young girl ae ke 
» Well hts of one as candid as myself?” P 
am going. = > test your candowr. Did you 
sctadak me very bol 
“ Shall I tell you ~ I think of you, without fear 
of giving displeasure—even if it be an affirmative to 
your singular question ?” 
Rn mip though i iw ato of patos 
your me, is a matter 
indifference what 


“Ts it? Then I shail not tell you." 
“ Really!” she cried, with a smile of inconceivable 
“T do think I have found a spirit as 
haughty and unmanageable as my own. Well, then, 
victor orator of the day, and most provokingly self- 
sufficient young man, I do care to 7 what you 
think ef me—good, bad, or indifferent.” 
“ Let us sit down in this quiet corner then, for it will 
take some time. You hayegiven mea long task to 
perform.” 
With an assenting movement she saffered him to 
lead her to the seat in w with mock gra- 
vity on her brow and arch defiance on her lips, she 
waited his exposition of her character. 
“T need not tell you that you are young, beautiful, 
and fascinating!” he began with an air of graceful 
seriousness. “ That you know but too well already. 
That you have wit and geniws you also know, and 
are fully aware of their dazzling power. Added to 
these lavish gifts of nature, -you Pave the splendid 
endowment of wealth, which in the eyes of the world 
would gild with transcendant brightaess far meaner 
charms. These are the brilliant lights of the picture 
—now for its counter-shades.” 
“ Yes, give me the shades. I have listened to an 
enumeration of advantages too highly coloured for 
the sober truth you promised.” 
* Nay, mysterious damsel, no tint that ever glowed 
on the ee of the artist ever gave a hue too bright 
for the lights I have endeavoured to flash upon your 
perteptit. Bat when I tel you that ay presume 
upon these matchless gifts, and wear them, not as 
their grateful recipient, but as their arbitrary pos- 
sessér; that you feel born to rule rather than to win ; 
that you glory in your power rather than ‘rejoice in 
your attractions ; you may call mie a precocious cynic 
and presumptuous censor, if you will, yet I am never- 
theless your best and traest friend.” 
Lclair listened with her eyes riveted upon the 
floor, and the colour of her cheek heightened till it 
shamed the ruby gems she wore. 
He as if waiting for a reply, but as still she 
sat with downward glance, he ad 
—- not angry, I trast, that I have obeyed your 
behest ?” 
She raised her eyes instantaneously, tnd he saw 
with su and emotion that their dark surface was 
glistening with moisture: tant gave them the softuess 
of velvet. 
“ Angry!” repeated she le a low sweet voice, “Ah, 
no! I: ani pleased, delighted: You are the fitst 
person that ever addressed: to mp the: language of 
truthi—iéxcept one,” she added; and Stanley 
thought ee glanced towards: Deldraine, who was 
swith Mary, but. who: occasionally looked 
towards them with undisguised interest—“ except 
one, and .he always does) it ‘moskingly. A petted 
child, an only daughter, a spoiled and pampered 
heiress, how could F help being self-willed’ and way- 
ward? When I met» you at the fountain I thought 








to bestow on apy pounce in the room ws first 
requested it?” : 


yous mere tate 
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I find you with such majestic earnestness added to 
years you ave really awe-inspiring; Wien I leok pou 
in the face I can>well believe yor no more than 
nineteen, but judging from your words I should 
suppose you at least ninety and nine.” 

“T am glad you clothe me with such venerable as- 
sociations,” said: Stanley, laughing. “You will at 
least think of me with respect.” 

“IT should think that would be the last feeling 80 

oung @ man would wish to inspire.” 

“Shall I tell.you the first ?” 

“Yes—though I daresay I shall - my con- 
descension.” 

“Tt is confidence!” 

Liéclair biti her ruby lip: to hide» its expreesion. 
She would! not for worlds show that she was dis- 
appointed in the answer, but she certainly expecteda 
different one. 

“Let me for one moment refer toa sudject that 
I cannot dismiss from my thought,” said Stanley with 
all his natural, hearty, glowing manner—“ the influ- 
ence of your mysteriously-winged epistles. I never 
thought: the writer bold or unfeminine. I thought, 
and ‘still think her a being of ‘strong and generous 
impulse, and capable of great and glorious influences. 
Her mystic words have been my inspiration and 
my security of success. I felt—I still feel—that she 
would not. thus bave written. had she not felt an 
interest in the aspiring youth whom destiny had 
thrown across her path. ‘The dvéams of his ambition 
are partly realized. He is dlimbing the Jura’s bil- 
lowy ridge, with his eye fixed upon the monarch 
meunt, where the thunder dwells and the lightning 
makes its home.” 

It:is impossible to describe the varying countenance 
of the brunette while he was speaking. .Now it 
sparkled with the dewy freshness of the morning, 
then a soft cloud floated over it; and. when he con- 
cluded, the fire of a summer noonday flashed from its 
beams. 

* How; well—how clearly you have read me,” said 
she: * How: bafiling, how triumphant you are! I 
came: in thé vain hope of finding amusement in your 
struggles, to pierce through the mystery in which I 
have enveloped myself—to sport with your curiosity, 
and exult in my power. I find you armed on every 
side, as if you had a legion of archangels to contend 
with, instead of'a weak and foolish girl. You have 
not even asked my name.” 

“ None can be more beautiful than L'éclair. If you 
give me a thousand others, that aloae shall breathe 
upon my lips.” 

“Well, be itso: E will still'be L'éclair till you 
read me in a very different. character of myself from 
what you have done to-night. - Perhaps I shall re- 
member what you havesaid. Perhaps 1 shall make the 
wisdom of my vénerable Mentor available for my 
good. Butl should like to ‘know what you do ad- 
mire.in women, you have been so frank in telling me 
what there is to condemn.” 

“Do you see that lady, with pearls braided im her 
dark hair, with such a sweet, serene countenance, on 
whose rhea a mellower tint than that of youth is 
spread ?” 

“ Yés, shé is very lovely.” 

“Dhat lady has a gentleness, firmuess, and dignity, 
that so melt into:each other that youcannot tell where 
one begins and the other ends, any more than you 
ean the: blendiog colours of the rainbow. What 
I now am I owe to her. When I was a boy she kissed 
me with her angel lips, and infused into me a portion 
of her divine spirit.. She gave an innersense of love- 
liness, an insight into my owm- nature, and an image 
of that other nature owhich I trust will one day blénd 
with mine, and incorporate itself with my being of 
beings.” 

L’ véclair’ 's brilliant eyes were fixed on tho charming 
face ef Mrs. Hasselton with vivid admiration, wben 
Deloraine approached, and laying his hand on Stanley’s 
shoulder exclaimed: 

“Don’t you see what dark frowns: are gathering 
round you? ' They.are crying out against you as 
a selfish monopolist. There is many a bashful youth 


sighing for an introduction to Miss 1, ‘éclair, and beg- . 


ging me to intercede in their behalf.” 
| “Bxeuse Mr. Deleraina,” said tho beauty, om 
have no desire to:extend the acquaintance.” 

“ You would: not.draw upon yourself so odious a 
name as an exclusive ?” said he, with narkedem phasis. 

She blushed, gave # haughty wave of the head, but 
rising at the same time and taking his arm. 

Stanley felt that he had extended their conversation 
as far as politeness to. others authorized. 

Deloraine waltzed with L'éclair, and though the 
seemed charmed with the fair Aurora, as he called the 
blue-eyed Mary, his every look betrayed 


And she treated him with a playfulness and famili- 
arity that. seemed like the rebounding of .an elastic 
substance from some strong unusual pressure. 


@ strong and: 
earnest interest in the daxk girl whose fascinations he: 
defied. 





‘She probaly looks upon me asa stern moralist,” 
thought Stanley, as he saw. her lay her arm confiding- 
ly on. Deloraine’s arm aud look up:in his face with a 
bewitching smile, ‘but better so than the plaything 
of an idle hour. Nay, I will not be unjust. She bore 
my bold chiding nobly, and soft and beautiful was 
the, inser light that at times came up from. her 
soul and illumined her face. Brilliant, charming, be- 
wildering L'éclair! Should she prove an ignis fatuus, 
shining, over hersmarshes of folly and vanity, aimless 
and betraying, I could soon cease to be lured by her 
ligh¢ ; but if 

The mental sentence remained unconcluded, for 
the pair now approached him, and L'éclair accepted 
his. invitation to waliz, and as his arm encircled her 
slender . waist reflection vanished in a thrill of 
electricity, 

When the dancing was all over and the company 
dispersing he again found himself at her side. 

“We leave by. the morning's dawn,” said she. 
“My uncle,is a man of wondrous puuctuality, and 
will not delay one moment. Mr. Deloraine, who is 
bound for the same regions, will bear us company. 
Farewell, Stanley ‘Lockwood. . Proniise not to think 
Jess of the wild girl of the fountain for daring to send 
you some of the randoh arrows of her reckless brain ; 
and she hopes when sheagain meets you, she will be 
able to lay aside the faucy appoliation of L'éclair for 
her own legitimate baptismal name.” 

“TI cannot promise to think less of one who will 
henceforth be blended with my highvst aspirations 
and holiest wishes,” exclaimed Stanley with irrepres- 
sible enthusiasm. The soft hand extended in parting 
lingered a moment ia his clasp, and she passed away 
like the lightning of a summer night. 

(To be continued.) 





THE WOMEN OF WORTH. 

ANGgEL, in the Greek, means a messenger. It is 
sometimes applied to celestial beings, and sometimes 
to beings like ourselves, who are not very celestial. 
It is not am easy matter to explain their character ; 
for there is a joy in thought, that language caunot 
express. 

‘There is a depth in character that admits of no com- 
parison. Thereisa life in the soul that our darkness 
fails to comprehend, ‘There is an overwhelming ful- 
ness of heart in the angel character that is both infinite 
and immeasurable. 

The angel of to-day is.a mysterious being, though 
it. has no mysteries ; on the contrary, it is very trans- 
parent, teaches no mysteries, possesses no mysteries, 
and yet is a mystery. 

The silver cord of friendship. and the golden 
thread of sympatby are the only agents through which 
you may. be acquainted with the augels of to-day. 
They are not altogether unlike ourselves; they are 
flesh and blood; they have feet and walk; have 
hands, tongues, and talk; have hearts and feel. 

BEyevy. nation, kindred and tribe, have their angels 
of mercy, and have had in all. ages of the world; and 
we have them to-day. Our object is to lift the veil 
of obscurity from off their faces, that you may see 
and admire, aud, admiring, follow their example, 

In every society there are to be found a few leading 
spirits; a few whole-souled, self-denying, self- 
sacrificing, disinterested people, who are worthy of all 
praise. 

But the first excellency of a woman of worth, the 
angel of to-day, is shown in the relation of daughter. 
Second, in the relation of.sister. , Third, in the rela- 
tion of wife. Fourth, in therelation of mother. Fifth, 
in the relation. of benefactress,to the common brother- 
hood of mankind, 

Asadaughter she is both affectionate and obedient; 
her love entwines itself around the father and mother, 
like the ivy around,the oak, And where this love is, 
there is no lack of obedience. There are very few 
men aad women of distinction who were disobedient 
to parents in their youth, 

lf.children. rebe] against parental authority, they 
are very likely in after life to rebel against every 
other kind of authority. And this spirit of disobedience 


|in early life is the great cause of civil war, anarchy, 


and the innumerable evils that follow. 

Let us look atthe woman, of worth for a few mo- 
meats, in the capacity ofa sister, and see if there is 
anything there to, admire. 

To: tell the painful truth; in a majority of families 
there is but little to admire, unless we admire discord, 
confusion, selishness sand tyranny. ‘oa frequently 
the sister, or sisters, are to blame ; more frequently, 
the brother, or brothers. 

The sister’s influence, however, is paramount— 
frequently exceeding the father’s or the mother’s, for 
good or evil... 

The sou may not heed his father or. his mother, 
but a sister's Jove, a sister's persuasion, is almost irre- 
sistible. » 





I say this is true iu a number of cases ; and it is 
almost invariably so, when the sister is a wowan of 
worth. 

Itis not too much tosay that our worthy men of 
seciety are simply the results of the good teaching 
of worthy sisters. 

In every family there must be a leading spirit. 
Where. there is.no pre-eminence, there is no masterly 
control; there discord, coufusion, and misery prevail. 

This is equally as true of nations as of families. 
Wretched indeed is that family, and that nation, which 
has not one leading spirit to guide it through the 
intricacies and the gigantic labyrinths of this life. 

Let us; ins the next place, look at the woman of 
worth iu the relation of wife. A good wife is more 
precious than rubies or fine gold—partly on aceount 
of the scarcity of the commodity, and partly on ac- 
count of its intrinsie worth. Buta good wife is not 
the prize always sought. 

The first questiow generally is—is she pretty ? Tho 
second—is she rich? The third aud dast—is she 
good and well educated ? 

It is no marvel that woe have so many worthless 
wives; the supply is always governed by the demand. 
Men go into the matrimonial market and demand 
beanty and riches; uot moral and intellectual worth. 
What.is the result ? 

Parents, who have several marriageable daughters, 
desire to meet the demand of the market, and. con- 
sequently prepare the article accordingly. 

lf the daughter be pretty, sho is flattered and 
brought up in elegant laziness and domestic igno- 
rance. 

She does not know a saucepan from a brocm-handle, 
nor a kettle from a frying-pan. “Sle is set apart to: 
tickle and thump the piano; to make some illegible 
and indefinite liues on paper, called drawing or paint- 
ing; and to receive the finishing touch in frivolity 
and worthlessness, is sent off to a boarding-school, 
where the teacher knows as little about the difference 
between the broom-handle and the saucepan as the fri- 
volous pupil. 

After spending an indefinite quantity of money and 
time on this doll of thefamily, the parents flatter them- 
selves that they have manufactured a pretty good ar- 
ticle to meet tue demand of the market, and it is 
pretty certain that they will geta buyer. 

But willthis toy ever make a woman of worth? I 
think not. 

This woman might be considered the lawful wifo 
of the purchaser, but is shein reality a wife? Caw 
she! perform the duties of the household? Whaz 
knowledge has she of domestic matters ? 

It is said of Queen Victoria tliat she can sway « 
sceptre as successfully over a multitude of kitchen 
utensils as over a hundred and ninety millions of 
people! When a girl she was never above understan:|- 
ing the smallest thing in regard to domestic mutters. 
The Queen was a model daughter, and was pre- 
eminently a model wife. 

She has set an example to the nation, and not only 
to the nation, but to the entire world! 

A wife's love was never more truly manifested than 
in the career of this excellent lady. As a widow—sco- 
the restless days, the sleepless nights, the never-dying, 
never-failing. energy of that love that perisheth not 
with the object.of its affection. 

That love counted riches but dross; titles as sound- 
ing cymbals; hardships as pleasures; sufferings as 
joys; things not to be compared witli the object of its: 
devotion. History does not furnish such a remarkable 
illustration of a wife's love as that manifested by 
Queen Victoria. 

Oh, what a contrast is this with similar circum- 
stances in.the world’s :history! This is one imma- 
culate light that stands in the front-ground of tho 
world’s dark picture! 

As I have said, the love of a true wife dieth not 
witly the object of her affection. See this truisin 
manifested in the case of Lady Franklin. The frigid 
zone, with its mountains of eternal ice, may petrify 
and for ever destroy love's idol, bat it cooleth not the 
ardour of love itself! 

As the dove for its mate, and the mother for her 
lost. child, so seeketh love for the lost one, with a per- 
severance that is incomprehensible.and imperishable. 

Riches are poured out like @ flood, and counted but 
as the dust in the balance, if they but accompiis|: 
love's errand. 

Rarely do we meet with a better exemplification of 
a wife's devotion to a busband than that exhibited by 
Lady Franklin! 

It.is something for. avwoman to merit a good hus- 
—_ but itis more for a husbaud to merit a good 
wife. 

Meritorious husbands are like angels’ visits—few 
andfar:between. A geod. husband with a bad wife, 
however, is in a worse predicament than a good wife 
witha bad husband—for the very simple reason that 
a good woman has more influence over a bad man, 
than'a-good man has over a bad woman 
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The greatest curse that a man can have in this 
world is a bad wife. It is a little strange, but never- 
theless true, that this incongruity and incompatibi- 
lity of temper and disposition, are frequently brought 
together in the same family—the best of wives with 
the worst of husbands, and the worst of wives with 
the best of husbands. The man who has a wife that 
is in reality a woman of worth cannot too dearly 
esteem the prize. ; 

But the greatest blessing to society is that woman 
of worth who stands in the relation of a mother. 
Read the biography of nine out of ten of the most 
celebrated men that have lived; and you will find 
that they invariably attribute their peculiar excel- 
lence and genius to some remarkable faculty of their 
enother. 

But few women are women of worth as mothers. 
In the —_ of children they are apt to be too strict, 
or the reverse. 

There is too frequently a lack of that masterly 
kindness that rebukes vice and encourages virtue at 
the same time. 

There is a want of that acute discrimination of hu- 
anan nature; of that philosophical turn of mind that 
adapts means to ends, that counects cause and effect. 
A mother of worth is indeed a worthy mother, aud 
nowhere can this worth be better shown than in the 
family circle. 

Much more might be said on this topic; but our 
chief object is not so much to show the woman of 
worth as a daughter, sister, wifeand mother, but more 
especially to'show her worth as a benefactress to the 
common brotherhood of mankind. 

The domestic circle is a very extensive ring, but 
aot of sufficient magnitude to encompass the aspira- 
tions and magnanimity of a woman of worth. She 
is not satisfied to do her duty as a daughter, sister, 
wife, and mother. She sees beyond this a boundless 
expanse, an uulimited field of human misery and 
destitution. But in her anxiety to relieve those afar 
off, she does not forget the ones at home. 

Her generosity is like the ripples of the waters, pro- 
duced by throwing a pebble; the effect is centrifugal, 
radiating from a common centre, and spreading itself 
to its utmost capacity. 

The woman of worth has no false philanthropy, 
neither does she strive for popularity. Self-com- 
placency and vanity are not the characteristics of any 
xood woman. Good women are sincere, trutuful to 
themselves and the world. ‘ 

‘The greatest example of woman's tenderness to the 
common brotherhood of mankind was never better 
illustrated than in the life of Miss Nightingale. She 
hus manifested a love, patience, aud endurance that 
is perfectly angelic. Never was there a character 
more philanthropic, more in earnest, or better crowned 
with the evergreens of essential goodness. Her life 
has been one series of perpetual kindness to others. 
Methinks that those poor wounded soldiers in the 
Crimea could have regarded her as nothing more nor 
less than an angel of light and glory. ‘To the dying 
man she was a wonderful charm. She had a father’s 
hand, a mother’s tear, a sister's sigh, a brother's groan. 
By her presence she illuminated the valley and the 
shadow of death. With the fingers of charity she 
bestrewed the narrow path of life with the roses of 
immortal beauty up to the very gates of heaven. 

This spirit is not confined to sex, bunt predomivates 
in the female sex, and in their philanthropic genius 
may be found the characteristics of the angels of to- 
«lay. 

History, both profane and sacred, abounds with 
examples of female heroism, intelligence, and magua- 
nimity. The discovery of America was the result of 
the sagacity and generosity of a woman—Queen 
Isabella, of Aragon. 

The wife of Brutus, on hearing of the suspicions of 
der husband ia regard to her ability to endure affliction, 
proved by the cutting of her flesh with a knife, and 
aiterwards by swallowing burning coals, that she was 
equal in point of courage with himself. 

When the Duke of Normandy was shot with a 
poisoned arrow, nothing could save his life but the 
«xtraction of the poison by sucking the wound. None 
would do it except his devoted wife, Sibillia, who did 
it, and died to save her husband. 

Margaret of Anjou replaced her husband on a throne 
from which he had fallen, and superintended twelve 
battles in person before she succumbed to the enemy. 
'The countess, St. Belmont, would fight with her hus- 
band, side by side. The couatess of Derby, in that 
memorable struggle between the House of Stuart 
aud the Parliament, was the last person in the British 
domains to yield. 

The angels of to-day possess that same courage as 


did the angels of other days. We are not astonished - 


at the possession of such courage by man; we only 
deplore its want. But in woman it raises not only 
our astonishment, but our most enthusiastic admira- 
tion. 

One of the first characteristics of the angels of to- 





‘challenges our admiration. 


day is true courage. This courage may show itself in 
various ways; not only in the discovery of continents, 
the power to endure personal inflictions, to face death 
in the battle-field, to die for one’s friend, but in a 
thousand milder ways in the common paths and social 
cares of life. 

It is not in the bold outlines of life that we always 
see the angel character exhibited, but more frequently 
do we see it, in the person of woman, in the narrow 
lanes of moral desolation. When she goeth forth as 
the angel of to-day, the air trembles around her with 
tenderness; men are dumb in ber presence, and virtue 
claims her as her divinity. 

There is an infinite beauty in that sober, gentle 
out-going of pure humanity that rescues the fallen 
without chiding; that pardons the straying without 
accusing ; that covers with the great cloak of charity 
the rags of moral depravity. 

If dark lanes had tongues, and dirty hovels had 
lips, if the haunts of vice and wretchedness had the 
power of speech, how eloquent would they become in 
praise of that sister of mercy, and of that angel of to- 
day who has made the moral desert to bad, aud “the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose.” 

It is that quiet, unpretending benevolence that 
There is a false charity 
that is ostentatious and vain ; it blows its horn before 
the multitude, and expects the public to come down 
like the walls of Jericho, and acknowledge its power. 
It is that kind of sacrifice that is not felt, and in the 
distribution of whic neither time nor responsibility 
are required. 

It is a kind of kid-glove charity, high-heeled, Wel- 
lington-boot philanthropy, which is altogether above 
dirtying its fingers and toes by stepping into the gutter 
of by-lane wretchedness, and into the lower hovels of 
underground cellar misery and destitution. 

The angel of to-day has a boundless soul and knows 
nocircumlocution, nored-tapeism, no Mrs. Grundy pro- 
prieties, no cast-iron creedism. It acknowledges no 
human invention as a guide. Its only regulator is the 
spontaneous overflowing of a sympathy that is per- 
petual and eternal. 

Most persons have sympathy, but with some the 
stream is so small that a child with a handful of sand 
will change its channel and direct it to any desirable 
spot. Not so with tlie angel of to-day. The stream 
of their sympathy is like the resistless torrent; it 
sweeps away every barrier and fence that sin has set 
up between brethren, every vestige of prejudice and 
narrow-minded conceit, every sectarian line of demar- 
cation, self-congratulation, spiritual conceit, and vision- 
ary folly! It looks at the pure flesh and blood, and 
it says: 

“ This is flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bone ; this 
fallen sister is my sister; that dranken man is my 
brother. Shall I scorn them? No!” 

It rises in the magnanimity of its nature, and spread- 
ing the great wings of benevolence, declares from the 
mountain-tops the heaven-born doctrine, of the uui- 
versal brotherhood of mankind. 

But woman has not only courage and benevolence, 
she also has intellect, and is an angel of light as well 
as an angel of mercy. 

The falness of the head and greatness of the heart are 
the two things that make perfection more perfect. He 
or she who has the best education, and the best natural 
impulses, are naturally best adapted to do good and to 
recvive it. 

Some uncharitable and ungallant members of the 
male gender have gone so far as to say that woman is 
not by nature and education qualified to accomplish 
great things in life. History, however, proves the 
reverse to be true in a great number of cases. 

Elizabeth Carter was the best linguist of the last 
century. She translated works from the Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, and spoke with great flueacy six other 
languages. Madcame Dacier translated Homer and 
several of the Greek and Latin classics. Cornelia 
was one of the most learned persons in Rome. Her 
public and philosophical lectures were listened to 
by all the wise men of her time. - 

Jane of Aragon was so celebrated for her learning, 
wit and beauty, courage and accomplishments, that a 
volume of poems in her praise was published in 
eleven different languages. Georges Sand, Lady 
Montagu, and Madame Roland, havo all been living 
witnesses of what woman's brain can do. 

Tell me not that woman cannot be distinguished 
by the force of her intellect. Of course it is not es- 
sential that a person should be very learned in order 
to be good or to do good. But the greatest blessing 
frequently becomes the greatest curse, for the 
want of proper knowledge and understanding to 
direct it. 

For example: benevolence is a great virtue, but 
suppose a man so much of this virtue that 
he gives indiscriminately to all parties, Is it not 
pluin that the possession of this feeling, without 
proper judgment to guide it, would soon produce the 





greatest amogat of evil ? 





The angel of to-day, however, combines the clear- 
est head with the purest heart. Go up and down the 


earth, walk to and fro, see the going forth of beauty 


and intellect, innocence and perseverance, knowledge 
and sympathy, as exhibited by the angels of to-day. 
Ah! they are not pieces of human wax-work. Their 
time is uot spent in powdering, drinking tea, going to 
~ opera, flirting and coquetting, lounging and sleep- 
g. 
They are not afraid to sit down and faco them- 
selves, to confront their own deeds, and to know and 


+ feel their influence on society and the world. 


But when women of extraordinary beauty, brilliant 
intellect, and great moral worth, face all) tle temp- 
tations and vexations of this life, it is necessary that 
they should assume all the quills of! the ‘porcu- 
ov to render themselves successful in self-defence. 

t is not child's play to be in reality an angel of 
to-day. 

We have but a very limited opportunity of judging 
of the momentous good and unparalleled benevolence 
manifested by the female character of to-day, 

Of course such a charactor as Miss Nightingale (to 
whom be all praise), who has been brought \ before 
the public in such a conspicuous manner, is an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

But I am persuaded that if all similar characters 
should be published and made known that the world 
would scarcely contain the books. 

Look at the Indian rebellion. Where: ever were 

there greater manifestations of woman's courage aud 
magnanimity ? 
Was not the angel of death amd destruction repulsed 
again and again by the angel of the day? Woman! 
Did man, with his superior physical force, exhibit 
more daring and endurance? 

Read'the history of Ireland. Read the conflicts on 

the fields of battle, and tell me if all the struggles, if 
all the courage, if all the daring and endurance, was 
accomplished by men only ! 
If the green fields of Erin could speak, every blade 
of grass would be a tongue; every leaf would be a iip, 
the great mountains would shout, and the valleys 
wouldecho with the praises of Erin’s women of worth, 
who have “dared the battle and the breeze for a 
thousand years!” 

Yes, and not only in this icuous manner 
have the women of Ireland shown their magnanim- 
whey in a thousand other ways in the minor paths 
of life. 

The Trish working-people are proverbial for their 
liberality and sympathy. 

Ifthe Irish people are poorer than others to-day, 
it is because they, in the fulness of their hearts, have 
forgotten themselves in their liberality towards others. 

Ireland has been first and foremost in her free- 
will offerings and sacrifices for the benefit of others; 
and to-day we will not be backward iu giving ber 
that meed of praise, and that share of moral support, 
that she has so freely bestowed on others ! 

And, although I am happy to stute that the desti- 
tution of Irelaud is not of that painful character that 
she has experienced in former days, still there are 
thousands who are su ffering from want. 

And to whom: do they look for help? To that 
angel of to-day; to that poor servant-girl, who, in 
acts of charity and self-denial, is in reality a woman 
of worth. 

Thisis the way the woman of worth shows her 
value to society, and is distinguished by works, not 

Do you wish to see men and women-of worth ? 
Then begin at the right time and at the right place. 
We are thankful that'we have men and women of 
worth; they are not the result of any well-defined 
system of physical and mental education, but the 
result of circumstances and accident. ; 

By proper education we might have twenty persons 
of. worth in the community where we now have 
twenty worthless persons. 

“I have alreaily stated that the angels of to-day, or 
the women of worth, are characterized by benevolence 
and understanding.’ 

Perseverance is another mental qualification of 
women of worth. There are doubtless a great number 
of womén whose kindness of heart cannot be 
questioned, and whose understanding is as clear as day- 
light—those who put their hands to the plough, but 
look not back ! 

Lot's wife would not have become a petrified block 
if she bad persevered and gone forward. How many 
are there who, like Lot’s wife,’ start on the journey 
right, but, lacking perseverance, look back, and aro 
to-day nothing more nor less than petrified blocks of 
human worthlessness ! 

Great things are not generally accomplished by one 
effort, by one bound, by one nervous struggle. The 
harvest is not the result of one sunny day, oue refresh- 
ing shower. Nature does nothing abruptly. The grass 





grows perseveringly, and the seasons come and go in 
the same manner. ‘ 
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A woman of enlarged ideas looks around the dark 
hovels of poverty of her neighbourhood, and seeing 
the work of the destroyer, her first impulse is to cor- 
rect the evil. She, being a woman of courage and 
perseverance, is not afraid to visit these dark dens of 
vice and wretchedness, and thus knowing personally 
the depths of its degradation, she seeks to correct the 
evil. li hungry, she will strive to feed them; if 
naked, she will strive to clothe them; if ignorant, 
she will endeavour to instruct them; if vicious, she 
will attempt to reform them; and thas prove herself 
to. be in reality the woman of worth and the angel of 
to-day. 

It * useless for you to expect men to do this kind 
of work. Where you find oue man ep in such 
a noble work (ministers included), you will find ten 
women. 

The lords of creation are altogether above soiling 
their fingers in this way. They will put down their 
names for fifty or a hundred pounds for some popular 
cause, but yon rarely see them go out into the high- 
ways and byways of their own city, and.gather up, 
with the hands of charity, the outcast, the lame, 
the blind, and the misery-stricken specimens of 
Lumanity. 

It requires a woman’s magnanimity to do this. It 
is to her cottrage, generosity, and perseverance we 
look for such noble deeds. 

The woman of worth has confidence in bumanity, 
however corrupt it may be. She never loses faith in 
the possibility and probability of doing good to the 
very worst specimens of human nature. And, in- 
deed, this is one great secret of her success. She 
uot only bas this confidence in others, but she has 
confidence in the purity and disinterestedness of her 
own motives. 

But this assurance is not that fanatical idea that 
some . Some well-meaning people have more 
zeal than knowledge; are too apt to arrogate to 
themselves the idea of perfection. Such persons 
are generally disposed to confound, or te mistake 
coarseness for candour, impudence for zeal and sin- 
cerity. 

This is especially true of those one-idea people, 
who are monomaniacs on one particular point. They 
think that the salvation of the world depends entirely 
on believing just exaetly what they believe. And 
such is the importance that they attach to their own 
articular hobbies—such their. self-conceit—that un- 
less you fully acquiesce in their delusions they think 
you extremely stupid, and altogether behind the 
age. 
ee it is unnecessary to say that women of 
worth are never actnated by such a fanatical spirit ; 
they are too practical and have too much common 
sense to be carried away by any person, or party, 
professing such principles. Just look at the pre- 
tended reformers of our day. Look at the Lucy 
Stone and the Mrs, Bloomer reform societies. What 
practical good have they accomplished? What 
great deeds of magnanimity have free love and 
spiritualism done? Where are the landmarks of 
their noble deeds? Over what field of human misery 
and destitution have they spread their tent, “length- 
ened its cords and strengtheued its stakes?” 

"Tis vi true that they have visited asylums, 
prisons and penitentiaries, as lunatics, paupers and 
criminals. Their systems have been fruitiul in filling 
our asylums. 

The angels of to-day and the women of worth are 
not speech-makers, are not characterized by bluster 
aud boldness, are not theoretical dictators, nor dis- 
tinguished for impudence and intolerance. 

To know the misery of this world we must. see it. 
Let avyone visit the outskirts of this city, and observe 
the wretched hovels of human abodes; look at the 
inmates; see the pallid cheek; the emaciated form ; 
the sunken eye; the death-like visage. The picture 
is too sickening to look at. 

And what kind of knowledge, taste and refinement 
may you expect from such a quarter? Roofless rooms, 
breadless cupboards, coatless backs, fireless chimneys, 
are not:very successful things in making people happy, 
contented, and good citizens. 

Of course it will be said that similar people and 
circumstances may be seen in every city. If that be 
so, more the pity. Two wrongs do not make one 
right, however ! 

The sufferings of the poor people of London, during 
the winter, must be fearful in the extreme. Wv need 
more women of worth to correct this evil. 

What are our rich people doing for the poor? Ob! 
ye city fathers, you can sit at ease; can drink 
your choice wines; feast and make merry; can can 
build mansions of: pleasure and palaces of pride: 
you can have your consciences soothed and your 
ears tickled with some theological straw; you 
can do allthis, and, like Dives, clothe yourselves in 
scarlet and fine linen, while that poor Lazarus at your 
door may perish for the want of the common necessa- 
vies of life. You can build temples of gold, to gild 





over your hypocrisy, but you cannot build a barn to 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather your next 
door neighbour. 

If there be one characteristic more striking than 
another in the woman of worth, it is the fact that 
she is altogether devoid of sectarian bigotry, pious 
pride, and national animosity. 

She breathes the atmosphere of love, and her lan- 
guage is “ peaceand goodwill towards man.” She does 
not distinguish the human family by geographical 
lines and boundaries. 

She knows no person as English, French, Irish, or 
Scotch. She knows them only as God has made 
them—human beings; and as such she wishes to serve 
them. 

Her heart is as wide as the world and as boundless 
as infinity. 

Diligence is another feature in the woman of 
worth. There is no lazy blood coursing through her 
veins. She is not afraid to plough because of the 
weather, 

She is not the sluggard that begs in the harvest 
and has nothing. She is not afraid to cast her bread 
upon the waters. She scatters the seed broadcast on 
the furrows, and by all waters, and she believes it will 
prosper. She has more faith in works, than faith in 
faith. 

Her standard of worth is not what people profess 
to believe, but what they actually do. 

How many cages of destitution have you relieved ? 
How many ignorant persons have you instructed ? 
How many widows and fatherless children have you 
comforted? How many orphans have you become a 
father or a mother to How many acts of tyranny 
have yeu protested against? How many lions of 
oppression bave you bearded in their dens? How 
many tongues of calumny and lying slander have 
you silenced ? . 

These are the vital questions of the angels of to-day 
and the women of worth. 

Their virtues are not silent, negative virtues. It is 
not enough for them not to do this, that and the other. 
Whatsoever their hands find to do, they do it with 
their might. 

They are swift to do good; there is a diligence 
and vitality in their lives. The diligent hand maketh 
rich, not only in a pecuniary sense, but in an intel- 
lectual and moral sense; and none have a more tho- 
rou, h realization of this than the women of worth. 

It is no matter in which relation of life you look at 
the woman of worth. Look at them as sisters, as 
wives, or mothers; there is the same uniformity of 
feeling and principle! 

‘They are not feathers to be blown about by every 
new notion; nor salt to be washed away by every 
shower of fanaticism. 

There is another distinguishing feature in the wo- 
man of worth, and that is her integrity of character. 
One great writer has said that perpetual talkers are 
not, generally speaking, perpetual truth-tellers. Aud 
bere let me remark that the women of worth have 
not their tongues hung in the centre of their mouths, 
and eternally going, like the fly-wheel of a steam- 
engine. They are not remarkable for words, but for 
works. It is the shallow waters that make the most 
noise. 

The women of worth, however, never make them- 
selves the subjects of private conversation. They 
have a better use for their mouths than to turn them 
into trumpets to blow their own praise and personal 
accomplishments. ‘l'hey leave their actions to tell the 
story of their triumphs. They need no monument to 
tell when or where they lived. 

There is a monument of gratitude already erected 
in every destitute soul that their fingers of charity 
have relieved. Ay, and those monuments are higher 
than all others; their attitude is immeasurable, and 
their endurance eternal! 

The woman of integrity is a precious ornament to 
society, especially in our day, when sophistry, bigotry, 
and deception are the moral commodities. If there be 
one element of morals more lacking than another in 
society itis that of integrity. Lying and deception 
are not only successfully practised, but are most liber- 
ally tolerated. 

How few bave the moral courage to come up to a 
friend or foe and tell him in a candid and kind man- 
ner the whole truth and nothing but the trath. | It re- 
quires the integrity of a woman of worth to accom- 
plish this moral task. 

Modesty is another qualification of a good woman. 
I do not mean that sickly, sentimental, unnatural, and 
false niodesty,'so prevalent among the frivolous and 
fashionable. 

The modesty of the woman of worth is a garment 
cut from very different cloth. Her modesty is not 
affertation, is not assumption, but something natural, 
something solid and sensible! 

We must not confound modesty with timidity. A 
woman of worth hasmodesty without fear, and courage 
without boldness. She is benevolent, but not profligate. 





Her moderation is as conspicuous as ber integrity. A 
woman of modesty and good common sense is always 
admired. 

You frequently meet with persons of both sexes 
whose appearance is anything but pleasant. But when 
they talk of the deep and grand things of society, you 
feel their moral weight and worth. Your first im- 
pression becomes essentially changed, and instead of 
thinking them repulsive, you think them the most at- 
tractive of living beings. 

One‘ of the plainest women I ever saw—without a 
single feature which might be called handsome—was 
one of the most magnanimous, self-denying, and self- 
sacrificing women I ever met with. 

And here I would state that nature is not so capri- 
cious and unjust in the bestowment of her gifts as 
some imagine. 

If she has not given you a pretty face, she may 
have given you a good heart, and made you a woman 
of worth ; which, indeed, is more than an equivalent. 

Sometimes we see beauty and goodness going to- 
gether, happily blended in the same person. When 
_ is the case, beauty and gocduess have a double 
charm. 

But the chief characteristics of a true woman of 
worth is that maguanimity of spirit and boundless- 
ness Of soul that she possesses. Paul enumerates 
three virtues: Faith, hope, and charity; and adds, 
the greatest of these is charity. 

What a painful thing it is that the spirit of charity 
should be so fearfully deficient among the various 
churches and societies of our day! 

What bickering, what backbiting, what animosity 
and strife! Aud whatfor? All about an opinion ; 
all about the difference between tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee. 

Why are we to be bored with all this nonsense ? 
Why can't we read a paper without finding ourselves 
besieged with lucubratious of opposite opinions in re- 
gard to the living andtiie dead; as to whether a man 
died iu the faith of this church or the other. 

I verily believe there are some men so overwean- 
ing in their self-conceit, so bigoted, so infallible in 
their own eyes, that they would resuscitate the dead, 
provided the dead would prove the correctness of 
their fanatical ideas, and feed their overgrown ego- 
tism. 

Why not tolerate each other, and if you can’t agree 
together, why not agree to differ? Why should one 
man deny another the liberty he takes himself? Has 
not your neighbour the same right to judge what is 
trath as well as you? 

it is enough for me to say that I never saw a true 
man or woman of worth that was bigoted and intole- 
rant. 

They cannot be so, for if they are men and women 
of worth they have charity, and charity thinketh no 
evil. 

It is not so much woman's nature to be bigoted and 
selfish as man’s. And when you do see a woman 
possessing this spirit, it is more the fault of educa- 
tion and the example of the opposite sex than of her 
nature. 

But a woman of worth is always liberal, and pos- 
sesses that charity that covers a multitude of sins. 
I don’t care where you go; go into every secular 
society, into every church, into every religious per- 
suasion, and there you may find the women of 
worth, such as I’yo described. Visit the sisters of 
mercy, go into the nunnery, and there you will find 
women of worth, whose days are devoted to charity 
and kindness. 

There is no lack of principle, consistency, and 
moral excellence with the women of worth. They 
commence their glorious work with the pure, immacu- 
late impulse of pity, commiseration, aud sympathy, aud 
hence their thoroughness and success. 

If a poor creature applies toa ittee of men, 
or one of the menibers, for relief, he is told to wait 
till said committee meet ; they never think what the 
poor creature is to do in the meantime. It is not so 
with women; they fly to their relief at once, with- 
out circumlocation. 

One of the most admirable traits in the characters 
of the women of worth is the punctuality aud pre- 
cision in the bestowment of their gifts. ‘They not only 
do it cheerfully, but with rapidity and despatch. 

What would the soldiers’ and sailors’ asylum 
amount to but for women of worth? What would 
any charity accomplish if not adorned with this 
and that ‘angel of to-day and women of worth? 
What would our hospitals and houses of refuge be, if 
the sunlight of woman’s countenance were not present ? 
What would our prisoners and prison-louses be, were 
it not forthe genial and warming influence of woman’s 
love? What the social society, what the state of the 
nation, what the state of the world, if women of worth 
were banished ? 

Each brilliant star would recede into oblivion. The 
moon would wane eternally. ‘lhe sun would set to 
rise no more, There would be no lunger winter and 
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summer, seed-time and harvest. Nature would no 
longer obey the law of gravitation. Tho earth 
would crumble to pieces, and mankind be eternally 
anvihilated, if woman’s devotion did not, harmonize, 
cement and bind together the entire brotherhood of 
mankind. Worse than chaotic is that confusion 
where W0man's influence is unknown ! 

Ab! woman's charity is that angel that rolls away 
the stone from the sepulchre of man’s hard heart; 
that lights up the dreary habitation of the unillumi- 
nated spirit of decay. It is the infinite touch that re- 
moves from the home of man’s heart that skeleton of 
envy that paralyzes his every seutiment of peace and 
rood will! 

Oh, woman of worth! ‘tis to you the hungry eyes 
of poverty are turned. *Tis towards yeu that the 
naked arm of destitution is stretched out. "lis by 
your wisdom the ignorant expect to be guided. It 
is left for you to throw that great seamless cloak of 
charity over the moral rays and spiritual depravity of 
your more unfortunate neig!bours. All earth’s eyes 
are turned to you. All heaven smiles.on you! 

Women of worth and angels of to-day, you and 
you only are adequate to the task. Less love than 
yours would not accomplish it. More love than 
yours none possess. ‘l'herefove, we say, heaven 
bless the angels of to-day and women of worth! 

T. J. 





MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
— 
CHAPTER V. 


Tue funeral day was lonesome enough at Woodside, 
not that the poor little boy was much missed; how 
could he be? but the coffim and the shroud, and the 
solemnity of burial, eveg when the meauest or the 
lowliest dies, leave moUrnful impressions on the 
hearts of all whom chance or necessity compels to see 
them. 

Mrs. Gralam said it was “such a dreadful thing to 
take leave of the corpse” she felt quite unequal to it, 
and so remained in her own room and roasted her 
potatoes, as usual, 

“T always did hate a funeral,” said Stafford, “ but 
how will it look if I am absent!” So, at the latest mo- 
ment, he presented himself, dressed precisely, and with 
a becomingly serious air. 

It was on a hill of the Woodside farm, half covered 
with trees, and half lying open to the sun, that the 
child’s grave was made, and none but the tears of 
Rache fell over the clods that covered him. 

Mrs. Graham often talked about her little pet, and 
said he was all the comfort poor old grandma’m had; 
but Rache iusisted that “the old woman did not take 
it hard at all.” 

Some weeks passed, and Miss Furniss sti!l remained 
at Woodside; and all went on as monotonously, but 
discordantly, as in such a family might have been an- 
ticipated. 

Henry Graham was busy with harvests and markets, 
but when at the house, whatever his demeanour, 
evidently not altogether ‘master of that. passion 
which had seemed so hopeless sivce Stafiord Graham's 
return. 

And Stafford Graham daily repeated himself—re- 
performed the character in which Anuette had first 
secn him, with variations. 

She perfectly understood him, and yet was strangely 
under lis influence, not so much on account of any 
fascivation which he exercised, as in consequence of 
her own experiments upon his temper, which had in- 
volved her in meshes meant only for bis subjection to 
her will. 

“T tell you, Netty, it's all lost time,” said the ever- 
meddling little housekeeper, springing as it were out 
of the ground, for she always appeared when and 
where you least expected her; ‘*Staff likes to talk 
with you well enough, but I’ve seen kim. talk before, 
and he won't marry you more then be will me, for 
all you stick flowers in your hais and try to lock 

retty.” . 

“Really, Rache, you don’t understand your. posi- 
tion,” answered Annette, not a little displeased. 

“ Well, I understand yours;” and making a sudden 
jump, as if to catch something, she exclaimed, “ there 
he goes! with his great big eyes. Heaiu't no more a 
doctor than you be,” she continued, 

Aunetie could not forbear smiliag at a conclusion 
thus drawn, even though some of Rache’s suggestions 
had stung her a little. 

“ Just look how straightly he walks, as if he didn’t 
see us; ho thinks he'll make us feel bad, as if any 
body cared for Stafford Graham!” 

And gathering her bands full of poppiesand mari- 
golds, sLe retreated towards the kitchen, singiug toa 
tune of her own, 

“She braided a wreath for her silken hair." 

“She was right about his seeing us,” thought 

Anueite, as she observed Siaffurd sluwly walkiog 





among the distant trees as though unconscious of 
everything but himself in the world. “ If he thinks 
to pique me, he is mistaken.” 

And rising, she turned into a path leading through 
the rear grounds and presently joined Henry, who 
with his dogs and gun was returning home from a 
fowling excursion. : 

It was in the evening twilight, and the barn-yard 
was full of cows and calves, andon the stile, dividing 
it from the dooryard, the hunter seated himself, and 
throwing his game at his feet, smiled to Annette his 
invitation toa place beside him. 

A pair of beautiful white oxen drew near and 
struck their horns against the stile;the cows gathered 
gently around, for they had been used to his caresses 
and feeding; andthe dogs now laid their heads on 
his knees, and now snuffed about his feet; he had 
never looked so well as sitting in the twilight, his 
face aglow, and his hair blowing loose in the wind. 

After a few commonplaces the conversation turned 
upon Stafford, of whom both were thinking. 

“ He is my brother,” said Henry, ‘‘andconsequently 
I must suffer his impositions, I suppose; but I 
scarcely dare speak to lim, lest I should, before I 
know it, say what I think. Pity he hasn't sufficient 
ability to take care of himself,” he continued, as if all 
his own toil andsubserviency were induced only by 
a generous sympathy. : 

A footstep was heard, and Stafford was seen 
approaching, but apparently without observing them. 

“ There he comes!” said Henry; ‘do for heaven’s 
sake, Miss Furniss, remain with me, so I may not 
address or treat him asl ought not. I am afraid to. 
trust myself with bim alone.” 

Annette seated herself near him, though she was 
perfectly aware that he only feared Stafford, and 
wished to be shielded from him. 

But though complying with his wishes, motives far 
different from any which might. be suggested by his 
interests inftuenced her. She would seem as indifferent 
to the young surgeon as he would to her. 

She spoke to Henry in a low: tone, as if their con- 
versation were specially confidential; and as she be- 
came aware of Stafford’s near approach, took from her 
hair'a flower which le that moruing “had given her, 
pulled it carelessly to pieces and threw it on the 
ground, 

“So, Miss Annette, you prize my flower lightly. 
Nay, then, I am indeed unblest.”) And with this sen- 
timental jest he seated himself laughingly — beside 
her, evidently no jot disturved about the slighted 


gift. 
She folded her hands tightly together and conversed 


with Henry, with well affected delight. She spoke of 
the many pleasant times they had had together— walk- 
ing in the mooalight or making hay. 

But Stafford whistled to the dogs,/and played with 
them, now and then offering some observation quite 
foreign to the subject which appeared to occupy her 
thoug hits. 

At length she said, turning her black lustrous eyes 
upon him: 

“Lam taking leave of Woodside to-night.” 

“ Ah, ha!” he replied, in the lively tone in which 
he bad previously been speaking, ‘‘ do you leave us so 
soon? Iam sorry.” 

One of:the dogs had taken a bird and, holding it in 
his mouth, playfully offered it him. 

He had not noticed them before, and, turning to 
Henry, made some severe remarks on this unnecessary 
crnelty, saying there would not be a bird left in, Wood- 
side another year. 

The face of Henry grew scarlet, and his voice was 
unsteady, as he said something abont having killed 
them for a sick lady; and hastily taking them up he 
slipped noiselessly away. 

“T hope you despise fowling and fowlers?” said 
Stafford resuming the conversation. 

“No,” answered Annette, who would have dis- 
agreed with him on any subject; *‘I like both, and 
am sorry I leave Woodside as tue season for shooting 
begins.” 

“Then, you are really going,” he said, looking in 
another direction. 

“ Yes, Doctor Graham, I am really going—I think 
it’s time I’d gone.” 

“Of course you know your own affairs best, and 
why it.is time for you to go home,” he said, twirling 
his watch-clain as if. in the highest spirits, and look- 
ing from her as before; ‘‘ but I wish! you;were going 
to remain here as long as 1: whoshball I find to talk 
to when you are away?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered drily ;, ‘I hope some 
one.” 

She certainly expected her announcement to make a 
more serious impressivn, 

“ We shall lose Bache, too,” he said, laughing, “ just 
look there!” 

At another ‘time Annette would have laughed too ; 
for, with oue arm resting op the shirt-sleeve of 
Martin, aud @ wreath of poppics aud marigolds 





about her head, came'the little woman, treading down 
the burrs: with her bare feet; apparently without any 
inconvenience. D 

“ It’s only a little word,” said the ambitious young 
man, “ but it would make a big: heap of happiness for 
this child; come, Rache, won’t you just say thatone 
little word 2?” 

" They walked close in the shadow of the bean-vines, 
and Rache, for once, seemed demure and particularly 
intent on treading down the burrs... : 

* As true as I live and breathe the breath of life,” 
urged the lover, holding the hand ‘of Rache in’ his, 
“T have a feeling for you that I never afore had for 
a young lady of your sex—and df you'll just say it!” 

Rache made @ sudden movement, indicative of fright 
or pain. "i 
“Oh, thunder!” exclaimed Martin, clasping his 
arm around lier, ‘‘did yow see a snake, or tread ina 
bee's nest ?” 

What she said was inaudible, but she probably in- 
dicated that a party was within hearing, for the twain 
quickly emerged from: the’shadows of the bean-vines 
into the open light, talking very loudly and ‘distinctly 
as they passed on. 

“ He is, as I was saying,” said Martina, “ the closest 
man I ever worked for.” 

“It's hardly: creditable to believe; said Rache, 
“and I thought, when you told me,! coming along 
just now, that such closest men ought to be searce as 
hen teeth.” i 

“ Yow do beat all for jokes,” said Martin, “I'd like 
to have you show mea hen tooth.” 

“Oh, Lain’t no waysfunny,” answered thégirl, and 
passing over the'stile they entered ‘the milk yard ; 
and Rache having showa the heifer, which she said, 
maybe some time would be her cow—if .she was evor 
married and ever wautet)a cow, but slie didu’t expect 
she ever would be—they passed on their -way to visit 
some more secluded place for wooing: 

“Can't we get another glimpse?” said Stafford, 
climbing to the tup of the stile, in bigh 

* Poor simple children,” ‘said Annette, as though 
she pitied anybody who condescended to love and 
tharry ; “‘I am sure I see nothing to at.” 

“Ah, Annette,” returned Stafford still gooJ- 
humouredly, “I am quite too frivolous for you to- 
night; I regret my? inability to interest you,” and 
kissing his hand to her} ‘he whistled his: dogs aud set 
off fora mvonlight ramble. 

Week after week Annette found excuses to remain, 
notwithstanding flo intention she had expressed of 
going home, and the season was worn into the middle 
‘of August. 

One hot Saturday morning Raclie announced her 
purpose of going to town, saying to “granma’m ” she 
would like to have a little bit of money, if’ she had it, 
but, if not, it made no difference: she didn't suppose 
she should buy anything. 

“La, child!” replied tie old woman, “what put that 
into your head?” and climoing upon a chair, she took 
from oue of the old bonnets on the upper shelf a hand- 
ful of bank-notes, and saying she thought she had 
paid her some time in March; counted the money 
for each week until August ; aud without further com- 
ment, seated herself aud took up her netting, which 
was never finished, aud would have been useless if it 

nD. 


Having no longer any slave-to her caprices, and 
her children treating her with indifference, she had 
grown taciturn, and lived in reverie and vague specu- 
lation. 

Rache was soon smartly dressed and set out ou a 
brisk walk, stating that she was going to town with a 
neighbour. i 

At nightfall she returned, bringing with her:only ‘a. 
calico dress and some shoes, having. kept the rest of 
her money, she said, for some time of need. 

The following day she did the washing, and went 
through with her ordinary labours all the while for a 
m Gtartin still visitod her, b 

artin stil! visi r, but was. grown bold eno 
to walk into the kitchen. ' 7 

“ Well, Rache,” said Stafford, on the occasion of 
one of these visits, “‘ when are you going to get mar- 
ried ? ? " 

“ Next day, after never,” she answered. 

Martin overheard the question,.and remarked that 
“There was one woman in the world that could keep 
a secret,” and concladed with, ‘“Rache; you may tell it 


if you wish.” i 

“ Ay, Mart,,I see it,” observed Stafford, ‘‘you’vo 
taken this woman to wife! Cor 9, isn’t itso?” 

“ About a month ago,” said Martin, biting his nails 
and looking down, “a young man and woman went 
to town and stopped at the squire’s, aud I expect 
like enough it was mo and Rache; weare big enough 
fouls te doit, L xeckon.”) 

Much merriment followed this announcement, and 
before it subsided, Heary, who had been absent ali the 
previous uigit, came in, looking very grave; but be 
spoke kindly, even to Stafford, and Maving givens 
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letter into the hand of, Annette, retired, apparently in 
deep emotion. 

The missive was from Nelly Furniss, who bad been 
slowly failing and fading all the summer, and who 
was now, as she said, near the end of her little and 
troubled journey. She had not,told Annette, in any 
of her notes or messages, or at their two or three brief 
mectings during the. summer, how frail she was, be- 
cause she knew it .would make: her sad, and do no 
good; but now she was unable to tend the house any 
more, and Annette would have to come home. It 
would not be long before she would be free to go 
back to the sunshine. She was resigned, glad to go— 
only for her poor father's sake. What would be- 
come of him? Who would comfort him? And so 


| the letter closed. 


“Don't grieve, this is a world of trouble,” remarked 
Mrs. Graham to Annette, when she: beard of the 
sister's illness; “we must make the best of the com- 
forts that are left.” 

The morning came up warm and cloudy, and the 
winds seemed prophesying storms as they swept along 
the faded woods. 

The summer flowers’ were nearly all gone; only a 
few of the hardier sorts remaining in bloom. The 
grain was all gathered in, and the ripe fruits and the 
brown buts were dropping from the trees. 

At a very early ir the little market waggon 
waited at the door, Henry was in his best attire, and 
iad arranged a present of fruits and flowers for Nelly. 
Annette was really going home. 

“They say your sister has made her peace,” said 
Rache, giving a bunch of herbs and dried bark into 
the hand of Annette, “but she may get well. for all 
that; while there’s life there's hope.” 

So she gave directions for making the herbs into 
teas, Which she had no doubt would strengthen her ; 
they were the prescription of an Indian doctor. 

‘“ As soon asshe getsa little strength, "she continued, 
“*tell her to come here and help gather thé apples 
and potatoes—it will do her goo and brace her up, 
like, Give her my respects, and tell her she is wel- 
come to the hospitalities of this neck of woods.” 

And having shaken hands and said farewell, Mrs. 
Martin Muggins returned to her kitchen. 

The leaye-taking had been rather tedious, but An- 
nette had bumoured her loquacity, in the hope of ob- 
taining, meantime, another glimpse of Stafford, whom 
she had pot seen, as he wasstill in his room at break- 
fast time. 

“ All ready ?” asked Henry, tightening the reins. 
Aunette gaye one more glance towards the house and 
saw, and for the last time for many years, the object 
ber eyes were in seareh of. 

He was standing in a distant part of the grounds, 
playing with and tantalizing one of the dogs, by alter- 
nately caressing him, and holding above his reach a 
sandwich, 

Seeing Annette; he removed his hat aut bowed, 
cried “ good morning,” and again resumed his occupa- 
tion, before her eyes were turued from him. 

The dust was moist with the damp autumnal atmo- 
sphere, and the yellow and red leaves rained in their 
faces as they drove through the woods that grew about 
the schooli.ouse, 

Here, for a while, we leave the persons who have 
thus far.appeared in our little drama, to see what sort 
of life is led at the neighbouring mansion of Throck- 
morton Hall. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wr were busy ; it was early March, and the apple- 
tree boughs were reddening a little, but the buds were 
scarcely swollen; in the tlick woods the. germi- 
nating foliage was fast slut and black; and, under 
the heavy layers of dead leaves the frost glistened 
white. 

Here and there in the hollow ground were spots of 
green ivy, and some few broad wild leaves of hardy 
plants relieved the dark ground of the great forest, but 
nearly all was dim and sombre enough. 

On a hill-side, sloping eastward, the fire was burn- 
ing in the stone arch, and from the jet of red flame 
that ran upwards bright flakes were broken, and, toy- 
ing with the rough wioda moment, died and fell, 
while drifts of mist went southward, curling like 
clouds, and dissolving in the clear air, 

We had been an hour carrying armsfyl of bark, 
peeled from the trunks of the big trees that, grew on 
the next hill, and the farnace was full of it.; so it was 
no wonder thatthe flame ran so high ; we could hear 
the crackling and s¢e ‘the light where we were, far 
away on the flat top of the ascent, among the silver- 
gréen beecly boles—our hearts full of mirth and our 
aprons full of mogs. 

What ‘soft''goldeh ‘fleeces’ we had! No. India 
shawls could havd given us such pleasure as_ they, 
hanging over our shoulders, in the twilight of that 
delicious spring day.” 


We were too large to idle away oux, time like chil- 
dren, our parents said sometimes; but we were chil- 
dren at heart, if not in years. 

We strayed in those woods many and many an 
hour, gathering mosses, in gold fleeces, and grey 
wiry sprigs. 

Many a time we kept the fire bright, but this one 
time lingers in my memory the most. distinctly. Ah, 
me! all its tints were deepened with gathering 
shadows ! 

I can see the sunset of that day whenever I think 
of it, and that is often, very often; there were a great 
many little streaks of crimson, broken off at different 
lengths among the western clouds, that after a while 
blended together and thinned and faded into a dull 
orange wave, ont of which the stars shone, one by 
one, more brightly than from a clear blue heaven. 

We were going towards the camp-fire, planning the 
cushions we should make with our moss, when 
Rosalie stopped suddenly, and shaking back her hood, 
turned her face towards the clouds, telling me we had 
better hurry, for it was going: to rain, 

I said it was not—that I could count four or five 
stars over the horizon; but stopped to listen if there 
were any pattering on the leaves, for overhead and 
to the eastward I suddenly perceived that all was 
one blank reach of clouds. 

As we stood thus still, we heard a foetstep, and the 
dry limbs breaking beneath it. 

I know not why, unless it be that there is in the 
sound of the very step of one who brings evil tidings 
something ominous, but my heart sank down as 
though that tread had been upon it: 

Por a moment all was still. 
“Rosalie! Orpha!” called a voice in which there 
was a meaning, of anguish, that cannot be repre- 
sented by any written words, We looked at each 
other, without speaking, for we dared not breathe 
our fears, and dropping our forest treasures ran to 
answer. The call was not repeated, for our steps 
made a noise throngh all the wide woods, as we 
hurried down the slope and across the little stream, 
brawling among the jutting rocks and smooth stones, 
answering, “Father, we are coming!” for we knew 
that it was he, and that his voice had called us to a 
death-bed. 
** Come, children,” be said, when he saw us, “come 
with me; your poor mother wants to see you;” and, 
giving a hand to each, he drew us along very fast. 
He said nothing more, but loosening his hand from 
tuine every now and then, drew it across his eyes. 
I looked back and saw the lightas it shone up over 
the hill; tried to think how loag it would burn, and 
whether the rain would put it out; heard the water 
dropping slowly from where ice lingered on the 
shady sides of trees, for the thaw had not ceased with 
the day. 
With these, and things like these, I tried to drive 
from my mind the horrid image of death, ugly even to 
the old, who are weary of the struggle and torment of 
rotracted life, but terrible to the young, who look 
orward with hope to sunrises and summers. 

In vain: I could hear nothing but one low, soft 
voice; and if all the birds had been singing at once I 
could have heard but that sound alone; I could only 
see the light that entrenched itself in the blue eyes 
which had only shone upon me in love, and if heaven 
had been as full of suns as it was of clouds, it would 
have been all the same. 

I turned to Rosalie for comfort, but her steadfast 
eyes seemed to be looking into the mystery that was 
before us, and she saw not my silent appeal. 

The woods were soon behind us, and the slow 
dropping of the trees, and the camp-light; then we 

along the lane, bordered on one side by 
the orchard, and on the other by a wide field of 
meadow land ; through the yard where the cows were 
standing, lowing uneasily, aud we were there at the 
door of the old home, that could never be home any 
more. 

It' was raining now pretty fast, and Rosalie shook 
the drops from her long brown curls, for she had 
walked with her head uncovered, and we went in. 

A loug time my mother had beenill, so long that we 
had grown used to it, and ceased to fear that she would 
ever grow worse, and till the event came upon us, 
thus fearfully, we had not even dreamed that she would 
die. 

Her slow step, and pale face, and hollow cough, 
seemed a part of her materzity ; we could not separate 
them from her sweet and patient ways. 

We hadall looked for the coming of spring asa time 
when she would be better, and she had looked for it, 
too, and planned the garden and the flower-beds, and 
talked ef what we would do in the summer and the fall; 
and we had thought it must be as she said. 

One thing after another had been given up—at first 
the minding of household affairs; then the sewing in 
the rocking-cbair; and then every thought of work ; 
and we brought all the books and papers that we had 





—they were not many—and she amused herself with 


them as she lay, hour after hour, on the low bed by 
the window, over which the sweetbriar climbed. 

At length, one night, we could not sleep for her 
coughing, so hard and so constant, and in the morning 
she said she was tired with the night’s unrest, and 
would not get up till the sun had shone awhile; but 
the whole day went by, and the next, and the next, 
and she was not well enough to leave her bed; so came 
the morning and the evening which were to be the 
last in which she would suffer. 

It was a low, unplastered chamber where her bed 
was, for the house was small, and she had been re- 
moved from the room below, to be away from the 
noise of household affairs. 

There was a lighted candle on the table, and the 
little whee} with the flax partly spun off the distaff 
was set on one sid$, aud a strong odour of camphor per- 
vaded the room. 

I was afraid, and kept as far away from the bed as 
I could. 

There was a fire on the hearth, and two women 
were sitting before it, conversing in low tones. 

I did not at first see who they were, but when a 
full, deep voice from one whom I had net observed, 
standing by the window, said: “Affliction springeth 
not out of the bosom of the earth,” I knew it was the 
wisdom and tone of my Uncle Peter Throckmorton, 
and that one of the women by the fireside was his 
wife, Aunt Sally. 

“ Have the children come ?” asked my mother. 

“Yes, they are here,” said Mrs, Perrin, “do you 
want them?” and she spoke in so sweet and soft a 
— that I loved her more than I had ever done till 
then. 

Aunt Sally went close to her husband, as if she 
looked no farther than to him for aid: it was not for 
her even to pray, except as Peter did. 

A good and loving woman she was, but with too 
little reliance on herself—too mucli upon Peter. Her 
eyes were full of tears, and her heart seemed choking 
her, as she turned towards Rosalie and me, seeming to 
ask her husband what she should say or do to com- 
fort us. 

Uncle Peter, having tried to say ‘afflictions spring 
not from the dust,” and taking up a newspaper, which 
chanced to lie on a chair by his side, appeared rather 
unconcerned in the events about lim than absorbed in 
the reading, while, nervous and pale, Aunt Sally sat, 
looking wistfully on bim, through her tears. 

Mrs. Perrin said not a word, but held my mother’s 
hand, fanning her slowly with a great black fan. 

“Oh, Peter!” sobbed Aunt Sally, after a moment 
He did not observe it, but read on. “Oh, Peter, what 
shall I do?” she said, and removing one hand from 
the paper, he shook her gently, in half authoritative 
and half loving reproval, without, however, with- 
drawing his eyes from reading. 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear! do say something to comfort 
me,” said Aunt Sally, and laying her Lead on his 
knees, she wept like a child. 

“My dear Mrs. Throckmorton,” said Uncle Peter, 
letting his hand fall upon her neck, “ really you must 
quiet yourself; you disturb your sister, and make 
yourself appear very badly. You had better take my 
arm and go below stairs and eat a mouthful or two; it 
will refresh you. Come, my dear, it isa heavy time 
to us all, but it becomes us to sustain our positions 
with Christian fortitude and resignation ;” and leaning 
on the arm of stout and pompous Uncle Peter, and 
sobbing all the while, Aunt Sally was led away. 

On the roof the rain fell with a dreary monotone, 
and the candle-flame shook as the wind came through 
the crevices of the wall, and the shadows moved up 
and down the room like ghosts. 

“Don’t cry, my little darling,” said Mrs. Perrin, 
putting her arm about me and drawing me to the bed- 
side; “ your mother is better now.” 

I took my hands from my eyes, and bringing the 
low stool on which Aunt Sally had sat, I knelt on it, 
and leaned over my mother’s pillow. 

She smiled faintly when she saw me, but said 
nothing. 

Rosalie stood by me, erect and calm; she had always 
been prepared for whatever came, and she was pre- 
pared for this; there were no tears in her eyes, but 
her mournful and steadfast gaze seemed to see the 
breaking up of heaven. 

I was sixteen, and she more than a year older; but 
in experience and knowledge we were as little clil- 
dren. 

We had lived only in the circle of a quiet and 
simple home ; our mother’s love had been our world, 
and her will our law; and while we had such a 
home and such a guide, what ueed had we of other 
society or greater knowledge ? 

It was a good while before my mother spoke, but 
sho looked on me serenely and earnestly, as if think- 
ing whether she could trust me alone; ani when I 
bent my head, hiding my eyes again, she laid her damp 
and cold band upon it, as if she blessed me. 





“Go now, my poor Orpha,” she said at last; “go 
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and sleep; you can't do me any good ; perhaps in the 
morning I shall be better.” 

I turned away, for I knew that my sobbing dis- 
turbed her, and, approaching the window where my 
father stood, looked out into the night, 

He held me close, and I saw that his lips werecom- 
pressed to keep still the inward anguish, and felt his 
arm tremble with the agony that could not be all sub- 
dued. 

“* You, my child,” said my mother to Rosalie, ‘you 
are so thoughtful, you will know what to do when I 
am gone; and if I never talk with you again, I am 
sure you will leave your playing, and guide and com- 
fort Orpha; your judgment is clearer and your nature 
less impulsive than hers; you must keep her heart 
from failing, Rosie, when I am dead.” 

That last word had in it an awfulness and terror; 
and, frightened child that I was, I cried aloud. 

“‘Orpha! Orpha!” said my mother ; and putting my 
arms about her neck, I kissed her over and over, 
saying I could not live without her—that she would 
and must get well. 

She smiled, but not encouragingly, and good Mrs. 
Perrin led me away, saying I must not cry—that my 
motier was not so bad, but that I would make her 
worse if I cried so. 

I hid my face in her lap, and tried to be still; 
but I could not, when I remembered how lovingly 
my mother’s blue eyes had looked on meas I left 
her, and tliat, perhaps, I should never see them any 
more. 

I asked her if she really thought my mother would 
get well. and when she said, “I think she will be 
better, my dear,” I wiped my eyes and tried to be 
calm. 

She asked me if I was comfortable, and left the 
light burniog, that I might feel less afraid, 1 sup- 


se. 

i could not go to sleep, as she told me to do; I was 
frightened, and often lifted my head from the pillow 
to listen, and peered curiously about the room, think- 
ing I should see strange shapes, or hear noises that I 
could not understand. 

It was an hour before Rosalie came; it scemed a 
great deal longer. I knew her footsteps at once: 
she trod firmly; she was as undisturbed as if she 
had been trained from infancy to walk the chambers 
of the dying. 

When I saw my father—when he said, turning 
from us his face, that we were orphans—that the 
best and dearest friend whom we could ever have in 
the world was dead—I could restrain my grief no 
lopger, but gave voice to it, while Rosalie sat still and 
tearless. 

“Orpha, my little beauty,” said Uncle Peter, “ you 
must not cry after this fashion; you will make your- 
self sick, and then who will take care of you? You 
have no mother now. She died happy, and that 
ought to comfort you.” 

I listened at first, for his presence awed me, and 
looking at the ruffle of his shirt, and the jewelled ring 
on his finger, and bis soft brown hair—I didn't know 
it was a wig—I was for a moment still. 

There must be wisdom in his words; I was sure 
of that ; and more especially was I so when Aunt 
Sally said, giving her husband a loving look, “ You 
must thank your uncle for being so good to you; 
many a little girl hasn’tany Uncle Peter to give her 
good advice when her mother dies.” 

I have since realized this fact, if I failed to do so at 
that time. 

“ My dear Mrs. Throckmorton, you are very good; 
you are like the sunflower, my love; you turn to 
your god when he rises the same look that you gave 
when he set.” 

This was quite beyond my comprehension, and 
seeing Mrs. Perrin laying the hands of my mother 
across her bosom, I cried afresh. 

Rosalie sat close by the bed—her hair brushed 
away, and her dark eyes downcast, but tearless; she 
was talking with the angels, I think. 

“ Why, childof mortality,” said Uncle Peter. seeing 
my tears, “ do you think you can bring the dead to 
life? No, you can’t raise the dead—that would be a 
miracle. You can’t do that, child. Well, now, if 
you can’t doit, what’s the use of crying? That's the 
way to reason ; that’s the way to be wise, as your 
Aunt Sarah is good enough to say I am. Now, 
Orpha, niy dear, I don't pretend that your aunt don't 
see me with eyes alittle partial ; that is, she sees me so 
much, so familiarly, that she knows the strong 
points of my character, and if there be one point 
stronger than another, it is Christian philosophy. IL 
am always resigned, little girl, to the will of Hea- 
ven. Now, I have always been blessed with good 


health, and I am judiciously thankful for it.” 

Here Aunt Sally closed her eyes—that judiciously 
she did not quits understand; it was too wonderful 
for her, that was all; and Uucle Peter went on to 
say, that if, in the dispensations of Providence, afflict- 


his dear companjon, my Aunt Sarah—he would en- 
deavour to be resigned ; he knew, in fact, that under 
any afflictment he would be patient and calm. 

1t was bad enough to see women and children fret- 
ting under the little trials of life, but a man should 
be ashamed to groan! 

Aunt Sally put on a sort of smile—she felt it to be 
her duty to do so, though her heart, I am sure, was 
heavy enough. 

I had scarcely seen my Uncle Peter till then, except 
as he called at the gate in lis coach for Aunt Sally, 
who came once or twice in the year to see my 
mother. 

Their home was a dozen miles from ours, and Uncle 
Peter had no time to visit, so he said; perhaps it was 
so; I am sure he had ‘no time to visit poor rela- 
tions. 

The daylight was breaking, cold and grey, when 
Unele Peter, twirling his hat over the gold head of 
his cane, waked Aunt Sally from the light sleep into 
which she bad fallen, and making an essay to con- 
tract bis portly person @ little, desired to have his 
overcoat buttoned. 

It was in vain; Aunt Sally could not doit; and I 
think now nothing short of a horse-power could have 
done it; but the patient little woman almost strained 
the blood from her fingers in endeavours to make one 
button and buttonbole meet tegether, blaming herself 
all the while for awkwardness and weakness. 

“ Why, my dear Mrs. Throckmorton,” said Uncle 
Peter, elongating himself a little, “ what is the matter 
with you?” 

Uncle Peter never once thought that himself could 
be at fault—that he was not too large, nor his coat too 
small, were fixed facts; therefore it followed that poor 
Aunt Sally was extremely inefficient. 

“I don't know, Mr. Throckmorton,” said Aunt 
Sally, with a sort of tremulous bumility, “ what is the 
matter; J don’t seem to have any strength.” 

** Humph !” said Uncle Peter, as if he thought that 
if she had not strength she ought to have; ‘don’t keep 
me waiting; you have made me lose more time now 
than I can afford; bav'n’t you got a black ribbon 
about you, an inch wide, or an inchand a half, with 
which to loop my coat together? Bless me, |’m near 
fainting with standing so long.” 

“TI wish you a very good morning,” said Uncle 
Peter, benignantly. 

Mrs. Perrin was a simple old woman in his eyes, 
who might watch with the sick, out to whom his 
wisdom was a sealed book. 

How cold and cheerless that morning was, and how 
long ip breaking ! 

My father sat apart, neither weeping nor speaking, 
and I saw that he could not be comforted. Rosalie 
sat at the east window, waiting for the light; and I, 
when free from the restraintof Uncle Peter’s presence, 
hid my face in my hands and gave freedom to my 
tears. 

“ Come here, my child,” said Mrs. Perrin. 

She wiped my eyes and smoothed away my hair, 
and then, putting her arm around my waist, said : 
“Orpha; your mother wasa good woman ; try to be 
like her.” 

The clock struck as she talked, and pointing to it, 
she added: 

“See, your mother has been three hours in heaven.” 
I felt less fearful and less desolate near her, and as 
her withered hand patted my cheek, I fellasleep. Dear, 
good Mrs. Perrin ! 

I had understood all she said—bher kind, loving heart 
had spoken to mine, and her kindness had been her 
interpreter. 

And now Rosalie and I were more as one than we 
had previously been, if that were possible—more'as one, 
till another love came between us. 

(To be continued.) 





Tne BeavutiFut.—In a letter of the late John 
Gibson, the sculptor, written in his 71st year, he 
says:—‘‘At seven years of age I began to break the 
commandments and drew men. I have now been at 
Rome forty-three years making images, not for 
worship, but for the love of the beautiful, The 
beautiful elevates us above the crowd, the ideal higher 
and higher still; yes, to celestial beauty, the fountain 
of all beauty. In the life of man, as in an image, 
every part ought to be beautiful.” 

INCREASE OF IMPORTED GAME IN AUSTRALTA.— 
The following interesting narrative of the condition of 
the preserves of Mr. Austin, of Barwon Bark, a gen- 
tleman who has done much in the cause of aéclimati- 
zation :—“ A few weeks ago it was otir pleasant duty 
to inform our readers that acclimatization was flourish- 
ing apace at Barwon Park, especially referring to the 
successful hatching of broods ef young pheasants: 
Since then, however, ill-luck has attended them, and 
no less than eighty birds were carried-off last week by 
an epidemic, Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Thomas 





ments should be sent upon him—such as the loss of 


count of all rabbits killed during the past year, wo 
learn that the total number picked up was 12,608, and 
many others say over 500 were lost. The warren, to 
all appearance, is as full as ever. Some estimate may 
be formed of what a s.nall beginning will do when we 
state that the first'and only importation of rabbits 
made by Mr. Austin, was in December; 1859, and the 
importation consisted of ten couples, one of which, 
much to the chagrin of the importer, died a day after 
landing. It is known that’ sincé that time over 
50,000 have been caught and killed. The greatest 
number killed in one day last season was 222, and in 
looking over the book we find that many days 
averaged over 150. The number of pheasants shot 
last year was 63. The hawks have much wilitated 
against the successful breeding of the pheasants, and 
as many as 1200 of these pests were shot during last 

year, and as many as 130 were disposed of last month 

alone. It is believed that the hares are also prosper- 

ing, over a dozen young ones having been séen romp- 

ing about in the cool of the evening.” 


See 
HUMBOLDT. 


He directed himself to facts; he examined and 
compared, without ever taking a direct part in the 
battle of the philosophers, because he had enter 1 
upon @ new road—a higher and more comprehensive 
point of view. He endeavoured to comprehend the 
uviverse in all its grandeur. Nature should, through 
a perfect comprehension of its powers and its laws, in 
general and in particular, become a liveiy object of 
human knowledge—an open book in which the isolated 
and the small explains itself through the whole and 
the great, 

The immense territory of his researches were: 1. 
The knowledge of the earth and its inhabitants; 2. 
The discovery of the higher laws of nature, which 
govern the universe, men, animals, plants, and 
minerals; 3. The discovery of new forms of life; 4. 
The discovery of territories hitherto but imperfectly 
known, and their various productions; 5. The ac- 
quaintance with new species of the human race—their 
mianners, languages, and histor/cal traces of their 
culture. 

In this extensive field Hamboldt laboured with un- 
wearied activity, care, and perseverance. ‘Tbe natural 
consequences of his researches manifested themselves 
in all the branches of scientific and practical know- 
ledge, and found application in numerous circles of 
ife. 

His vivid and glowing description, never yet sur- 
passed, of scenes witnessed in distant countries, 
awakened a desire for travel; they furnished new 
instruction ; the charm of his descriptions inspired 
numerous youths witha love for nature's beauty; many 
a thoughtful man with the resolve to study the laws of 
nature; and even many a female heart, attracted by 
the fabulous tropics and the love for grandeur of 
scenery, learned to pronounce with veneration the 
name of him whose person is surrounded, in the con- 
ception of many, with the enchanting brightness of 
the mysterious and the marvellous, when they meet 
him in the description of adventurous mariners, or 
the perilous wanderings in the wild burning territories 
of the southern hemisphere. 

When he first commenced his geological studies at 
Freiberg, and was more intimately associated with 
one of his fellow-students, Freiersleben, with whom 
he for the first time descended into the mines, we 
find his character already shaped as it appears in his 
latterdays. ©n that occasion his fellow student said : 
“The most prominent features of his amiable cha- 
racter are unwearied kindness, warm sympathy for 
friends, and love for nature; modesty, simplicity, and 
sincerity in his whole conduct; always attractive 
powers of communication; a cheerful and humorous 
disposition.” 

Those qualities which assisted him in after years 
to obtain the good-will of the savage races, amongst 
whom he lived for a long time, and in the civilized 
world everywhere admiration and sympathy—the 
same traits of character gained him in his carly 
youth the general friendship and love of his fellaw- 
students. 

Theexpressions of Goethe, after Humboldt had. paid 
him a short visit in December, 1826, indicate the fur- 
ther development of his qharacter.. In a state of con- 
siderabls, excitement, Gocthe said to Eckermann, who 
entered his room soon after Humboldt’s. departure, 
“Alexander von Humboldt has. honoured me. with 
his presence for a few hours this morning. What a 
remarkable man he is! Though I have known him 
some time, I am auew surprised, and ready to say 
that in thorough knowledge he bas no equal, and a 
universality which I never encountered before. Choose 
any topic. you like, and you will find he is at 
home. He will remain a few days, and I feel already 
as if I had lived with him for years,” ' 

He was the first who regulated and classified iso- 
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assigned to everything its proper place, in order to es- 
tablish the necessary harmony of the whole. His cri- 
tical insight assigned to the apparent lawless a fixed 
law ; the isolated found its kindred groups. He thus 
revealed and laid open the united life and activity of 
our planet in its actual being. 

He became, as testified by his life, the founder of a 
comparative cosmography, the originator of the 
science of geognosy, and indicated, with lis. friend 
Leopold von Buch, the volcanic activity which in- 
fluences the formation of our earth. He was the 
founder of the geography of plauts, an entirely new 
science, yegarding the laws of their distribution. 

He discovered a new world, with new forms, new 
life, manners, languages, and the remains of an un- 
known antiquity. He likewise was the reformer of 
geographical maps ; and, lastly, the originator and the 
representative of a new method in the investigation 
of general science, which is daily becoming more de- 
veloped. 

He endeavoured to realize a more universal stand- 
point, tracing continually the mutual connexion of 
the divers branches of science, watching nature in her 
secret laboratory, searching for new facts, and dis- 
carding all kinds of speculations. The internal com- 
plication of cause and effect, isolated, and in its 
relation to the whole, afforded him a guide to the 
discovery of its laws. He originated the modern 
school which unites physical science with human 
history, and which has produced, in its mode of in- 
vestigation, remarkable results. This mathematical, 
exact method of research is due to Humboldt. 

lt isat present the acknowledged method of the 
most eminent naturalists, though it cannot be denied 
that it led to the most trifling empiricism in those who 
enly adopted Humboldt’s method, without possessing 
his powers of combination, and his lofty insight into 
the laws of the physical Cosmos.— What may be Ac- 
complished in a Lifetime. 


A Frxep Ipgza.—Some writer has said that a fixed 
idea is a sort of gimlet; every. year gives it another 
turn; to pull it out the first year is like plucking out 
the hair by the roots; in the second year, like. tearing 
the skin; in the third, like breaking the bones; and 
in the fourth, like removing the very brain itself.— 
Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. 

Ix England the very infants go alone; girls are 
their own mistresses, and adolescence is almost wholly 
unrestrained. Such are the differences of manners. 
Later, how many of these free maidens become female 
slaves? I use the word in its least odious sense; I 
mean thatthey are free in the development of their na- 
ture, but slaves to duty.—Toilers of the Sea. By Victor 
Hugo. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF Copyitoips.—The Copy- 
hold Commission state in their report for 1865 that, 
in that_year, they completed 88 enfranchisements in 
clerical manors, 48 in collegiate manors, and 903 in 
lay manors. Since #841 the Commission have com- 
pleted 6,610 enfranchisements and commutations, the 
consideration consisting of £972,368 for payments in 
full, rent charges amounting to £8,158, and 1,388 
acres of land. Operations continue under the Univer- 
sities and Colleges Estates Acts of 1858 and 1860, and 
the Commission have authorized in all 254 sales, 97 
purchases, 38 enfranchisements, 18 exchanges, 29 ap- 
plications for raising money, and two transfers of 
trust. 

A WiHALe In THE MEDITERRANEAN,—A whale haS 
recently been thrown on the Italian coast, near Santa 
Marinella, about 35 miles from Rome. Whales being 
by no. means ovat ashy. visitors in the Mediterranean, 
the event naturally created a local sensation, and 
gave rise to some small jokes—the solicitude of the 
Roman government in sending a guard of soldiers to 
watch the enormous carcass having been attributed 
to a fear lest its gigantic circumference might, like the 
famed Trojan horse, contain insidious enemies. The 
skeleton was about 60 feet long, the massive skull 
being 12} feet long and 6 feet across, and the two 
under jaw bones were also 12 feet long. The quan- 
tity of oil yielded was expected to be from 40 to 50 
barrels. 

Wuen To Ipte.—There are undoubtedly season® 
and spaces when it is wise to wait—when it is not 
worth while to commence any undertaking great or 
small. There are studies which it is not worth a 
man's while to take up, pursuits which it. is not worth 
his while to follow, minutes and half+hours which it 
is not worth while to fill with an occupation. No 
doubt, we have all our peculiar noticns on this head. 
It dees not seem to us worth while to read at dinner 
time, or out of doors, or to set oneself to learn a lan- 
guage in recurring-spare moments; these acts come 
under the same category of virtues wi. the old house- 
wife’s economy of time which makes her sit up in bed 
to knit stuckings in tho dark, or re-thread her needle, 
at infinite expense of time and eyesight, to save an 





inch of cotton. There are a vast number of small in- 
dustries that are not worth the while of a man with 
one settled occupation which engages a fair portion of 
his time. We have not much faith inthe achievements 
done in odd minutes. We believe there is usually 
more loss than gain by them, and that manners and 
conversation both suffer where there is this trick of 
thinking it worth while to pull out some implement 
of labour—pen, pencil or needle—at times when other 
people are content to seem unemployed, and are only 
busy in being agreeable and placing themselves at the 
service of their company. Nothing ministers so much 
to impatience as these habits. It is an evidence of 
thorough self-mastery when a man who knows how 
to use time has the sense to recognise when time is 
not worth using in any definite, ostensible way. 


TEMPTATION. 


—_——__-—— 
By J, ¥. SMITH. 


Author of “ The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
é&e., &c. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Oh, how this tyrant doubt disturbs my breast. 

My thoughts, like birds who, frightened from their nest, 

Around the place where all was hushed before, 

Flutter and sory nestle any more. 

“SuatiI behold her? Will she recognize me? 
Will the desire of years, the ceaseless yearnings of 
my heart, at last be gratified ? ” 

Such were the questions which Martha repeatedly 
asked herself, as the carriage rolled rapidly towards 
Highgate. 

‘Time only could answer them—and never had his 
wings appeared to lag so lazily. In her impatience, 
she would, had it been possible, have annihilated both 
it and distance. Each moment appeared an age till 
she embraced her long-sought treasure—dearer to her 
than the wealth she had inherited—than the world, 
whose pleasures fortune appeared to have placed with- 
in her grasp, merely to see the gift rejected. 

Her companions remained silent during the ride— 
or if they spoke, it was only in whispers to each other. 
Convinced of the reality of the lady’s claim, they felt 
that her anxiety and affection admitted but one conso- 
lation—the presence of Fanny—all else was a mock- 
ery and disappointment. The lawyer mentally ar- 
gued whether the tie between his clicnt and the 
orphan was or was not closer than she had hitherto 
acknowledged. 

“If not the child of Miss Mendez, whose child was 
she?” he repeatedly asked himself. 

Sally reflected with foreboding sadness on the dis- 
tance which the discovery placed between her adopted 
sister and herself; whilst Barry and the aged actress 
felt only unqualified pleasure at the brilliant prospects 
of their little favourite. 

On reaching the lodge at the end of the lawn in 
front of the cottage, the party found, to their sur- 
prise, that the gate was open, and the neat grave! walk 
deeply indented with the ruts made by the wheels of 
some heavily-laden vehicle. There were straws, too, 
seattered upon the path, and adhering to the white- 
thorn hedge and shrubs—the unmistakeable signs of a 
removal. Poor Martha observed them, and turned ber 
eyes inquiringly to her companions. 

“Furniture, most likely, has been brouglt to the 
house!” observed the lawyer. 

His client smiled incredulously. 

**It must be that!” added the young painter; “for 
it is only three days since we saw them here—lanny 
and madame! ‘They canuot have removed so sud- 
denly !” 

Both: Sally.and Mrs. Watkins declared the supposi- 
tion ridiculous. Without a word or hiut—it was im- 
possible. 

How often does the presentiment of ill prepare us 
for the reality—soften the blow which otherwise 
would crush us! There was an appearance of deso- 
lation about thé place which warned the anxious 
woman she was once more doomed to disappointment. 

By this time the carriage had reached the front of 
the cottage. Instead of Fanny—her pale face lit with 
smiles—or the still beautiful though sad countenance 
of Madame Garrachi advancing to the porch to wel- 
come them, the daughter of the old couple who resided 
at the lodge made her appearance, and demanded who 
they wanted. 

How the heart of Martha sank at the question ! 

Want!” repeated Sally, who now feit thoroughly 
alarmed; ‘“‘ why Fanny—madame, to be sure! Whom 
else should we want ?” 

“They be gone!” replied the girl, with a broad grin. 


Olway. 


Doubtless it appeared an excellent joke to her, that ! 


gentlefolks, as she called them, should come all the 
way from London, and be disappointed. 
“ Gone out, you mean!” observed the young painter. 
“Gone for good and all!” said their informant; 





“gone to furrin parts, I take it! Feyther says it be 
mortal droll! Marks, the broker, bought all the 
things for an old song: they be nearly cleared out— 
only one load more!” 

Barry and Mr. Foster sprang from the carriage, and 
assisted the ladies to alight. No sooner did her feet 
touch the ground, than Martha darted past the girl 
into the house, hunted through every room, calling 
in the most endearing terms upon her child to an- 
swer her. The distress of Sally was scarcely less 
poignant. 

Fanny’s chamber was the only one in which the 
furniture had not been disturbed: there was thie little 
bed, with its white curtains—the pillow which her 
head had so lately pressed; several of her old copy- 
books and some flowers fading for want of fresh water 
were upon the table. 

“Gone!” sobbed Martha, throwing herself upon the 
pillow, and covering it with kisses; “gone! and I am 
still doomed to be desolate !” 

The dancer, who had followed her, sat down upon 
the window sill, and cried for sympathy. 

The lawyer—who meanwhile had been making in- 
quiries of the man atthe lodge—appeared at the door 
of the chamber, followed by Barry. The old actress 
was too indignant and too much agitated at what she 
considered the unwarrantable conduct of Madame 
Garrachi, in removing Fanny from Eugland without 
consulting her friends, to follow them. 

She gradually consoled herself, however, by the re- 
flection that madame was only a Frenchwoman and a 
singer, and did not belong to the legitimate part of the 
profession. 

“Gone!” exclaimed Sally, with a fresh burst of 
tears, as soon as she saw her lover; “gone, without a 
word or a line to me!” 

“ Ungrateful, indeed!” exclaimed Miss Mendez, with 
a sigh; “she must be sadly changed! They have 
corrupted her young heart, and om 

“ She is not ungrateful!” interrupted Sally, indig- 
nantly—for the surest way to rouse her spirit was to 
say anything disparaging of her favourite; “she 
never was and never will be ungrateful—and you are 
the last person in the world who ought to say so! 
Night after night she has kept me awake describing 
your looks, your words, and kindness to her! How 
else should I have recognized you? We never met 
without her speaking of you; and when we drank tea 
at the lodge with Miss Mellon, and the servants 
handed round cake in great silver baskets, and wine, 
and fruit, she whispered in my ear that she would 
sooner receive a crust of bread from the hand of her 
dear mother! I begin to believe you are not her 
mother,” she added, ‘or you would never have the 
heart to blame her.” 

Every word which the speaker intended asa re- 
proach was a balm to the disappointed Martha—for it 
proved to her that the ehild of her adoption had not 
forgotten her—that she still held the first place alike 
in her: memory and love. Instead of feeling angry 
with the dancer, she would have pressed her in her 
arms and kissed her. 

This pleasing satisfaction was still further increased 
by a discovery which Barry made in one of tle copy- 
books: it was part of a letter written by Fanny to her 
sister, in which she stated that madame was now kind 
—very kind—to her; that she, too, had heard of the 
intention of her enemies to get her once more in their 
power, and that they were to travel for some tiine, to 
avoid them. 

“Go where I will,” continued the affectionate 
child, ‘I shall always love you—always think of you! 
You and my dear—dear mother hold the first placo 
in my heart ! There are others whomI love, too— 
but not as I do you!” Here the writing was broken 
off with “God bless you, my own dear sister Sally! 
Madame has promised that I shall write to you as 
soon as we are settled !” 

Martha pressed the senseless paper to her lips, and 
appeared to derive such consolation from the possession 
of it, that the kind-hearted girlto whom it was ad- 
dressed forbore to claim it. 

“ Who is this madame ?” demanded Miss Mendez, 
as soon as she had sufficiently recovered her self-pos- 
session to ask the question ; “and by what right does 
she pretend to dispose of my child without consulting 
her oldest, only friends!” 

The history of the singer and themannerin which 
Fanny had become an inmate of her house were duly 
explained to her by Barry and Sally: the former 
justified the step by stating the evident danger which 
threatened the orplian from her persecutors, and the 
inability of Mrs. Watkins to protect her. 

“We thought it,” he urged, ‘the most advisable 
step we could take! The blind old officer and Weitzer 
and his wife, who love her like their own child, con- 
curred in it—the advantages were so many : as, inde- 
pendent of the protection which it afforded, it assured 
the cultivation of her talents—an education to fit her 
for the most brilliant position in the profession !” 

“Do you think this Madame Garrachi loves her 2” 
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“There can be no doubt of it!” answered the painter; 
“ she treats her in every respect like her own child! 
The most expensive masters are engaged for her, and 
the progress she has made under them is astonishing !” 

“Butis she a good woman?” demanded Martha, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Of that,” said the young man, “ there is not the least 
doubt! Suspicion has never tainted her name! She 
is unhappy — virtuous!” 

After consulting with Mr. Foster, it was arranged 
that the party sliould at once proceed to Holly Lodge 
—the residence of Miss Mellon—who, doubtless, they 
considered, could afford some clue te the precipitate 
flight of her protégée: in which expectation they were 
doomed to a second disappointment. 

The actress received them with her usual affability 
—listened with the greatest interest to Martha's tale 
of sorrow—the trials and abduction of poor Fanny. 

“I cannot explain the motives of Madame Garrachi!” 
she said, as soon as the narrater had finished; “ but 
that she has strong ones for her conduct, I cannot 
doubt! I feel for your disappointment; but I have 
not the means of lessening it! That she is attached 
to the child is certain! That Fanny is perfectly safe 
with her, isequally so! For the rest, time only can 
explain the mystery!” 

“Has she really left England?” demanded Mr. 
Foster. 

‘‘ She has!” replied Miss Mellon; ‘she drew, yester- 
day, a large sum of money from the hands of my 
from the hands of her banker !” 

“ For France 2?” 

** Possibly !” 

“ And have you noclue,” said Martha, imploringly, 
“by which I can trace her? Feelfor the anxiety ofa 
mother!” 

“ 1 do feel for it!” replied the actress; ‘“‘and most 
gladly would I alleviate it, were it in my power; but 
even tome—who have some claiins upon the friendship 
of Madame Garrachi—her intentions are a secret! I 
need not tell you,” she continued, “that she has suf- 
fered much—that her domestic happiness has been de- 
stroyed! All 1 know is, that she has conceived some 
romantic project of revenge, in which Fanny is to be 
the instrument!” 

With this assurance the party took their leave. One 
weight, at least, was removed from the heart of the 
anxious woman—she knew that the child was well, and 
tenderly cared for—safe from the horrors of vice and 
infamy which assail unprotected innocence ; and, 
struggling with her disappointment, she strove to feel 
content. 

When Miss Wyndham heard the result of the visit 
which was to have introduced a rival in the heart of 
the heiress, her satisfaction nearly betrayed itself : not 
in words—ihe cold, calculating girl was far too cau- 
tious for that; but in the sudden flash of her eye and 
the scarcely suppressed smile upon her lips, 

From the first hour of her entering the house of Miss 
Mendez, she had resolved to inherit her vast fortune— 
and circumstances seemed to favour her design. 

“She must love some one!” sheargued. “The 
heart cannot exist in solitude for ever! A little 
patience and hypocrisy, and the golden prize will be 
mine!” 

With this resolution, she devoted herself more assi- 
ducusly than ever to win the confidence and regard 
which, by a singular perversity, as she considered it, 
appeared to retrest from her advances. 

As for Clement Foster, with the natural gallantry of 
his age, he often indulged in unmeaning speeches and 
attentions, which the young lady flattered herself 
might ripen in time to a more serious attachment ; but 
with all Ler art, she had hitherto failed in drawing from 
him an explicit declaration. He resembled the butter- 
fly, which hevers round the flower without alighting 
on its stem. . 

The youth was pleased with her beauty, her fasci- 
nating manners and accomplishments—loved to hear 
her sing—to walk, to ride, to flirt with her; whilst his 
heart still remained untouched—its voice had not 
spoken yet. Miss Wyndham called him cold. She 
little knew the depth of passion and devotion which 
nature had concealed within his breast. At times she 
compared it to a rock—but it was the rock of Hebron ; 
once struck, the hidden streams of sympathy audaffec- 
tion would gush forth. 

When we first introduced the youth to the aequaint- 
ance of our readers, we observed that his father had 
a strong desire that he should follow his own profes- 
sion—the law: we say desire—for it was out of his 
power to control him: a maiden aunt—blessings on 
all such—they are the providence of most young men 
—kad left him a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, 
of which he was to be the absclute master on reach- 
ing the age of twenty-one. Clement knew this—but, 
todo him justice, he never presumed upon it, Se 
strong was his affection for his parent, that, despite 
his repugnance for the career marked out for Ai, he 
devoted himself with praiseworthy resignation to 





Mr. Griffiths confessed that, considering his age, he 
had a pretty notion of Chancery practice. 

The lawyer was delighted ; butthe heart of the 
father watched the struggle between duty and incli- 
nation with solicitude and fear. Whenever he fan- 
cied that the cheek of Clement looked unusuaily pale, 
he bade him close his books and take a week or a 
fortnight’s holiday in the country—a_ permission 
which his son eagerly seized: and hence his repeated 
visits to Brierly Grange—visits whivh the return of 
Martha to London had now put an end to. 

“Clem will never make a lawyer !” observed the 
lady to Mr. Foster—who, with his son, had been 
dining with her in Harley Street. 

“And why not ?” said the gentleman, with a ner- 
vous smile. 

“He has no vocation for the profession.” 

“ It will come with time !” 

“Resignation, ot apathy, possibly!” replied his 
client; “ but never that ardour which can alone 
secure success in an honourable pursuit ! Poor boy !” 
she continued : “ hisheart is consuming itself! I 
cannot bearto see it! Downot be angry; but my re- 
gard, my gratitude compel me to speak !” 

‘He studies hard,” observed her guest, determined 
not to be convinced. 

“ To please his father,” answered Martha. ‘ Come, 
Mr. Foster, be reasonable!” she added; “you know 
how deeply I have been indebted on more than one 
occasion to your son—that I owe my very life to his 
courageand gallantry! Remember that his happiness 
is at stake; from boyhood his heart and mind have 
been fixed upon the army !” 

“ And who is to succeed mein my office ?” demanded 
the old man, sxarply. 

“Not Clement, Mr. Foster!” replied his client; 
“ whilst you live it is possible—nay, I think probable 
—for he loves you dearly—that he will sacrifice him- 
self to please you; but once master of his destiny, he 
will usehis liberty! You know how much I esteem 
him! Iam rich—fearfully rich !” she added; “if any 
pecuniary motive——” 

The lawyer moved uneasily upen his chair. 

“ Do not speak of it!” he said ; “ pray do not speak 
of it! Money! I thought you knew me better than 
to suppose that it could influence me! Besides, Clem, 
on reaching the aze of one-and-twenty—thanks to 
the weakness of a foolish old aunt—will be perfectly 
independent of his father!” 

“Does he know this?” said the lady. 

“ Yes!” 

“ Then his conduct is even more noble than I ima- 
gined ; for the sacrifice is more complete ¥” 

“ Sacrifice!” repeated Mr. Foster. “I really can- 
not 

“Do not quarrel with me!” interrupted the lady ; 
“ you and be are my only friends, and I cannot afford 
to lose either of you! You must have observed—for 
you are his father—how thin and pale he is getting, 
and the almost paivfully anxious expression of his once 
cheerful countenance !” 

“T have observed them!” replied the gentleman. 

“ This law is killing him !” 

The gentleman smiled incredulously. 

“ Not the law,” he said; “but that which has upset 
the philosophy of older heads than his—love!” 

It was now Miss Mendez’s turn to look astonished. 
Clement Foster had been so frequently her guest—so 
domesticated wit! her—she had taken such an interest 
in studying his character and inclinations—fancied so 
many projects respecting him—that the feeling she 
experienced on hearing his father assert that he was 
in love was as nearly allied to disappointment as to 
surprise. 

“Tn love!” she repeated; “‘ why he is but a boy!” 

“ There are very few boys of seventeen in the world 
now!” observed tne old gentleman, gravely; “there 
were such things in my time; bnt that is classed with 
the deluge and the heathen mythology! Is it possible 
you have not observed it 2” 

** Very possible!” 

“ Listen!” said the lawyer. 

During this conversation, which had taken place in 
the front drawing-room, Clement and Miss Wyndham 
had been amusing themselves at the piano, in the 
apartment which, communicated with it. The lady 
had just commenced a romance, and her companion 
was turning over the leaves of her music-book. 

“ His anxiety arises from the fear of my disapproval 
of his choice,” continued the er, “and not, as 
you suppose, from distaste to the law! It is not 
exactly the match I should bave selected,” he added ; 
‘but she is the daughter of an old friend! Clem loves 
her! I shall speak to him on the subject, and set his 
mind at rest!” 

“Ts it possible,” thought Martha—whose mind, for 
some reason best known to herself, felt considerably 
relieved by the explanation, “ that this man of the 
world—this shrewd, far-seeing lawyer, who has 
studied character all his life—should be so completely 








mastering the intricacies of conveyancing; and even 


deceived?” 








Perhaps it was that-he had only studied the charac. 
ters of those he came in contact with, and not the 
hearts. 

“You are wrong!” she said; “ positively wrong ! 
Your son feels no love for Miss Wyndham, unless it 
be a brother's love, and-unless you persuade him that 
he does, mever will !” 

“‘ Look at them !” 

“ He is fond of music!” 

“ See how animated he is!” 

“ Her society is a rclief from unpleasant thoughts !” 

“But——” 

“ But!” repeated his client ; “ will yoube convinced ? 
Shall I prove to you that Clement would be even more 
surprised than I was by such a supposition? Andif I 
do prove it,” she added, “ will you promise to reflect 
seriously upon what I have said?” 

The promise was made—for Mr. Foster felt anxious 
to ascertain whether the suspicion of his son’s at- 
tachment to the governess was well founded or not. 
The means which the speaker intended to take puzzled 
him. He could not comprehend her evident distaste to 
the affair. 

‘* She can never be mad enough,” he thought, |“ to 
think of him for herself! She is forty, atthe very 
least, and Clem only seventeen !” 

This was the only pointon which the gentleman was 
not destined to be enlightened. Whatever the feel- 
ings, inclinations, or projects of Miss Meudez, she kept 
them to herself. 

Calling the young people from the back drawing- 
room, the lady asked Miss Wyndham to play the over- 
turetoDon Juan. As she was a great admirer of 
Mozart, the request did not surprise the governess. 
Clem was about to return with her, when: Martha, by 
a gesture of her hand, informed him that he was to 
remain. 

“ T wish to consult you!” she said. 

The youth took an ottoman and drew it to the side 
of the sofa on which the lawyer and the lady were 
sitting. 

“We have been speaking of Miss Wyndham !” ob- 
served Martha, as soon as tliefirst notes of the instru- 
ment assured her that, for ten minutes at least, they 
were secure frominterruption. “ Your father has an 
excellent matchin view for her!” 

The countenance of the supposed lover, which had 
hitherto been serious enough, suddenly became radiant 
with smiles. Asthe speaker said; if ha had any love 
for the clever, artful girl, it was merely tlie love of a 
brother. He pitied her orphan, dependant position, 
and the ideaof her marrying well afforded him un- 
mixed satisfaction. 

“ Glad {o hear it !" he replied ; “that is, provided 
the gentleman is worthy of her !” 

“In every way !” 

“ Ts he young 2?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And amiable 2” 

* Amiable and handsome ?”, replied Miss Mendez, 
with a glance of triamph at Mr. Foster, whose face 
expressed anything but satisfaction at the discovery of 
his son’s indifference. He had bugged the idea that 
it was love, and not the law, which ‘made Clement so 
miserable. 

“T am very happy to hear it!” observed the young 
man. “It would be a thousand pities that so much 
seusibility and talent should be sacrificed to one who 
could not appreciate them! I feel certain that I; shall 
like the fellow,” he added; “if it is only for his gone- 
rosity—for poor Harriet has every gift save that of for- 
tune! May I ask his name?” 

“Not yet!” ; 

“When shall I be introduced to him ?” 

* Allin gooi time !” replied his father, coming to the 
relief of Miss Mendez, who began to fect embarrassed 
how to answer the questions which followed in such 
rapid succession. “In the meantime,” be added,“* not 
a word to Miss Wyrdham! The natural delicacy of 
her character might feel hurt at the well-meant  soli- 
citude of her friends! ‘There—the overture is nearly 
over! She must not suspect that we have been 
speaking on such a subject !” 

With a nod, as much as to say that he understood 
his wishes, Clement rose frem the ottoman with the 
most unconcerued air imaginable, and returned to the 
piano. 
“ Are you convinced?” said Martha, in a low tone. 
The lawyer replied only by a sigh. 
“ And you will refleet ?” . 
“Yes—yes!” he muttered impatiently ; “I will ‘re- 
flect! It is hard to sacrifice the purpose ofa life; but 
I will consider my project!—my word is given !” 
His client urged no more—she knew that he would 
keep it. 
(To be continned.) 

—_—_ 
Vorrs For Pustre Buirpines, Parks, &c.—Ia 
Committee of Suppiy, in the Huuse of Commons, the 
following. amongst other sums, were voted :—£78,769 








for ropal-parks and pleasure-grounds; £49,090, to com- 
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plete the sum of £61,490, for the maintenance of and 
works atthe Honses of Parliament; £48,500, to com- 
plete a sum of £63,500, for the new Foreign Office ; 
£58,000, to complete a sum of £58,000, for the site 
of the new Public Offices ; £20,500, to complete a sum 
of £28,500, for tha Probate Court and Registries ; 
£17,070, to complete a sum of £27,070, for the Public 
Record Office; £4,000 to complete a sum of £6,000, 
for Nelson’s Column; £6,600 to complete a sum of 
£11,600, for the Patent Office buildings, On the vote 
for royal parks, &o,, being asked for, Mr. Selwyn, 
after paying, a compliment to the manner ip which 
the late Sir William Hooker, director of Kew Gardens, 
had discharged -his duties, said. he wished to know 
when the temperate plant-house in those gardens 
would be completed; and in reply, Mr. Cowper said 
he nad taken timesto consider whether. it would be 
expedient to erect two wings to the temperate plant- 
house, and this was the cause of the delay. He had 
now decided that it would not be right to expend 
£14,000 in erecting those wings: and that decision 
having been come to, the place would be at once 
fiuished and put in order. 








A SHARK STORY, 


*Goop gracious! what's that?” This last excla- 
mation of mine wascansed by my noticing that some- 
thing'very large, and very dark, was immediately below 
me in the water, possessing a movement just percep- 
tible by the phosphorie ripple. 

“Tt's.a horrid great ground-shark!” said my com- 

panion, with a shudder; “look at his fin!” 
‘Phere, sure enougli, was his fin, just rising above 
the water at that moment, and then his whele hideous 
outline was made out elearly, the immense. head, 
pointed nose, and large waving pectoral fins. 

“Ugh! what a brate!” was my exclamation, fol- 
lowed up by the apropos:reflection, “and we’ve been 
bathing bere too!” 

“Let's have the shark-hook up,” said my friend, 
“and we may catch him.” 

We accordingly had it up, and duly baited, ready 
for putting over. But we had passed the word down 
to the gun-reom and berths of what; had happened, 
and the sending for the shark-hook was enough warn- 
ing tovsach ef the blue-jackets as had not gone to 
bed, so that weseon had a goodly muster bothcof men 
and officers abaft, ready to take part in whatever sport 
might be toward. 

lam sure I am not exaggerating when I say the 
line had mot been over five minutes before first a 
rubbing, then a slight drag, and finally a determined 
and violent pull was given to it., We immediately 
hauled in; whatever there was on it was heavy, bat not 
active.» However, the accustomed bowline was prfe- 
pared, and the hauling part rove through asheave 
in the end of the spanker-boom. 

I should premise that this'boom was from twelve 
to fourteen feet above the water. Long before the 
hook could have reached the surface we saw and felt 
that we hooked an enormous ground shark, for he 
tore fiercely at: the line, and lashed his moustrous tail 
with vigorous sweeps from side to side. 

Our! excitemeut. was tremendous, for he was cer- 
tainly the largest brute any of: us had ever seen, and 
when we got his head above water he regularly shook 
the brig by his streggles. However, in spite of our 
excitement; We managed to get: the bowline over his 
shoulders, ‘and hai just got some hards on. to haul 
it tight, when, with a frightiul plunge, the brute tore 
himself away from the bait. 

“Confonnd him, he’s off!” was the disappointed 
*xclamation of ithe bystanders. » 

“Not a bit of it,” cried the party who were attend- 
«ng the Lowliue, whiich was seen slippi: g through their 
hands in spite of their efforts. 

Weal * clapped oh” to the bowline immediately, and 
were soon rewarded by seeing the monster helplessly 
dragged out of the water tail first—for the bowline irad 
slipped down ever his. body, and had “ nipped” close 
to'bis tail, so that he was prevented from struggling 
in the least, and came up like a dead carcase. 

We hoisted ‘him close up, and when we had done 
so, his tail was well adove the. boom, whilst bis head 
and shoulders were quite covered by water. We thus 
estimated him at eighteen'to. twenty feet long. 

The noise of the:capture had been so great, that we 
now had nearly everyone in the ship around us, and 
many and various were the remarks passed on . the 
Lorrible-looking brute suspended from the boom end. 

At length a bright thought seemed to strike us all 
simultaneously. “Jet us put the bait-over again, 
there may be more.” 

No sooner said than done; and almost no sooner 
done than a repetition of every detail of tie previous 
capture was repeated, and another monster, equally 
large, equally foul-smelling, and equally hideous, huug 
‘wad downwards beside the last. 

“Why, the place must be alive with them,” was 





either the thought or exclamation of every one 
present. 

The surgeon was looking out towards the glitter 
of the moon on the water, when something seomed to 
have caught his eye. 

“What are you looking at, doctor ?” I said. 

“ Nothing,” he replied ; “ but I thought I saw some- 
thing cross the track of moonlight coming towards 
us. However, I must have been mistaken.” 

“No you were not,” I cried out in a state of intense 
excitement. “No you were not, for here it is coming 
elose to us.” 

Thad seen, and was. pointing toa black ominons 
triangular fin, which was slipping silently and swiftly 
towards the ship. 

“There’s another comin’ down t’other way, sir,” 
cried a blue-jacket, 

“And here comes another on the port-quarter,” 
cried another. 

Sure enough there wére not only three, but, perhaps, 
six or eight, horrid waving triangular fins sweeping 
steadily down upon the ship. 

We were all so horrified at this unexpected result 
of our fishing, that we could do little but stare in 
amazement at the diabolical assemblage which was 
surrounding us. 

It was clear enough that the scent of the blood of 
the two-victims, or some horrible instinct, had warned 
the disgusting monsters of the presence of prey, and 
that they were assembling from all quarters to at- 
tack it. 

I don’t think were I to live a century I could ever 
recall the scene I saw that night enacted under our 
stern, without feeling a creeping shudder pass over 
me. The water boiled and raged with sharks. They 
snorted, and fouglit, and tore one another. They 
leaped from the water, and with their great angry 
jaws they dragged the flesh in masses from the car- 
cases hanging at the brow-end. The ship trembled 
and rocked, as the teeth of the brutes, with a sound as 
of a giant cross-cut saw, ripped the tough hides of the 
two dead sharks~like strips of rag. The confused 
noise of rushing water, grating teeth, tearing flesh, 
and snorting devils, formed a concerted piece whose 
horror could not certainly be equalled in imagina- 
tion. 

And then to look into the water and see the pande- 
monium there existent; the furious writhing, leaping 
monsters, wallowing in foam and blood, the fearful 
dark, shapeless outlines, changing to white as they 
turned sideways to tear at their dead or living com- 
panions. The flakes of foam which flew about, and 
the jets of spouting gore which sprang every now and 
then from some freshly wounded brute, showed clear- 
ly in the moonlight, and added to the character of the 
scene. 

Had Dante really understood what torture was, he 
would have suspended his victim, by a cord ever 
breaking, over such a boiling mass of sharks as I saw 
that night, ever struggling for his blood! 

How many of each other they ate that night I can- 
not say; but they.actually tore away and consumed 
the bodies of the two dead sharks toa height of ten 
feet above the water, so that only a small piece of 
their tails was left at the further end, when the 
writhing mass of struggling monsters drifted astern, 
tearing away at each other’s flesh, and fighting like 
fiends till they disappeared. Will anyone, after such 
a narrative as this, be ready to withhold credit to the 
awful voracity of the shark ?—Land and Water. 


bp -—-———---_ _____. __} 


We recetitly chronicled tle arrest of a railway 
locomotive and train for debt. We now have to 
record the seizure of a whole railway for a similar 
matter. It appears that at tne County-ball,. Oxford, 
ou the 23rd Mareh, a writ of elegit was executed 
before the Under-Sheriff and a jury of the county, 
to obtaiu an inquisition of the lands and property of 
the Witney Railway Company, at the suit of the 
Union Bank of London and their valuer, in order to 
the bank receiving the rents as a security for their 
debt of £6,332 7s. Gd. and interest. 

Esparto Grass ror Paper.—The import of this 
raw material continues to increase, Last year the 
imports were 51,522 tons against 19,190 tons in 1853. 
Mr. West, the British Secretary of Legation at Ma- 
drid, says “ this grass, which grows wild in almost 
all parts of Spain, resembles very much the common 
spear grass which is found on the sandy sea shores 
of Lancashire. Its botani¢al name is, I believe, Stipa 
tenacissima. ‘It has long been used in Spain for 
making matting, cord, baskets, &c., and appears to 
have been used for such purposes by the Phoenicians, 
who gathered it in large quantities from the coasts of 
Spain. It was not, however, until lately that its 
adaptability for paper-making was discovered, and 
that its value in consequence became so much greater.” 
Mr. Consul Mark informs us that 160,000 tons were 
imported into England from tho Spanish and African 
coasts last year (1864), Mr. Consul Tutuer reports, 


that “‘ large qnantities are shipped from Carthagena, 
and thatin 1863 it was selling forthe fabulous price 
of £4 to £10 per ton. It appears, however, that in 
the districts where it is most abundant there is great 
dificulty ingetting it tothe coast for shipment, and that 
oftentimes the expense of transport would exceed the 
cost price of the article. Iam told that no less than 
80,000 women and children are employed in the 
country between Alicante and Carthagena in the pro- 
duction of articles made from this grass, and that it is 
shipped in large quantities,in a prepared state (Es- 
parto labrado), to both France and England.” Mr. 
Vice-Consul Mark reports that “although not much 
attention has hitherto been given tothe Esparto grass 
in the district of San Sebastian, he is of opinion that 
now that communication with the interior is made 
easier, shipments will take place, both at that port and 
at the neighbouring. one of Passages. Its cultivation 
has never been tried, but thereseems great probability 
that the qualities of the stalk would be greatly im- 
proved audits size increased, whereby its value would 
be greatly augmented for all purposes. It grows 
where no other plant will grow, and is mo:t abun~ 
dant near Almagrera, growing on the igneous 
mountains and amid sterile rocks.” 


PRATTLE AND SMOKE, 


Tu human body might well be regarded as a mere 
simulacrum ; but it envelopes our reality, it darkens 
our light, and broadens the shadow in which we live. 
The soul is the reality of our existence. Strictly 
speaking, the human visage is a mask. 

The true man is that which exists under what is 
called man. If that being which thus exists sheltered 
and secreted behind that illusion which we call the 
flesh could be approached, more than one strange reve- 
lation would be made. The vulgar error is to mis- 
take the gutward husk for the living spirit. 

Yonder maiden, for example, if we could see her 
ay she really is, might ‘she not figure as somo bird of 
the air? A bird transmuted into a young maiden, 
what could be more exquisite? Picture it in your 
own home, and call it Déruchette. Delicious creature ! 
One might be almost tempted to say, “ Good morning, 
Mademoiselle Goldfinch!” The wings are invisible, 
but the chirping may still be heard. Sometimes, too, 
she pipes aclear, loud song. 

In ber childlike prattle, the creature is, perhaps, 
inferior; but in her song how superior to humanity. 
When womanhood dawns this angel fliés away; but 
sometimes returns, bringing back a little one to a 
mother. 

Meanwhile, she who is one day to bea mother is 
for along while a child; the girl becomes a maiden, 
fresh and joyous as the lark. Noting her movements, 
we feel asif it was good of her not to fly away. 

The dear familiar companion moves at her own 
sweet will about the house, flits from brauch to branch, 
or rather from room to room; goes to and fro; ap- 
proaches and retires; plumes her wings, or rather 
combs her hair, and makes all kinds of gentle noises— 
murmurings of unspeakable delight to certain ears. 

She asks a question, and is answered; is asked 
something in return, and chirps a reply. It is delight- 
ful to chat with her when tired of serious talk; for 
this creature carries with her something of her skyey 
element. She is a thread of gold interwoven with 
your sombre thoughts ; you feel almost grateful to her 
for her kindness in not making herself invisible, when 
it would be so easy for her to be even impalpable, for 
the beautiful is a necessary of life. 

There i3, in this world, no fuaction more important 
than that of being charming. 

The forest-glade would be incomplete without the 
humming bird. 

To shed joy around, to radiate happiness, to cast 
light upon dark days, to be the golden thread of our 
destiny, and the very spirit of grace and harmony, is 
not this to render it service? Does not beauty con- 
fer a benefit upon us, even by the simple fact of being 
beautiful ? 

Here and there we meet with one who possesses 
that fairy-like power of enchanting all about her; 
sometimes she is ignorant herself of this magical in- 
fluence, which is, however, for that reason, ovly the 
more perfect. 

Her presence lights up the home; her approach is 
lilke a cheerful warmth : she passes by, and we are con- 
tent; she stays awhile, and we are happy. ‘To behold 
her is to live: she is the Aurora with a human face. 

She has no need to do more than simply to be: she 
makes an Eden of the house; Paradise breathes from 
her; and she communicates this delight to all, with- 
out taking any greater trouble than that of existing 
beside them. 

Is it not a thing divine to have a smile which, none 
know how, has the power to lighten the weight of 
that enormous cliaia which all the living, in com- 
mon, drag bobind them?—Toilers of the Sea. By 





| Victor Hugo. 
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Tue Nationat Dest.—An Act of Parliament has 
just been printed to cancel certain capital stocks con- 
nected with the reduction of the national debt. There 
are two accounts to a large amount—one of “ Un- 
claimed dividends,” and the other of “ Donations and 
bequests made for the reduction of the national debt.” 
The Commissioners of the Treasury are empowered 
by the Act to cancel to an extent of three millions on 
the “ Unclaimed dividends” account, and the whole 
of the account of “Donations and bequests.” In 
future cases, unless especially provided against, the 
Com missioners may cancel any purchase by a douation 
or bequest for the reduction of tho national debt. It 
is to be c:ted as “ The National Debt Reduction Act, 
1866.” 
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SCIENCE. 





Ink of the very finest and most intense black may 
be prepared by adding a very minute portion of va- 
nadic acid, or vanadiate of ammonia, to a solution of 
nut gall. This ink is much more lasting than ordi- 
nary ink. 

Ir is reported that an important discovery has just 
been made by Mr. Carey Lea, who has found that a 
plate prepared with chemically pure iodide of silver 
will give a picture of any object simply pressed upon 
it in the dark. The picture is developed by the or- 
dinary agentsinthe usual way. This is extraordinary, 
if true, and will lead to most important conclusions. 

A Frencrt professor has just made the discovery 
that the earth turns less rapidly than it did some 
2,000 years ago, the falling off in the speed being 
somewhat about the fiftieth part of a second. The 
learned man affirms that the slackening will continue 
at such a rate that in one thousand six hundred 
millions of years—1,600,000,000—the earth will come 
to a complete staud-still, 


A Laws, about two miles in circumference, from 
which borax is obtained in extremely pure condition 
and in very large quantity, has been recently dis- 
covered in California. ‘The borax hitherto in use 
has been procured by combining boracic acid, pro- 
cured from Tuscany, with soda. It is used in large 
quantities in this country, the potteries of Stafford- 
shire alone consuming more than 1,100 tons 
annually. 


M. Bastnet gave the following method of calculat- 
ing the distance of the earth from the sun. The 
mean velocity of the earth round the sun is 1-10,000th 
that of light. Taking this fraction of the velocity of 
light we have the space traversed by the earth in one 
second, multiply by the number of seconds in a 
sidereal year and we have the orbit of the earth. 
‘Ibe required distance is half the diameter of this 
orbit. 

Ixtexse Heat rrom Gas.—M. Schlosing has 
succeeded, it is said, in discovering an arrangement 
by which an intense heat, sufficient to melt iron, can 
be got from ordinary The principle of his con- 
trivance is the complete combustion of proportionate 
amounts of gas and air within a confined space. A 
copper tube, carefully pierced, is the chief instrument 
in securing these results. M. Schloesing was able to 
melt a piece of iron, weighing 400 gms., in twenty 
minutes -by his plan. 

Tue Banerut Errects or Nicotine PrReveNtED. 
—M. Melsens has found that tobaccos from various 
countries contain nicotine in very different proportions. 
In tobacco from some parts of France (e. g., the de- 
partment of the Lot) thereis 7-96 per cent. of nicotine ; 
whilst Havannah tobacco contains only 2 per cent. 
He proposes to smokers a way of preserving them 
from the effects of the alkaloid, and advises them to 
put into the tube of the pipe or cigar-holder a little 
ball of cotton, impregnated with citric and tannic 
acids. As the smoke passes through the cotton, it 
will deposit the nicotine therein, in the shape of 
tannate and citrate. M.Melsens has made very in- 
genious experiments, which go a great way to prove 
that Le is perfectly correct. 

Tue Recent MEASUREMENTS AT THE GREAT 
Pyramip.—The ordinary meeting of the Royal Society 
took place at Edinburgh—Sir David Brewster in 
the chair. Previous to commencing the business the 
president presented the Neill medal to Professor Ram- 
say. Professor Piazzi Smyth then, in compliance 
with a request of the council. gave an account of the 
recent measurement of the Great Pyramid, and the 
deductions flowing therefrom. He began by stating 
that, with a view to clear up the mystery which sur- 
rounded the origin and objects of the Great Pyramid 
at Jeezel, he spent four months there making obser- 
qatious and taking measurements. ‘Ibe conclusion he 
irew from the investigations was that they confirmed 
due hypothesis which was the oldest Eastern tradition 
gud the goungest Western theory—unamely, that the 
Ereat Pyramid was origivally, whatever. it was sub- 
seguently made into, intended for a standard of weights 








and measures, not so much for reference as for keeping 
these standards safe, for thousands of years, through 
all the vicissitudes of nations. He then proceeded to 
show that the sides of the pyramid gave the standard 
of linear measure, not according to the Nilometcer, as 
had been supposed by some, but according to the 
sacred cubit and the ancient Saxon standards. The 
coffer in what was known as the King’s Chamber, in 
the centre of the pyramid, was the standard of capacity 
and weight, and coutained the same amount as the 
Hebrew chomer and the Saxon quarter. The central 
chamber gave the average of heat; and in the grand 
gallery he was led to look for the measurement of 
time. While contrasting the mean height of the gal- 
lery with that of the passages approaching it, he found 
that the height of the latter was about one-seventh 
of that of the former. It was in the chamber called 
the Queen’s Chamber, which had been such a puzzle 
to the learned, that he found the most conclusive evi- 
dence in support of his theory. Theroom was seven- 
sided, and not only so, but one of the sides was pushed 
outwards about 25 inches, as if to indicate that while 
six were ordinary days, the seventh was more noble 
and glorious. He concluded by some allusions to the 
astronomy of the pyramid, and speculations as to the 
date of its erection, which he placed at about 2,180 
n.c. Professor Kelland proposed a vote of thanks to 
Professor Piazzi Smyth for his very valuable address. 
Lord Neaves seconded the motion. There was a very 
large attendance of members. 

COMPOSITION AND QUALITY OF THE METROPOLITAN 
Warers iv Marcu, 1866.—The following are the 
Returns of the Metropolitan Association of Medical 
Officers of Health :— 
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Tests ror Carnottc Actp.—Carbolic acid is now 
largely used as a disinfectant in cases of cattle dis- 
ease, and for this it is pre-emiuently fitted, as we have 
before pointed out. It appears that a spurious article 
composed of oil of tar, utterly valueless as a disinfect- 
ant, isnow being imposed on the public, Theiniquity 
of this fraud claims exposure, and Mr, W. Crookes, 
F.R.S., directs public attention to the fraud, as wellas 
to the following means by which it may be detected. 
Commercial carbolic acid is soluble in from 25 to 70 
parts of water, or in twice its bulk of a solution of 
caustic soda, while oil of tar is nearly insoluble. To 
apply these tests:—1. Puta teaspoonful of the carbolic 
acid ip a bottle, pour on it half a pint of warm water, 
shake the bottle at intervals for half an hour, when 
the amount of oily residue will show the impurity. 
2. Dissolve one part of caustic soda in ten parts of 
warm water, and shake it up with five parts of the 
carbolic acid. As before, the residue will indicate the 
amount of impurity. These tests are not given as 
having any pretension to scientific accuracy, but as 
affording persons who are desirous of using carbolic 
acid a rough and ready means of seeing whether or 
not they possess the right article. 


Tae Water 8S. Wrvans.—A small cigar boat, the 
Walter S. Winans, was built at Havre by M. Nitus for 
Mr. Winans. This little vessel is only 72 ft. long, and 
9 ft. in diameter, propelled by a high-pressure 25-horse 
engine. She has recently made a tripin the Channel, 
which has given rise to the statement that the Ross 
Winans had been round'to Brighton. The facts are 
simply that the Walter S. Winans started from Havre 
for Newhaven at 5.30 a.m. on the morning of the 28th 
March, with the following passengers :—Messrs, W. 8S. 
and D. C. Winans; Captain Howling, of the Ross 
Winans; Mr. H. BR, Featherstonhaugh, of Havre; 
Captain Ross, and Messrs. Von Borcke and Latrobe. 
The wind was blowing from the N.W., and a heavy 
sea was running. The yacht had on board a full 
supply of coal, and was immersed to a few inches 
below her centre. The eugines worked smoothly and 





* The loss by ignition represents a variety of voiatile 
matters, as well as organic matter, as ammoniacal salts, 
moisture, oud the volatile constituents of nitrates amd 
nitrites. 

t+ The oxydisable organic matter is determined by a 
standard solution of per ganate of potash—the available 
oxygen of which is to the organic matteras1:8; and the 
results are confrolled by the examination of the colour of 








the water when seen through a glass tube two feet in length 
and two inches iu diameter. 








well, and she rode the heavy seas with ease and entire 
freedom from rolling. Rising slightly to the large 
waves, she pierced their crests; which, dissolving, 
glided over the upper surface of her bow, aud as far 
aft as the forward end of the deck ; the main body of 
the waves passed gently along her sides, rising but 
little thereon. Nota drop of water ever came upon 
her deck, while vessels of her sizein sight. were dash- 
ing the spray high over their bows. No shock of any 
kind was felt as she met the heaviest swells; on her 
rounded surface tlhe waves could inflict no blow. Tho 
side seas, when ber position was changed, and she lay 
in the trough of the sea, passed under her without 
causing any perceptible roll; and this, too, whether 
she was going ahead or stopped. Early in the after- 
noon she arrived at Newhaven without accident of 
any kind. The next morning, having increased her 
company by the addition of Mr. Thomas Winans and 
Mr. Hambleton, she made a trip along the coast to 
Brighton. Returning thence to Newhaven, she started 
at 3.50 p.m., on the 30th, for Gravesend. The sca 
was calm, and, notwithstanding an hour's delay at 
Dover, waiting for a pilot, she made the run by 9.30 
a.m. on the 3lst. She now.lies in the West India 
Docks, alongside the Ross Winans, after having so 
successfully made the first sea trip of any cigar-shaped 
steamer in English waters. 
ELECTRICITY IN WOOD. 

Mr. F. E. 8. Jernmvcuam, says:—“ I have lately 
turned my attention from chemical to electrical science, 
and seem to have discovered an inexhaustible maga- 
zine of electricity in wood. Not that I imagiue for a 
moment that I have made any ‘discovery,’ but rather 
the application of one; for who is there that does not 
know that dry wood insulates? while how few, if any, 
are aware that sparks may be drawn from its surface 
equal in quantity and intensity to those from ‘ ebonite’ 
—and even longer. If this be so, it ought to make a 
revolution in the price of electrical machines, for wood 
would cost only a twentieth the price of any other 
electric. 

“ Besides cheapness, wood presents many other ad- 
vantages—viz, stiffness, lightness, portability, sur- 
prising power, and size; for it is evident that if this 
material can be put together so closely as to form but 
one piece, and as easily taken asunder, there can be 
no limit—save the growth of timber—to the con- 
struction of the most powerful machines. 

“ Enormous electrical ‘jars’ also might readily be 
constructed of this material if they should ever be re- 
quired. But the great value of wood consists in its 
being rendered capable of remaining permanently 
electrical, and, therefore, permanently dry, without 
which its great power would count for next to 
nothing. 

“ Brown paper, which, while hot and dry; exhibits 
equal powers, is nothing directly it is cold; while 
wood, which appears equally porous, retains in- 
definitely its electric properties. How is this ? 

“TI have by me pieces of different kinds of wood, 
which to my certain knowledge (after baking) have 
not been near any fire for two months, and yet they 
exhibit all the intensity of recent desiccation. This 
great power seems to reside in tlhe woody fibre; for if 
while still hot from the oven we coat the wood with 
copal varnish, on drying it does not show near the 
same power, and what is rather difficult to understand, 
after the lapse of a few days seems no more electric 
than wet wood, while the simple wood remains so. 
Oil, I believe, is supposed to attract a small quantity 
of moisture from the atmosphere, but how can it do 
so when the varnish is dry and the oil soli 

“ Machines formed of wooden discs coatéd in thie 
manner, were described in the times of Ingenhoz, and 
that was my original intention, when, on taking the 
piece of wood from the fire, I thought I would just see 
if it were capable of itself (before varnishing) of show- 
ing attraction on rubbing, when, lo! a strong spark 
flies off. 

“T recollect some ten ortwelve yeare ago, when at 
school (reading of the power of brown paper), attempt- 
ing to ferm a cheap machine of wood, covered with 
brown paper, and thought it very bard I couldn't get 
the slightest spark, heat or rub how I might, little 
imagining at the time that the wood only wanted dry- 
ing to form itself the best substance. Asa rubber I 
employ cat-skin; but either (unvarnished) silk, or 
a, ‘vulcanized indiarubber,’ answer equally 
well. 

“T have lately mounted my machine with wooden 
discs, in the place of ebonite ones, and the effects must 
be seen to be believed. 

“Can you suggest any means of rendering wood per- 
manently as well as absolutely dry ? Icarry on the 
‘baking,’ or drying, till the surface is slightly coloured, 
but not ‘ carbonized,’ in which case, at the end of two 
months, it appears equallyeleetric as the first day, 
and that in spite of a small quantity of steam when put. 
before the fire.” vis 

Evecrro-MacGyetic Crocks.—It appears that an in- 
fatuated “inventor” has been “inventing” such clocks 
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as we read in a paragraph, entitled “a remarka”le dis- 
covery,” which has been going the round of the papers, 
that “a novel application of electro-magnetism, asa 
motive-power forclockwork, has just been perfected by 
a working jeweller in Leamington, which promises 
to introduce a new era in the science of clock-mak- 
ing, and to bring modern timepieces to astate of absolute 
perfection. By the new arrangement the pendu- 
lum, the bob or ball of which consists of an electro- 
magnetic coil, is made to oscillate by. means of 
a feeble current of electricity, this porting true 
seconds, with a train of three wheels only. One of 
the advantages of this system is, that a number of 
clocks, in different parts, or even in different houses, 
can be connected. togethér by a single wire, and the 
whole number will indicate the same time to second, 
and soon.” Clocks on, this principe were invented 
some twenty years or more ago. or twelve years a 
battery, fitted up in one of the towers of the splendid 
Hotel e Ville, of Brussels, has given the time of its 
large clock to a number of electric clocks at the rail- 
way stations and otler parts of the city. In snowy 
weather, however, these, clocks sometimes do not, for 
obvious reasons, work with such regularity as ia 
summer. 
A REMARKABLE PHENOMENON. 

THE Detroit Water Commissioners have for many 
years encountered a difficulty in obtaining water from 
the river in the winter. 

The inlet pipe to the pump well is made of boiler 
iron; it is 30.in. diameter, ‘its extreme length is about 
220 ft., and it extends into, the river 150 ft. from the 
wharf, into water 34 ft. deep at the extreme end. On 
the river end of the pipe there is a bell-shaped mouth, 
elbow turned upward, the end of which is 36 in. 
diameter, over and surrounding which there is a 
strainer, also made of boiler iron, 9 ft. diameter and 
10 ft. high ; above the end of the pipe the boiler plate 
in the strainer is punched with half inch holes—144 
to each square foot. 

Under. certain circumstances, during extreme cold 
weather, it is with difficulty a supply of water can be 
obtained in consequence of the accumulation of ice 
on thestrainer. Wheu the river.is covered with ice 
over a strainer the ice does not collect at any degree 
of cold. 

The greatest difficulty occurs when the thermometer 
ranges from 7'to 8 deg. to 18 or 20 deg. above zero, 
greater than when it is below zero, and when. the 
mercury rises above 20 deg., however sudden, the ice 
disappears. The greatest collection, it has been 
observed, occurs at night, and when the sun is ob- 
scured by clonds, but when the sunis unclouded no 
difficulty is ever experienced. 

Dr. Pitcher addresseda letter to Professor Douglass, 
of the State University, enclosing one from Mr. R, 
E. Roberts, Secretary of the Water Commissioners, 
detailing the facts given above, and asking an ex- 
planation of this phenomenon. 

The following is the reply of Professor Douglass : 
—“ University of Michigan, Jan. 29, 1866. Zina 
Pitcher, M.D., Detroit,—Dear sir,— Your letter, con- 
veying @ communication from R. E. Roberts, Esq., 
in relation to the obstruction of the supply pipe at 
the waterworks ‘in your city was duly received, and 
I have given the subject careful consideration. 

“ With the facts which the letter affords I am unable 
to give an explanation of the singular phenomena en- 
tirely satisfactory to myself. 

“ Mr. Roberts states that theice does not form on the 
strainer when the sun shines, but does not give the 
effect of a cloudless night: probably no observations 
have been made. 

“I think, however, on careful investigation that this 
will be found to be thé most. favourable condition for 
the deposition of ice. Should this prove true, I should 
explain the phenomena upon the principle of Wells’ 
well-known and acknowledged theory of the form- 
ation of dew, viz., By radiation. 

“ The extremity of the pipe is a good radiator of 
caloric as well as a good absorber. When the water 
reaches about the temperature of 32 deg., the pipe 
parting with its calorie by radiation into space, is so 
farreduced in temperature as to cause the water to 
congeal upon itssurface. The clear water being to a 
great extent transcalent, would not interrupt the pas- 
sage of the caloric. Nor would the great depth affect 
it, for itis well known that caloric that has been trans- 
mitted through one layer of transcalent medium will 
be transmitted through any number of layers. The 
rays of the sun would also convey heat through the 
water to the pipe (a good absorber of caloric), and 
thus dissipate the ice. As soon as the ice forms upon 
the river, all radiation and trangmission of caloric 
would be stopped by ‘the intertransealeney of the ice. 

“Upon this theory, sve should ‘have ice most freely 
on the strainer in clear and cloudless nights before ice 
has covered the river. It would also be vee poy in 

hae day. The last seeins to be true, if not the 
irst. 
“Assuming this asithe true theary, I would suggest 





the following remedy of this evil:—Procure three or 
four large scows or timber raft, and have them 
anchored directly over the pipe. They will intercept 
tle heat radiated from the pipe, and send it back to 
thé source from whence it came. If the evil is a 
serious one, the experiment is worthy of a trial. I 
think the scows will prevent the ice forming on the 
strainer.—Sitas H. DouGtass.” 

NOVEL APPLICATION OF TURPENTINE AS A FUEL. 

On the 18th of February ult. Capt. Shpacovski, 
professor at the Paul Military School, exhibited at the 
Old Admiralty, St. Petersburg, certain applications of 
combustible fluids, reduced to dust or spray by means 
of an apparatus which he calls a pulverizer. ‘This 
process enables the inventor to burn every particle of 
the fluid; he. effects this in a lamp of a peculiar con- 
struction. 

The flame produced by turpentine spray in the ap- 
paratus is enormous and reaches a height of 2 ft., rush- 
ing through the burner with a noise similar to that 
of steam escaping from a pipe. The colour of the 
flame isa whitish yellow; the temperature is equal to 
that of molten lead (1,040 deg. Reaumur, equal to 
1,300 deg. Centigrade). ‘The quantity of turpentine 
burnt iu the Jamp in one hour with the pulverizer is 
from two to five pounds (Russian), which, at three 
copecks per pound, costs from six to fifteen copecks. 

Mr. Shpacovski began his experiments by melting 
a bundle of fine steel wires. This was soon brought 
to a red heat, and iu a few seconds began to melt and 
then to burn, throwing out.sparks. The inventor 
then applied the flame in a horizontal jet to a piece of 
copper weighing five zolotniks, which was equally 
melted (copper melts at about 873 deg. Reaumur, or 
1,090 deg. Centigrade). He also exhibited a crucible 
to melt from five to ten pounds of the same metal. 

Among other experiments some were made to 
illustrate the application of the process to the charring 
of timber used in theconstruction of ships. The wood 
was not destroyed, being only carbonized to the depth 
of 1-120th part of an inch. 

After exhibiting a lamp with four pulverizers, 
giving a flame of 3}ft.in height,and 4 in. diameter, Mr. 
Shpacovski described his steamboat, the boilers of 
which are heated by pulverized turpentine. This 
boat, about 24 ft. long by 3 ft. beam, with an engine 
of 2-horse power, runs six kuots per hour: ber boilers 
are heated by four pulverizers, fed by pipes from a 
reservoir placed in the bows. The consumption was 3b. 
per horse-power per hour; but Mr. Shpacovski is now 
building a boat of 6-horse power, with an improved 
boiler, and expects to reduce the consumption of tur- 
pentine to 1} lb. or 2 lb. per horse-power per hour. 
He has orders for twenty similar steamboats for St. 
Petersburg and neighbourhood; most of them are 
intended for the passenger traffic on the canals. 

It is needless to state that the new fuel is more ex- 
pensive, weight for weight, than coal ; but it is claimed 
that this will be more than compensated by the saving 
which will be effected on the quantity consumed by 
means of the new process. 

Suppose, for instance, a frigate anchored in the 
roads off Cronstadt: a boat is seat ashore for provi- 
sions. The ordinary coal boilers must be fired two 
hours beforehand, and when the boat is alongside the 
wharf the fires must be kept up till she returns; so 
that for a trip of half-an-hour, going and coming, fuel 
must be burned during four hours. If the boat be 
fitted with the pulverizer it need only be ignited ten 
minutes before starting, and altogether fuel will be re- 
quired for fifty minutes, the expense for a steamboat 
of 12-horse. power being about sixty copecks. Mr. 
Shpacovski also exhibited a new signal apparatus, 
giving a very strong light. 

Mrximum THERMOMETER ON GraAss.—The instruc- 
tions hitherto issued on the placing of the minimum 
thermometer on grass certainly have been rather 
vague, and require more strict definition. Probably 
Mr. Glaisher’s paper on the ‘‘ Radiation of Heat at 
Night from the Earth,” affords the best basis of such 
instructions, supplemented, perhaps, by the experienco 
of observers generally. When commencing ob- 
servations with a thermometer on grass, we made use 
of a patch of turf about 2 ft. in diameter, and on sub- 
sequently removing the instrument toa large grass 
plot the recorded minima were so much lower that we 
rejected all the previous readings. Has anyone tried 
the effect of simultaneous readings on large and small 
surfaces of grass? As to the effect of variations from 
the length and quality of grass, the results arrived at 
by Mr. Glaisher were, that long grass gave 1°'1 lower 
min. than short, and that if the thermometer was even 
one inch above the grass it would be 2°8 warmer. 
There are several points well wortiiy of consideration. 
For instance, would it be well to adopt somesubstance 
of high but constant fadiating power, and not, like 
grass, varying with its daily growth? or is it better 
to let grass, which has been our radiating measure 
for some years, remain so, but try to make the condi- 
tious uniform at all stations? Again, the spirit miui- 
roum Often reads 5° higher ¢han Casella’s mercurial 





minimum. Is it not imperative that all should use one 
or tho other, or at any rate that it should always be 
stated which is used? Lastly, the Scottish Meteoro- 
lozical Society recommend a spirit minimum whose 
bulb is black glass, while those used in England are 
mostly, if not all, transparent spirit, in clear white 
glass. 

Mr. Henry Guy's Derr-Sea Tevecrarn CAcys. 
—It consists of ® conductor bedded in gutta-percha 
which is surrounded by canvas. Then comes a pro~ 
tection of wire, and then a thickness of cork and 
rubber, over which a layer of rubber is placed, the 
whole being externally protected by cordage. _‘I'bis 
cable, although said to be stronger than any deep 
sea-cable yet constructed, is made so buoyant by the 
combination of cork carpet or cork carpet pulp and 
india-rubber, as to:take away all risk of strain on 
the conductor in paying-out. Mr. Guy states that it. 
will partially float away from the ship and gradually 
find its own bed, being one-third lighter in water than 
in air. We may add that patent cork carpet is made 
of ground cork and india-rubber combined. 

ASTOUNDING REVELATIONs.—At a time when many 
people are giving pork the cold shoulder, under an im- 
pression that it is filled with little reptiles that want 
to perforate their mucous membranes and fatten on 
their muscles, it is permissible, we suppose, to ask 
the reader if he or she has ever taken a microscopic 
survey of adrop of vinegar and water. A scientific 
person who has “ gone into this thing,” says: “ The 
drop submitted to inspection appeared to be a drop 
too much for any delicate palate. It contained an in- 
definite numberof most villanous-looking eels, and 
intermixed with these were some queer animalculm, 
which the larger monsters devoured with infinite 
gusto. The little fellows were of watery origin, and 
were no match for the sour-tempered reptilia that 
had been reared on acetous acid.” There isone very 
remarkable difference between the pork worm and 
the vinegar wriggler, to which it may bo well to call 
attention. You can kill the latter with heat, while the 
former, if we are to believo the doctors and naturalists, 
is a perfect salamander. The acetous nuisance, ho w- 
ever, utterly despises cold. You might freeze him at 
the North pole, yet he would be quite lively again if 
you should take him tothe tropics. The Trichina, 
it appears, regards both heat and cold with sublime 
contempt—being equally at ease in a blast furnace 
and an ice-house. In fact, if we believed all the 
naturalists have toldusabout him, we should be temp- 
ted to look upon him as a species of worm that never 
dies. 


Tue additions made to the new French fleet during 
the past year consist of three armour-plated frigates 
of 1,000-horse power, one corvette and one coastguard 
ship plated, and one corvette not plated, each of 5(0- 


horse power. The steam vessels being built or fitted 
amount to eleven, of 7,050-horse power afloat, and 
twenty-eight on the stocks, 


A STRANGE anatomical phenomenon has just oc- 
curred at Tournay. A post-mortem examination of a 
young non-commissioned officer who had died in the 
mailitary hospital has shown thatall the internal or- 
gans were reversed—thus, the heart was on the right 
side and the liver on the left,&c. Despite that pecu- 
liarity, probably unknown to the young mau himsell, 
he had always enjoyed excellent health, and died ulti- 
mately of typhus fever. 

Srreet Accrpénts.—From a return just issued, it 
appears that during the year 1865 the number of per— 
sons that were ran over and killed in the streets in the 
city of London and the metropolitan police district 
amounted to 140. In 124 of these cases the horses: 
were being driven, and in 16 only were being led. A 
total of 1707 non-fatal accidents is reported for the 
year, and of these all but 60 occurred in cases where 
the horses were being driven. In the two months of 
this year, up to the end of February, 23 fatal street: 
accidents were reported, of which all but 3 were 
caused by horses being driven, and not led. The non- 
fatal accidents in the same period were 231, and only 
13 of these happened in cases where the horses were 
led. From an analysis of a number of these cases, 
we are led to conclude that a very large proportion in- 
deed of these accidents happen to persvus over fiity 
years of age and to children. 


Lives of THE ARristocrAcy.—With the aid of 
Debrett's Peerage and Baronetage, which has resumed 
its former high rank and is the work of reference of 
the day, we have arrived at some interesting facts. It 
is known that the general average of human life in 
the British Islands is about 33 years. It is therefore 
worthy of note what effect good living and other acces- 
sories of wealth have in preserving life. 1n 1865-6 there 
died fourteen Peers, whose united ages amounted to 
931 years, or an average of little over 66 years each, 
just double the general average. Theoldest (Viscount 
Combermere) was 93, and the youngest (Baron King- 
sale) 38, In the same period there died forty Baro- 
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nets, whose total span of life was 2,623 years, or an ave- 
rage of 65} each. The oldest two (Sir J, H. Palmer and 
Sir Thomas Staples) were’90 years of age each; and 
the youngest (Sir F. D. Legard) was 32. Bat most 
remarkable of all, there died 38 Knights, whose ages 
amounted to the total of 2,774 years, or the remarkable 
average of 73 each. The oldest (Sir F. W. Austen) 
was 91 years of ave, and the Youngest, (Sir R. M. 
Bromley) 62! All who value long life had <herefore 
better be knighted nt once. It seems as.if knighthood 
were the elixir vita. 





FACETI£. 


“Tent, John, that's twice you have come home 
and forgetten that lard.” \“ Really, mother, it was so 
greasy that it slipped my mind.” 

Liquid 8trte.—A_ paper, in speaking of a tem- 
perance address, says it abounded with oceans of sen- 
timent, rivers of love, torrents of feeling, and a perfect 
deluge of sonse! 

Tue individual who tried to clear his’ conscience 
with an egg, is now endeavouring to raise his spirits 
with yeast. If he fails in this, it is his deliberate in- 
tention to blow out his brains with a bellows, and 
siuk calmly into tlie arms of a yonng laily. 

GALLANTRY AND [NGENUITY.—OF all the declara- 
tious of love, the most admirable was that which a 
gentleman made to a young lady, who asked him to 
show her the picture of the one he loved, when he im- 
mediately presented her with a mirror. 

Asrory iscurrent that Mr. Thomas Carlyle refused 
the Edinburgh University degree of LL.D., on the 
ground that he had a brother a Dr. Carlyle (am M.D., 
and known in literature as.a translator of “‘ Dante,”) 
ind that if the two Dr. Carlyles should appear at 
Paradise mistakes might arise. 

A Brirrany paper announees an odd inducement to 
young girls about to marry. Two young men having 
been drawn for soldiers, wish to find two young girls, 
each possessing 2,500 francs, to buy them off. When 
discharged from the army these young men will marry 
their liberators, aud offer them voces home, pto- 
vided they are handsome and have good characters.” 

Extreme Simpwicrry.—A countryman, took — his 
seat ata tavern table, opposite toa gentleman who 
was indulging in a bottle of wine. Supposing the 
wine to be common property, our unsophisticated 
country friend helped bimsvlf to it with the gentle- 
man’s glass. “ I’hat's cool,” exclaimed the owner of 
the wine, indignantly. “ Yes,” repliéd the other, “I 
should think there was ice in it.” 

PHOXATION asa science does not appear to have made 
creat progress in Japan. In the diary.of one of the 
Japanese who visited England in 1862 it is stated that 
at Dover the mission was received with “cries of 
Peyapipehare, the meaning of which, though not very 
clear, was evidently a congratulatory expression.” It 
is suggested that the strange-looking word stands for 
“hip, hip, hurrah,” as pronounced by tke Kentish 
crowd, 

A “Wett-Sprine or Jory."—The following odd 
announcement of a birth appears in the Leeds Mereury. 
We omit the name:—March 29, the wife of Mr. 
ofa daughter. The happy circumstance forms, in- 
deed, a * well-spring of joy,” not only in the happy 
household, but throughont the whole surrounding 
district. By this event there is now a prospect of the 
property of the late Mr. being retained iu the 
family, which have held it for nearly one hundred 
years. 

MarrmoniAL Feniciry.—A woman of Griitz ap- 
plied last week to the authorities for protection against 
her husband, who bad threatened her fiercely, In 
reply the accused declared that he had ouly acted in 
self-defence, that his wife was in the habit of sleeping 
with a big stick at her side, with which she menaced 
him continually. He, to save himself from her at- 
tacks, had thought it necessary to go to bed witha 
sword and a knife for protection. The judge dis- 
missed the case with a reproof to both parties. 

Tre following anecdote is related as authentic: “ A 
young man of good family received from his father 
3,000 franes to buy a substitute, should he be drawn 
for a soldier at the late conscription. He, however, 
drew a lucky number, and was exempt from the ser- 
vice. The father asked him for the money vack. The 
son sent the old gentleman the following letter :—, 
‘Dear Father, as I dyvewa good number, and did 
not want to buy a man, 1 have bought a wife.— 
Your respectful son.’ On. reading the letter the 
father said, ‘Poor boy, he has not even purchased 
a property. He has only, the interest of it,’ ” 

PrinceLty Diverston.—An amusing story is now 
going the rounds of the Paris clubs. 1t appears that, 
a short time ago a foreign prince made a heavy bet 
that he would be arrested by the police without com- 


king the authorities. The bet having been taken by a 
member of the Imperial Club, the prince went to one 
of the aristocratic cayés in Paris, dressed in a battered 
hat, a ragged blouse, and boots all in holes, and, sit- 
ting down at one of the tables, ordered a cup of coffee. 
The waiters, however, paid no attention to so suspicious 
locking a customer; upon which the prince put his 
hand in his pocket and’showed thema bundle of bank 
notes. The proprietor then ordered the coffee to be 
served, sending meanwhile to the nearest police-sta- 
tion for a serjeant-de-ville. The Prince was duly ar- 
rested and taken to the commissary of police, where 
he stated who he was, aid was afterwards taken to 
the gentleman with whom’ he had made the bet to 
prove his identity. A similar story was told at Vienna 
some time ago of a Htngarian Prince Szander, M. dé 
Metternich’s son-in-law, who in order to make his 
arrest quite sure, took the bauk-notes out of bis 
boots. 


“sIx TO ONE, AND HALF-A-DOZEN TO TIE OTHER,” 


M.P 's who in glass houses 
Do live in state and ease, 

Don’t take to throwing stones 
At each other, if you please. 

When you talk of changing parties, 
And jumping of Jem Crow, 

Just think how oft the word with you 
Has been “ About you go!” 


If Dizzy’s “cut for partners” 
All round about the ring, 
Left Joey Hume's protection 
For Lord George Bentinck’s wing, 
Gladstone, ere “ heaving at him” 
His eloquent “ harf-brick,” 
Should think how he changed colours, 
Ere he found one to stick. 


When John Bright platform missiles 
Would rake up for his. foe, 
And finds “ dirty conspirator” 
The handiest mud to throw— 
Let him think how in the Lobby 
Le stood with Tory swells, 
Along of China questions 
And of Orsini shells. 


Think how each fellow Member 
Is both a man and brotner; 
If six to one, ’tis odds it is 
Half-dozen to the other. 
Seeing the fragile fabrics 
That for M.P.’s use are blown, 
Stones likely to break windows 
Had best be let alone.— Punch. 


“Tugre 1s A GARDEN IN Her Facr.”—So. wrote 
Richard Allison, the poet. His lady’s face was uot a 
well-stocked garden; he can only find roses, lilies, 
and cherries init. Wecan do more than that ; we see 
tulips, an apple in each eye, carrots (of course her hair 
is the, fashionable colour), a little mignon net; as we 
looked her full in the face we noticed a blush rose, 
then she looked bold; then she cast fuschia glances 
at us. As to her nose, 'tis a little radish, but it can’t 
be beet ; it is covered with blossoms, and her cheeks 
show a little modest flour. 

An Awkwarp Memper.—When one of the old 
St. James’s Street Clabs wished to get rid ofa mem- 
ber, they met, broke up the club, and immediately re- 
constituted it without him. A proprietary club in 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields, wishing to get rid of the noto- 
rious O. P. Clifford, resorted:to this expedient.“ Very 
well, gentlemen,” was his remark; “you have all re- 
tired from the partnership; I am the sole sarviving 
partner, and the house and furniture belong to me.” 
He turned out legally right, and it cost them several 
thousand pownds to buy him out. 

One reads strange tales of English people in French 
newspapers at times, but one of the strangest was 
given in one of the journals recently.’ It was to the 
effect that Grimshaw, the well-known English jockey, 
on the eveofa great race, called on a great Lord, 
whose horse he was’ to ride,- and flatly refused to 
mount unless milord would give him his daughter in 
marriage. “ 1f you won't grant’ me her hand,” said 
Grimshaw, “I woén’t lend you’ my legs!” That was 
his ultimatum. As the Lord would have been utterly 
ruined if his horse did not win, and as nobody could 
make him except that jockey, the Lord was obliged 
to consent to the marriage. 

Wuy is the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland beneficial to the Fenians?—Because it 
quickens their apprehensiun.— Punch, 


A DanGERous Companion.—Among, other scientific 
novelties of mechanism, we see advertised, just now, 
a “patent self-acting corkscrew.” This must be, no 
doubt, a vastly useful article, but we fancy at the 
same time that it must be slightly dangerous. If a 
self-acting corkscrew were admitted to our wine-cellar, 
there is no knowing what a quantity of corks would be 





mitting any effence whatever, or in any Way provo- 


heard poppivg, Conceive the horror and dismay of a. 


connoisseur in port af. finding his self-acting. cork. 
screw hard at work, and drawing all the corks of his 
famous,‘ thirty-foar,”; and still, more, precious 
“twenty !’ How crusty he would look at seeing such 
a waste of all his fine old crusted! — Punch, 


A MODEL MERCHANT. 

Quorn the American Minister, the other eventing 
at tle Mansion House :— 

“Mr. George Peabody is'a singular man. Ho is a 
man of remarkable character, being, I might almost 
say, a species by himself.” 

Singularman! Yes, verily, there is but one Grorcr 
Peasopy, and thousands by him profit; We should 
like to sée'this singular made plural, we confess. The 
Peabody species is one well worthy of developement ; 
and come, there is no harm in hinting how we might 
extend it. Imitation is allowed'to be the truest form 
of aro 8 Perhaps a few of our tich merchants will 
imitate Georck Prasopy? “Why should they not 
také a leaf out of his book, and one out of their own 
cheque-books ? *. 

By his generous gift to London he rescues nigh a 
thousand “Loatoners from 'wretchedness and dirt. 
Why should not half a score or so of ‘our great mer- 
chant princes resolve to do the like? Thanks to rail- 
ways, and émbatikments, and ‘valley elevations, a 
number of poor, Londoners are turned daily ‘out of 
doors, and know not where to find»clean lodging. 
Don’t be backward, kind rich gentlemen, in housing 
the poor houseless. Who will first step forward aud 
“say ditto” to Georce Peapopy ?—Punch. 


Soctat Nore.—When « man uses the phrase 
“Every one says,” what number of persons does “he 
mean? If he is asked he will probably find somo 
difficulty in fixing the number at seven.— Punch. ‘ 


True CouracE 

That Dreadful Boy.—“Oh, ain’t’ Margaret brave, 
that’s all! Last night, when she was in-the garden, 
I saw a man jump over the hedge, and kiss her. “Sho 
was nota bitvafraid, and said nothing about it when 
she came in!”— Punch. 

Wuy is England the richest tountry in the world? 
Because it has a Deal more on itscoast than any other 
country. Fun. , 

“ OH, TIS HARD TO.GIVE THE MAND !” 
Little Snobkins: “May, I ’ave the pleasure of your 


é 


‘and for the mext?” [Jneffuble disgust:of charming 


creature. 

Little S. (mistaking the meaning of the look): 401 
don't think I ain’t -hobserved ye ‘cos I didu’t.arsk we 
—- I've ’ad my hoye on you hall the heveuin’!” 
—fun. 


Browine (vr) Great Goss. — Lord Hartington 
stated the other day in the House that he had no 
knowledge of the inéfiiciency of the Armstrong gun. 
His lordship may cohsider himself “a great gun” in 
his new position as Secretary for War, but if be is not 
better posted upin his facts he will be set down as “a 
great Armstrong gun”—and that will mean tliat the 
public have some knowledge of his inefficiency.— Fun. 
CHATTY. 
Old Farmer (doing the sociable): “Fine growin’ 
mornin’, sir!” 
Languid Swell: “ Aw, is it?’ Dessay. I've left off 
growiug w’self, and don’t seem’ ta feel much intwest 
in that sawt o’ thing!” [ Yatons.—Fun: 
A Kean Appreciatiox Or tne BaArv.—Tho 
papers state fhat Mr.and Mrs. Charles Kean have 
nearly finished a professional tour through both hemi- 
spheres. They started Eastward from England more 
than two years ago, and havesince:acted on both sides 
of the . Of course they are more than ever con- 
vinced of. the truth of Shakespeare's statement that 
“ all the world’s a stage.”—~Flun.* 





HEALTH OF OUR LArGe Téwns.—Tho annual rate 
of mortality recently was 28 per 1,000 in London, 
80°in Edibburgh, and 32 in Dublin, 31 in Bristol, 28 
in Birmingham, 57 in Liverpool, 44 in’ Manchester, 
36 in Salford, 83 in Stieffield, 89 in Leeds, 24in Hull, 
31 in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 30 in Glasgow. It 
will be seen that Liverpool heads the Tist, notwitk- 
standing the sanitary improvements which have been 
effected during the last few months in that town. 


Porato Dissast AnD Lapysirps.—The following 
extract from Miss Eyre’s “Walks in the South of 
France,” may perhaps be.worth notice:—“ Potatoes 
w weli,ea the mountains; and last year, when 





all the potatoes in the lowlands were blighted, there 
was not one touched on the mountains. This tallied 
with what I had always thought—that the diseaso 
arose from e- superabundant degree of moisture in the 
soil. It was told in France that if beans were planted 
with potatoes in the lowlands,the. beans prevented the 
disease by absorbing the superabundant moisture.” 
Allow me to copy another. extract from, Wood's 
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“Garden. Friends and Foes:”—-“ The ladybirds are an 
unmitigated benefit to the gardener. In the hop- 
grounds the ladybirds are to be foundin vast numbers 
feeding upon the ‘fly’. . it is ‘calculated that one of 
these little, Amazons will destroy thousands and tens 
of thousands to her share. In some parts of France 
the gardeners are so well aware of the services ren- 
dered by this insect, that they take care of every lady- 
bird which they can find and place it upon some 
greenhouse plant. ‘Each ladybird,’ was the saying, 
‘is money to the farmer.’” Having lived in a, hop, 


country, I can in a degree corroborate the truth of the 
above, in so far that a good hop-year was said to. be 
foretold by numerous ladybirds ; the cause of the pre- 
diction being verified, seems to be accounted for.— 
H. B. 


STATISTICS. 


Butiion inv THE Banx.—A Parliamentary return 
collects and republishes the weekly accounts of the 
bullion held by the Bank of England in, the last six 
years. to meet its notes when presented. e@ range 
bas been from 17,565,0002.-to 10,712,0007: In 1860 
the amount was as high as 15,752,0007. in July, but 
had fallen to 12,094,000. in December. In 1861 it 
eontinued further to decrease, until it had fallen to 
10,712,000%. in July, after which it advanced, and 
reached 14,939,0007. at Christmas, In ‘1862 it con- 
tinued to advance, and was 17,565,0002 in July, after 
which it declined, and was down to 13,936,000. in 
December. In 1863 it increased a little, and reached 
14,734,0007. inSeptember, but had fallen to 12,279, 6002: 
in December. In 1864 it had advanced to 13,702,0007. 
in March, but was down to 11,778,0002, in May, It 
then recovered, and in 1865 had reached 15,423,000. 
in June, then falling until it went to 11,965,000/. in 
October. In the first’six weeks of 1866, to which the 
return extends, the range was between 12,075,000/ 
and 12,400,0007, 

Paristaw Dier.—The regular victualling of this 
great metropolis is one of its. most wonderful, yet 
least remarked upon, features. The statistics will help 
one to. form an idea as to the eating and drinking capa- 
bilities of our 1,700,000 Parisians. During the past 
year, 1865, not less than. 2,882,629 hectolitres of wine 
were absorbed by the thirsty population of the capital 
(a hectolitre,is equivalent to 107 pints). During the 
same period: 112,602 hectolitres of. brandy and 76,000 


of cider were imbibed, as well as 340,308 hectolitres | 


of beer ; of grapes 7,549,898 kilos.. were eaten. (a kilo,== 
2°2046 lb.); of meat coming from slaughterhouses, 
111,546,262. kilos.; of dead meat sent up from the 
country or from abroad, 18,556,223 kilos.; and of 
various otlier kinds of meat, such as venison, kid, &c., 
7,062,489 kilos.; of pork, hama, and tongues, 1,800,000 
kilos.; of cheese, 13,291,231 worth; oysters, 
2,409,910 f.; of fish, 13,009,000f.; of game, 
23,000,000 f,; of salt, 10,000,000 f.; of ice for cool- 
ing pu 8,000,000 f.; of charcoal, 4,000,000 
kilos. ; and of coals, 695,000,000 kilos. 





Novet Mopr or Orossrne Rrvers.—A new Zea- 
land paper states that Mr. Thomas Gibbs, of the Half- 
way House, Kawarau-road, has suspended a wire rope 
aeross the Molyneux, to enable persons to cross and 
recross that river. The ger has only to seat 
himself im a sort of chair, and with but little exertion on 
his part he is carried across the riverin avery short 
spaceof time. To the uninitiated the affair looksan ex- 
ceedingly frail construction, butthe most timid need 
not fear, the rope having been subjected to thestrain of 
three tons without giving in the slightest dezree. 

A Tame Ticer.—The director of the Zoological 
Gardens, in the Bois de Boulogne, has received a pre- 
sent of @ tiger cat (Feliz jtbatz) fron Count Benti- 
voglio, French Consul-General at Smyrna. This 
han animal comes from Mecca, and is quite tame. 
He is fond of men’s society, and may be played with 
without danger, though his claws are long, Like all 
animals of his species he hates dogs, He feeds on 
flesh, of which he consumes from 6 lb. to 8 Ib. weight 
aday. .“ Abou-Ali,” to which name he answers, be- 
longs to that species which the Arabs of the desert 
train to hunt gazelles and ostriches, 

SEveRAv districts of France, as well as the south- 
western parts of England, have been visited by a very 
severe thunderstorm for so early a period of: the 
season. It reached Paris on, Sunday evening, and 
lasted several hours. Many flashes of lightning were 
followed by a-thunderclap at.the distance of only a 
second anda half of time. A house was struck in 
the Rue de la Pepinidre, and another at Passy. The 
Moniteur du Soir draws the inference from this visi- 
tation that ‘ff, as scientific men say, the recent 
epidemic in several countries of Europe is attributable 
to an exceptional deficiency of electricity in the air, 
there is a good time coming. An old French proverb 
says that when ft thunders in April wine growers 





should make an extra provision of casks. The light- 
niog struck atrain which was travelling on the Orsay 
Railway, and, traversing one of the carriages, shivered 
into fragments one of the doors, and broke the 
glass of the other, passing out without further 
damage. 








THE GIFTS. 


O mavens of the lovely eyes, 
Red cheeks and tresses curled ; 

O, rainbows of the clouded heart, 
Sweet benedictions of tlhe world— 


Would that I had a treasury 
Of symbol precious gems, 

So I might make each a gift 
In brilliant diadems! 


What diamonds should imprison light! 
What rubies, angel-hues! 

What purest o' ite should glow 
On your white necks like Eden dews!’ 


But there is one who should not have 
A jewel of the mine; 

No, I must make a spirit-gift 
To my own darling Avetine. 


What is the gift that for her sake 
Must be by me enshrined ? 
The royal roses of my heart, 
The queenly lilies of my mind! 
W. LR. W. 








GEMS. 


Passton is universal humanity. Without it, religion, 
history, romance, and art would be useless, 

ForcGet injuries and remember benefits; if you 
grant a favour, forget it; if you receive one, remem- 
ber it. 

There are words which, like the trumpets, cymbals, 
and base drums of mountebanks, attract the public. 
The words “beauty,” “glory,” “ poetry,” have 
witcheries that seduce the grossest minds. 

A GenTLEMAN.—In the true definition of a gentle- 
man it is not meant to drawa line that would be 
invidious between bigh and low, rank and subordina- 
tion, riches and poverty. The distinction is in the 
mind. Whoever is open, generous, and true; who- 
ever is of humane and affable demeanour; whoever is 
honourable in himself, and candid in his judgment of 
others, and requires no Jaw but his word to make him 
fulfil an engagement; such a man is a geutleman, 
and such a man may be found among the tillers of 
the earth. 

Tr is proposed to take down the house, for improve- 
ment’s sake, which bears the tablet stating that on 
that spot was the house in which Heloise and Abelard 
lived in 1118. Phe original house was taken down 
iu 1848, and this tablet placed on the spot, and now 
the tablet is doomed to disappear. 

A Srxcutar Insecr.—The Garden of Acclimati- 
zation in the Bois de Boulogne has just received three 
specimens of the leaf-fly, an orthopterous insect, 
which derives its name from its resembling a leaf of 
the guava tree so closely that the most attentive eye 
can with difficulty perceive the. difference. The first 
live specimen of this singular fly seen in Europe was 
brought to England,» some years ago, and was kept 
alive for a long time. 

On Tuesday the aged poor women of St, Luke’s, 
Bedminster, to the number of 252, and of St. Mathias, 
to the number of 100, were entertained at tea. Of 
1,252 at St. Luke’s, 21 were aged 60; 17, 61; 23, 62; 
19, 63; 17, 64; 22, 65; 19, 66; 9, 67; 8, 68; 7, 69; 
9,70; 8,71; 9, 72; 18, 785 7, 74; 8, 75; 6, 763. 2, 
am 3, 78; 5, 79; 3, 80; 1, 81; 3, 82; 1,83; 3, 84; 
2, 85; 1, 86; 1, 92. A previous guest had died during 
the year at the age of 103, 

A Great 'loss has been sustained by Parisian society 
in the death of one of its most interesting members, 
a. rare serpent at the Jardin des Plantes. A live rab- 
bit was put in the cage at night, but the next day the 
rabbit was jolly, while the serpent looked delicate. A 
great serpent doctor was sent for. We suppose he 
felt his pulso and ordered. his tai] to be put in hot 
water, for the description is not given of the case, the 
words being, “ after lavishing every means of cure 
upon him the serpent succumbed.” 

On Easter Monday last year'850 trains, engines, &c. 
passed under the \A.B. signal-box, London Bridge 
Station, during the eighteen working hours, from six 
o'clock to twelve midnight. This was at the rate of a 
train at about an average of —— minute and a quar- 
ter-for the eighteen hours, The trains conveyed 
about 250,000 persors—that is, abont eight times tho 
population of the city of Chester; double the popula- 
tion of Newcastle-upon-T yne ; and considerably more 





than the populations of the cities of Edinburgh and 
York, and the more populous boroughs of Leeds and 
Sheffield. All this was accomplished without a single 
casualty. OnEaster Monday last, which was earlier 
in the season than the year before, 912 trains were 
signalled out and in at London Bridge station, and of 
these above 700 trains were signalled at the A.B. 
station: - The total number of passengers out and in 
at London Bridge was about 200,000, of whom about 
45,000 were carried to and from Greenwich. 

Acrs oF PARUAMENT.—The number of Public 
Acts passed in, the, present session up to the adjourn- 
ment for the Easter recess was thirteen. Two Acts 
were toapply money out of the Consolidated Fund 
for the service of the current year; one was for 
£1,137,772, aud the other was for £19,000,000. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Australian elections have resulted in a largo 
majority for the Ministry. 

AmonG the recent additions to the Zoological 
Gardens is a sed bear, the first exhibited in the 
Society’s menagerie. 

Beacons.—There are at present on the coasts of 
France 982 beacons ia wood or iron, 151 in masonry, 
483 buoys, and 379 land-marks. 

Private P. Burver, of the London Irish Rifle 
Volunteers, who was lately accused of threatening to 
shoot the Prince of Wales, bas been struck off the 
roll of the corps, 

Tene are more than 10,000 gas jets in the whole 
of Westminster Palace, including the Speaker’s and 
other official residences, Westminster Hall, and the 
law courts. 

Ir is said the St. Lawrence river carries by 
Montreal 50,000,000.cubic feet of water per minute ; 
and in the course of one year bears 143,000,000 tons 
of solid material, held in solution, to the sea. 

During the late storm a gigantic tree, two hundred 
years old, and containing 1,700 feet of timber, was 
blown down at Breamore, in Hants, the seat of Sir C- 
Hulse, Bart. 

Mr. Broper, the well-known civil engineer in 
England, and who was so remarkable when a child 
for his powers of calculation, has of late years analyzed 
his modes of proceeding, and reduced the whole to a 
system. 

Accompany has been formed to recover a large 
amount of specie which went down in a Spanish ship, 
lost in 1784, on the rocks at Gunwatloe, in Mount’s 
Bay, and from which silver dollars are occasionally 
washed ashore. ‘Two or three companies have pre- 
viously tried to recover the specie, but without 
success. 

Dr. Livingstone, writing to Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, states that he hasarrived safely at Zanzibar, on 
the East Coast of Africa, and was in good health and 
ready to start‘on his expedition into the interior, but 
has had the misfortune to lose a large number of the 
buffaloes wiich he had proposed to take with him. 
In all other respects he sets out under favourable 
auspices. 

Tur Queen gives a prize to be shot for by the Artil- 
lery Volunteers at Shoeburyness in July, and the 
War-office has authorized the use of 40-pounder Arm- 
strong guns for the contest. One of the prizes during 
the meeting will be thrown open for competition to 
the Royal Artillery, the Militia, and the Volunteer 
Artillery, to be shot for with 32-pounder smooth-bore 
guns. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge have already, promised prizes. 

Water Communication.—The line of navigation 
between Paris and Strasbourg has been completed by 
the canalization of the RiverMarne. That between 
Paris and Lyons will be finished next year. A sys- 
tem of weirs has beén adopted with success on the 
Rhone between Lyons and Arles. The salt water 
eanal of Saint Louis, intended to provide a better 
means of communication than the natural mouths of 
the river, has been commenced, but the works have 
been stopped by the. appearance of an epidemic 
amongst the labourers. 

Tue Natronat GALLERy.—Several of the pictures 
recently mentioned as the last purchases of Sir C. 
Eastlake have been placed in the National Gallery. 
Among them is the interesting work, “The Virgin 
and Child,” (751,) by Giovanni Santi, Raphael's father, 
which has been hung on the same screen in the large 
room which sustains the Garvagh Raphael. ‘ The 
Virgin, Child and St. Anne” is the title of a large 
upright picture by Girolamo dai Libri. The three are 
close together, beneath a tall lemon tree.—The pre- 
della of an altar-piece, by N. Giolfino, contains and is 
styled“ Portraits of the Giusti Family,” (749); the 
figures are half-length, on two canvases. Besides 
these is a “ Virgin and Child,” by Sasso Ferrato. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. Davis. —Certainly not. 

Apon1s.—Not more than its weight in copper, we should 
think: apply to any coin dealer, he will tell you. 

J.O. D.—Certainly, providing the lady offers her hand 
Orst, not withoat. 

W. 8H. L, @ young man, seventeen, is too young to be 
married; wait. 

W. F, W.—If your master has not performed his share in 
the contract, you have a legal remedy. Consult a solicitor. 

Eva.—The scaffolding against the tower of St. Mary 
Redcliffe is for the purpose of repairing some dangerous and 
decayed masonry in one of the flying buttresses. 

D.G.—A square mile of coal, one foot thick, contains 
968,000 tons, The thickness of a sovereign is 0476 in. ; that 
of half a sovereign 0312 in. 

W. H., Sheffield. —We regret to say we cannot. Apply by 
letter to the Rev. Doctor's Executors, Trinity College, Cam- 

wridge. 

K. J. 8.—1. Apply at once to a medical man. From the 
tone of your letter we strenuously exhort you to avoid quacks. 
2. Handwriting good, and quite fit for a clerkship. 

E. W. M. B.—By being bound apprentice to the owners of 
the vessel. Apply to any respectable shipping house, and 
watch the advertising columns of the “ Times.” 

N. Y.—The weight at which the sovereign may be refused 
by the Bank of England is 122500 grains. ‘The lowest 
weight for the half sovereign is 61-255 grains, the standard 
weights being 123274 grains and 61°637 grains respectively. 

Reeret.—Morally, religiously, you are bound to keep your 
promise made to a person since dead. “ Regret,” however, 
tinding her heart revolts against keeping it, will find that 
heart her best counsellor. 

Inquisttive.—You, cannot become a midshipman in the 
Royal Navy by purchase, A captain in the Royal Navy 
(afloat) could give you a nomination as a naval cadet, but it 
would have to be contirmed by the Admiralty. 

Jonny Smpsox.— We regret that we cannot positively state 
the exact cost of the new cigar-ship. We have been credibly 
duformed, however, that from firat to last the cost will not 
be much less than 200,000/. 

Arcus.—In saying that in ship building the palm seems 
due to our American cousins, we implied the principle; we 
are equally aware with “ Argus" that the Cunard liners were 
built on the Clyde. 

E. M.—When a sheep's wool is submitted to the action of 
cold soft water, a kind of greasy soap dissolves; this is a 
combination of certain fatty and oily acids with the alkali 
potash. By heating this soap to redness a pure carbonate 
of potash is obtained. 

PetrT10nEr.—We cannot give a recipe for any specific, or 
even general quack restorative. Apply to a medical man, 
Cold bathing, exercise, wholesome food, and healthy mental 
occupation will do much to effect your cure. A sound mind 
and a sound body go together. 

Grace Wooprrorv.—!. If our correspondent will send her 
mame and address, and enclose stamps for the numbers 
required to our publisher, they will be forwarded imme- 
diately. 2. We have never given less than four engravings 
in each issue, 

U. V.—One of the finest marble quarries in the world has 
just been discovered in Menominee County, Michigan. It 
is both white and of the variegated kind. . The face of the 
quarry, where it crops out from the bill-side, is about sixty 
feet high, and runs through about 400 acres of ground, 
which is all owned by a company. 

Frep. W., Juy.—To obtain an appointment in any branch 
of the Civil Service, you must have interest sufficient to get 
@ nomivation from some Member of the Government, either 
Peer or Member of Parliament, after which you will have to 

ass an examination. Read the Guide Book to the Civil 
Service, it is only one shilling. 

Mrsxiz Ciype.—King's evil is, without doubt, a form of 
scrofula. You would do well to ponder much before you 
enter upon & marriage with a scrofulous person; for 
assuredly your descendants in the first and second genera- 
tion would be the sufferers, and even consumption become 
hereditary in your race. 

J. B—We repeat that commissions are not purchaseable 
in the Artillery or Engineers) You must be entered as a 
gentleman cadet, at a military college, to wit, Woolwich. 
Horse Guards’ influence is desirable to obtain a nomination, 
after which you will be put to, comparatively, a considerable 
expense before you can “pass.” Write to the Commandant 

of the corps of Gentlemen Cadets, Woolwich. 

Poxttic1ax.—The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, the pre- 
sent Conservative leader of the House of Commons, and 
whom rumour says will be elevated to the peerage in the 
event of his party coming into power, is the descendant of 
@ notable Spanish Jew family, who were driven from Spain 
atthe end of the 15th century. Mr. Disraeli’s father was 
Isaac Disracli, the celebrated author of the ‘Curiosities of 





Frances. —Our advice is, do not attempt to become a 
ballet dancer. The pay varies according to talent, and, 
perhaps, prettiness, from 1s. 6d. per night, upwards. Regard 
it as the road to grief, for although undoubtedly there are 
hundreds of good and clever girls in the profession, but few, 
indeed, achieve material good. A “utility lady” is, as the 
prefix implies, an actress capable of making herself gene- 
rally useful in any part when called apon., The stage is 
most arduous, and with rare exceptions, unremunerative. 

ALFRED Harvex.—1l. We are grateful for this correspond- 
ent’s eulogiesof Taz Lonvow Reader, and hope, as we have 
endeavcured, to deserve them. 2. We cannot point to any 
one particular assurance company; it would be invidious. 
Choose one of the | t established, and yon will not be 
far wrong, but avoid those whose prospectuses dwell too 
much upon the large profits to be obtained. 3. Certainly 
there is a History of Dublin, which doubtlessly may be 
obtained, or at least peresen by application to the librarian 
of your own Public Library. 

SUNSET. 
Soft is the blush of the setting day, 
And bright is the brook where the ripples play, 
Where crimson, and purple, and green, and gold 
Like undulating gems are ro! 
The willow bends like a spectral thing, 
With a quivering shade by the deep clear spring; 
The water lily as fairy fair, ~ 
Opens its heart to the sunny air; 
Its breath of fragrance outward flung, 
Like an unseen censer from heaven swung. 
The thrush and linnet their evening lay, 
Pour in full joy to the sun's last ray; 
Like wingéd music on they flee, 
And dip their plumes in the silver sea; 
The star-flower waits ‘till her type on high 
Swims in the depths of the azure sky, 
Then folds her lids; and her shining head 
Droops gently on her dewy bed; 
Thro’ the far horizyn's track of gold 
Day's weary eyelids softly fold, 
And o'er her sleep the angels bright, 
Poise their wings for an upward flight. M. J.B. 


A ConstAnt Reaper.—Your handwriting and figures are 
quite sufficiently good for. the vocation of a clerk, but for 
which you are most titted, viz., a bank, lawyer, or stock- 
broker, we cannvotadvise. Advertize in one of the London 
daily papers for a clerkship generally, stating your qualifica- 
tions. Take the first that offers, and by perseverance your 
specialty, if you have one, will become developed by circum- 
stances, 


Taz following ladies appeal, with a view to matrimony, to 
our gentlemen readers: — 

G. W., a brunette, seventeen, good family, gentle disposi. 
tion, and fond of music; the young gentleman must be from 
nineteen to twenty years. . 

GentLe Moor, well connected, thirty, with 3007. per 
apnum. “G..M,” is a petite brunette, highly educated, and 
thoroughly domesticated. A gentleman with some business 
or occupation preferred. , 

Exes, twenty-five, 5 ft. in height, good tempered, obliging, 
and pleasant looking. Her husband must not be much taller 
than herself, but dark and good looking. She would also 
like him to be good hearted. 

Apa, twenty-four, medium height, good figure, brown 
hair, grey eyes, but not at all good Jooking, hasty tempered, 
but forgiving. Her. suitor must be tall, dark, and good 
tempered; he need not be good looking, but must be good 
hearted. The only money “ Ellen” and “Ada” have is what 


they earn. 

F. R., eighteen, fair, of respectable family, no money, but 
would make a good wife. 
visa and Lucy, the former twenty, the latter eighteen: 
both are pretty and domestica: 
Avice, medium height, fair complexion, dark brown hair 
and grey eyes, hasty in temper, but a loving disposition. 
The respondents must be of middle height and gentlemanly 
refined address. 
Jewry, tall, black hairand eyes, very amiable, domesti- 
cated, fond of home, and would make a steady and affec- 
tionate man a true and loving wife. 
Maser Watters, eighteen, medium height, a brunette, 
and when of age willinherit a fortane. Respondent must 
be of good principles and education. 


The undermentioned gentlemen appeal, with views matri- 
monial, to our lady readers :-— 

frLrx, twenty-one, tall, lighthair, Hghtblue eyes, 5 ft. 7 in. 
in height, with a business income of 1501. a year. The lady 
must be seventeen, good looking, light hair, light blue eyes, 
well educated, and a good letter writer. 

W. Youne, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, smal! features, 
a loving heart, gentile disposition and no bad habits, and a 
well-to-do trade. 

Dick, twenty-four, 5 ft. 10 in, in height, dark, fond of home, 
lively disposition, passable looking, and with 3507. a year. 
The young lady sbould be fair, about twenty-one, respect- 
ability and a loving heart preferred to good looks. 

W. D,, whe has been four years at sea, 5 ft. Gin. in height, 
no income, but possessed of a working hand, and a loving 
heart. Beauty no object. 

J. A., thirty-five, 6 ft. in height, a widower, with two little 
girls, ar table hanic. The respondent must not be 
ever twenty-five, amiable, and one who would be kind to 
his children. No matter how humble she may be, so long 
as she is respectable ; if inclined to embonpoint the better. 

J. R. H., twenty-two, 5 ft. } Lin. in height, respectably con- 
nected, with a good trade, dark hair, g00d complexion, and 
with good prospects, Lady must be about his owa age. 

Fraxk Mitpmay, an oificer sailing between England and 











America, who has no means of mopping ‘om shore long 
enough to ix upon a wife, desires our ce. ‘Frank 
x 


and a good pianiste. 
Communications REcervep :— 


Tom H.—Wishing to please all, and offend none of our 
readers, we desire to inform our correspondents of both 
sexes through this one, that the enormous increase in the 
receipt of letters renders it neeessary that we should adopt 
some method of condensation. Fhus we can only intimate 
to lucky “Tom H." that his appeal.in our columns has 
called forth some thirty or more responses from our fair 
readers. Surely eee ome not deve home more perplexed 
in awarding the golden apple than be“ Tom Re Tall, 
short, dark, fair, clever, amiable, with money, and only with 
lo hearts. . Here we give as many of the-candidates for 
his heart and hand #0 our Agty in common, fairness to other 
correspondents will permit.—A. B. F., twenty, 5ft. 5in.. in 
height, fair, ——s ir and blue eyes, the ter of a 

well educated, very fond of music, and 

though she cannot play/at present, would soon learn. No 
fortune, but some expectations, cheerful, ladylike, and would 
make @ good, industrious wife, (“ A.B, F,'s”, handwriting 
is very good and ladylike,)—Ina May, seventeen, tall, dark 
grey eyes, a small fortune, a sing and play well, and has 
ever A 4 i iand 


veda ui 2, an 
ladylike, and-would prefer @ man some years ‘dider than 
herself. (Handwriting good.)—Apa is plain in figure and 
education, not accomplisted, rather tall, light hair, dark 
blue eyes and fair complexion; good ‘tempéred, and thinks 
she could make ''T. H.'s” home happy—F. J., twenty-four, 
medium height, brown hair, blae eyes, fair complexion, and 
very domesticated—E. H.,, lively, good tempered, and fond 
of home, ‘tall, but too bashful to say anything about herself. 
—F. B., twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, 
respectably connected; but neither mony nor expéctations 
—H, M. admires “f. H.'s” description of himself, butidoes 
not deseribe herself, would do him the ur of accepting 
his carte and sénd her own in return—A. E,, twenty-three, 
is not very fait, but has no objection to smoking—C. M., 
twenty, 5 ft. 2in. in height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, very 
domesticated, fond of books and music, belongs to a good 
family, has no fortune at present, but.does not object to 
smoking—Ewmy, twenty-three, presumessheis what “T.H.” 
would require in a wife. Would do all in het power to 
make him happy—Frereiua, twenty, dark brown bair and 
eyes, and a clear olive complexion, merry, and tempered, 
and would do everything in_her power to make her homo 
happy.— Rose M., nin :teen. Her father is a master engineer. 
“Rose” is at present housékeeper to an uncle; she is of 
medium height, fair, rouud features; grey eyes, brown, 
curling hair, beautiful teeth, good’ figure,’ |a merry, fun- 
loving girl, and a goo: singer and well educated...If.T.H.” 
does not like this description, she hopes some other gentle- 
man will reply -Mrxyiv, @ branette, tall, handsome, can 
play and sing (slighty), cheerful, amiable, and possessing a 
wealth of aff»ction to bestow upon whoever may succeed in 
gaining her for a wife. She is several years younger than 
“T. H..” bat thoroughly domesticated—E. D. thinks “T.H.” 
would be the very purtner she has been so long in search 
of, for if he is an Enylishman he will keep to his word, and 
they are the only requisites she would require. : 
ArroNson is replied to by—Litrie Dorerrr, Has a little 
pms: A and some day will have alittle more (her father being 
& tradesman in good circumstances). She is domesticated, 
and admirably ailapted for a respectable tradesman’s 
.wife. She hopes.* Arfonson” the “root of all 
evil.” “ Little Dorritt”’ is neither dark nor fair, 5 ft. 4in. in 
height, a fine figure, and altogether very passable—Kare, 
twenty, of medium height, dark hair and eyes, fresh coloar, 
an affectionate disposition, aud of an. easy, yielding temper, 
and thoroughly domesticated—AbeELIne, twenty-two, a fait 
complexion, brown hair and blue eyes, and of a lively dis- 
position, is a widow, with a comfortable home and as little 
money—Fanxyx J. G., twenty-four, tall, and a blonde, fond 
of home, thoroughly domesticated, and thinks she would 
make a good and loving wife. ~ 

Rours.—The respondents to this lady are—M. D., a pro- 
fessional gentleman, thirty, good loo , dark, with dark 
brown hair, beard, whiskers, and perfect teeth, 5 ft 6in, in 
height—S. F. S., twenty-nine, brown hair, blue “eyes, has 
had a university and professional education, and has an 
income of 5007. a year—Sinceriry, twenty-two, dark brown 
hair, 5ft 7in. in height. very fair, musical, and has lately 
commenced business—W, C., twenty-three, with a 8 ~ 
sional income, of 1301 a year—O. T. N.S.,, twemty-two, 
5 ft. 10in. in beight, dark expressive eyes, fair complexion. 
in pessession of freehold property—Lirrorp, twenty-three, 
dark brown hair, well educated, income about 1067. per 
annum—NaMecess, twenty-six, 5ft. 8in. in height, good 
features and complexion, dark hair and e aud. a pro- 
fusion of dark whiskers, but no fortune, although, in a. good. 
position: can keep a wife and make her happy—Wa ter, 
6ft, in height, light complexion, good looks, fu a very 
good situation tn the couutry, with about 1007. a year—HaArry, 
twenty-two, duck hair und eyes, by birth and education a 
gentleinan, and is studying for a physician, much devoted 
to science, and of a loving disposition. 
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